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FOREWORD 


The first great step towards a philosophic conception 
of the universe is to assert an absolute Unity ; the 
next task is to explore this idea and unfold its poten- 
tiahties of significance. Such a unity was affirmed in 
Greece by Parmenides and investigated by Plato and 
successive generations of thinkers after him. But 
many centmies before Parmenides the same affirmation 
was made in India by teachers of the Upanisadic 
schools, and in unfolding the meaning of this “ great 
sa5dng ” {mahd-vdkyam) Indian thought has flowed 
mainly in two great streams. Of these one is that of 
uncompromising monism, the protagonist of which is 
Sariikara ; the other comprises a number of schools 
associated with both the Vaisnava and the Saiva 
churches, which aU agree in conceiving that the 
Absolute One as Supreme Being contains within itself 
divine qualities and creates a world of manifold 
experience which in essence is real. Of these latter 
schools the most important is the Visistadvaita 
(“ qualified Unity ”), of which the great master is 
Ramanuja, whose doctrine of Godhead is ably discussed 
in the following pages. These teachings of Visistad- 
vaita, which assign real qualities of infinite goodness 
and beauty to a real Supreme Being and ascribe 
essential reality to the world of experience, wield 
immense influence among the educated classes, 
especially in the South of India, and there can be no 
greater error than to imagine, as many Emopeans 
imagine, that aU thinking Hindus hold the monistic 
doctrine which teaches that the Supreme Being is 
really devoid of aU quahties and that the universe is 
sheer illusion. This mdyd-vdda or doctrine of illusion 
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is indeed very fashionable in many quarters of India ; 
but it certainly is very far from holding possession of 
the whole field of Indian thought. The Visistadvaita 
is an equally significant expression of Hinduism, and 
therefore the present work of Mr. Kumarappa is to 
be welcomed as an exposition of one of its chief phases. 

L. D. Barnett. 

19th September, 1933 
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PREFACE 


A GREAT deal has been written in English on the 
monism of Samkara, whose philosophy has been 
regarded as the highest product of the Indian intellect, 
and comparatively httle on Ramanuja, his philo- 
sophical rival, whose views represent the highest 
philosophical expression of rehgious thought in 
Hinduism down through the ages. Considering the 
philosophy of Sarhkara as t57pical of Indian thought. 
Western critics have accused Hinduism of Ulusionism, 
i.e., of regarding the world of experience, the world 
of Hfe and activity, as unreal ; and on this ground, 
they have urged that Hinduism can in the end provide 
no basis for the hving of hfe in this world. Even if 
such a criticism be true of Saihkara’s philosophy, 
it certainly cannot claim to be true of aU Hindu 
philosophy. Ramanuja, at any rate, repudiates at 
every turn the doctrine of the Ulusoriness of the 
material world and the finite self, and postulates that 
ultimate Reality is one in which the material world 
and the finite self find a necessary place. Nay more, 
he claims that the ideals by which we five — the per- 
fections of truth, goodness and love — are rooted in 
the very heart of the Eternal. Unhke Sarhkara, 
who, as a stem metaphysician, follows the dictates 
of the intellect, even if it condemns the world of 
experience to ultimate unreality, R^anuja is primarily 
a realist, abiding by the data of physical, moral and 
rehgious experience and seeking to systematize them 
into a W hole in which they are not ultimately lost, 
but gain new meaning and value. To aU those who 
construct their metaphysics on experience, who are 
not w illin g to dismiss the world of values as illusory, 
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Ramanuja's conception of ultimate Reality must be 
of profound interest. Besides, in Ramanuja Indian 
theism of several centuries attains its loftiest philo- 
sophical expression, and hence deserves greater atten- 
tion than it has hitherto obtained. 

The aim of this work is twofold — firstly, to deal 
with such conceptions of the Deity as led to 
Ramanuja's views (thus excluding other Hindu con- 
ceptions such as the Saivite, which had hardly any 
influence on him), and secondly, to deal with 
Ramanuja's own conception of the Deity, Accordingly 
such important rehgious works of Hinduism as the 
Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita, Vaisnava portions of 
the Mahabharata, the Visnu Purana, the Bhagavata 
Purana, and the Hymns of the Ajvars, all of which 
directly influenced Ramanuja's view of the Deity, 
are dealt with in Part One, while Part Two gives an 
account of Ramanuja's attempt to develop on the 
basis of these a systematic and consistent conception 
of the Deity. So far as one is aware there is no work 
on the subject along the fines of treatment here 
followed. 

It is generally thought that the Upanisads tend 
finally to an abstract monism such as that of Sarhkara. 
The view developed in the chapter on the Upanisads 
is opposed to this, and attempts to show that while 
no one type of thought is consistently adhered to in 
the Upanisads, abstract monism represents in the 
Upanisads an earher view which gradually obtains 
its filling from moral and rehgious sources tfll it becomes 
transformed in the end into a monism of the type of 
Ramanuja's. As against critics who think that 
morality finds no place in the philosophical and 
rehgious thought of India, the treatment of the writings 
here included aims to show the place that morahty 
occupies in them. 

Those who are not interested in Ramanuja's criticism 
of Sarhkara 's monism will do weU to omit the refuta- 
tions of advaitism which are given as introductory 
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to each chapter in Part Two of this work. For the 
rest, the Outhne of Contents and the Index have been 
so framed as to guide the reader to select out of the 
book what he is most interested in. 

In transcribing Sanskrit words I have followed the 
system now generally in vogue. 

It is not easy to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
various scholars, for they are many. References in 
footnotes and the bibhography at the end of this 
work mention some of them. I am specially indebted 
to Dr. L. D. Barnett of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts at the 
British Museum, whose help in directing me to the 
relevant hterature was invaluable. I am grateful 
to him for the Foreword he has written to this book. 
I must thank also the Library staff of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, and more especially of the 
British Museum Reading Room and the Department 
of Oriental Manuscripts for the facihties they always 
wiUingly provided for my work. 

This thesis was accepted by the University of 
London in Jrme, 1930, under the title “ Ramanuja's 
Conception of the Deity.” I have thought it best 
to alter the original title to its present form, as the 
latter seems to me more fully to indicate the scope of 
the work. 

Bharatan Kumarappa. 
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PART ONE 


PRE-RAMANUJA CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE DEITY 




CHAPTER I 


CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY IN THE UPANI^ADS* 

I. The Nature of the Deity 

The earliest philosophic view with regard to the 
Supreme Being appears to have arisen out of an 
attempt to answer the question. Whence this Universe ? 
Consequently the Upanisads abound in numerous 
creation-theories, each seeking to trace the universe 
to some First Cause, and describing how and why this 
First Cause created the universe. A very early creation- 
theory is to be found in Brhadaranyaka I (4). 1-5, 
which says that “ In the beginning this world was 
Soul {Atman) alone in the form of a Person {Purusa). 
Looking around, he saw nothing else than himself. . . . 
He desired a second. He was indeed as large as a 
woman and a man closely embraced. He caused that 
self to fall ( V pat) into two pieces. Therefrom arose a 
husband {pati) and a wife {patni). He copulated with 
her. Therefrom human beings were produced.” Such 
crude anthropomorphism where the Prime Being is 
conceived of on the analogy of a man, and the method 
of creation is regarded on the analogy of animal 
reproduction, stamps the theory as one of the oldest 
preserved for us in the Upanisads. 

We rise to a distinctly higher level of philosophical 
thought when we pass from attempts to explain the 
universe in terms of a magnified man to explanations 
in terms of natural phenomena, such as Water, or 
Food (earth), and again from such obviously visible 
and particular elements to elements less visible and 

‘ We limit ourselves to the thirteen chief Upani^ds. References are 
to Dr. Hume's translation of them. 
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more tuiiversal, such as air, space, non-being, being and 
the Imperishable. Thus with regard to Water as the 
First Principle, it is said in the Br. Up. V (5). i, “ In 
the beginning this world was just Water. That Water 
emitted the Real ”... and in the Chand. Up. VII 
(10). I, “ It is just Water sohdified that is this earth . . . 
atmosphere . . . sky . . . gods and men, beasts and 
birds, grass and trees. . . . Reverence Water.” The 
reason why Water was regarded as the source of aU 
things seems to be that hfe is impossible without water. 
AstheChandogya tells us, living beings perish if there is 
no rain (VII (10). i). In a simdar manner, it is argued 
that Food (earth) ^ is the source of all things, for without 
Food creatures perish (Taitt. II. i ; Mait. VI. 11-13 ; 
Prasna I. 14). Crude as these theories are, they mark 
a tremendous advance in philosophical thought, for 
here the thinker turns away from the anthropo- 
morphism of an earher day and aU explanations in 
terms of gods and goddesses, and seeks to interpret 
the universe, not in terms of some creation of his 
imagination, but in terms of a principle known to him 
in everyday experience. 

With Water and Food as the ultimate Principle, 
however, we still move in the realm of the particular 
and the sensible. Wind or Breath, being invisible and 
less sharply defined, tends to lead the mind away from 
attachment to the sensible— which again could not 
have been easy for these pioneer thinkers. The reason 
for regarding this as ultimate seems to have been 
derived chiefly from the observation that an individual 
dies when breath ceases, and also from the fact that it 
is breath alone which functions imtiringly in the 
individual while other organs soon become exhausted 
and require rest. This is true of Air or Wind, the 
cormterpart in the inorganic world of Breath in the 
hving body, for Air never seems to require rest, unhke 
Fire, which soon exhausts itself, and the Sun and Moon, 

‘ Ramanuja points out that Food here should be taken to refer to Earth : 
SrI-Bhasya, S.B E. Vol. 48, p. 536. 
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which daily set and thus take their rest (Br. Up. I 
(5). 21 and 22). Moreover, just as all the other 
functions of the body disappear in sleep into Breath, 
and Breath alone remains, the elemental forces of 
nature such as fire, water, sun and moon are seen to 
disappear into Air or Wind. “ The Wind {vdyu), 
verily, is a snatcher-unto-itself. Verily, when a fire 
blows out, it just goes to the Wind. When the sun 
sets, it just goes to the Wind. When the moon sets, 
it just goes to the Wind. When water dries, goes up, 
it just goes to the Wind. For the Wind, truly, snatches 
all here to itself. . . . Now with reference to oneself — 
Breath [prana), verily, is a snatcher-unto-itself. When 
one sleeps, speech just goes to breath ; the eye to 
breath, the ear to breath ; the mind to breath ; for 
the breath, truly, snatches all here to himself. Verily, 
these are two snatchers-unto-themselves ” (Chand. Up. 
IV (3). 1-4). And with regard to the supremacy 
of Breath among all the vitM elements in the body, 
we have the dramatic portrayal of the rivalry among 
the five organs of the body, speech, sight, hearing, 
mind and breath, and the victory gained by Breath 
by its showing that without it none of the others can 
function, while without the other organs, it can stiU 
function (Br. VI (i). 7-13 ; Ch^d. V (i). 6-15 ; 
Kaus. III. 3 ; Prasna II. 3 and 4). It is primarily 
on the basis of the indispensability of Breath for 
hving beings that it is acclaimed as Supreme. If 
so, it is obvious that while the philosopher who re- 
garded Breath or Wind as the ultimate Principle 
made an advance over those who put forward a sensible 
element hke Water or Food as ultimate, still he did not, 
any more than they, succeed in rising above anthropo- 
morphism, if by anthropomorphism we mean the way 
of t hinkin g which argues purely on the analogy of 
what is true in human experience. Whether the 
xiltimately Real is conceived of as Water, Food, or 
Breath, it is precisely because these are absolutely 
essential to human life. 
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When, however, we pass to a comparatively universal 
and omnipresent element such as Space as the First 
Principle, we seem for the first time to pass to the 
level of abstract thought which has succeeded in 
dissociating itself from the sensible and the anthropo- 
morphic. Thus in Chand. I (9). i, we have the question 
asked, “To what does this world go back ? ” and the 
answer is, “ To space. . . . Verily, aU things here arise 
out of space. They disappear back into space, for 
space alone is greater than these ; space is the final 
goal.” From this, the transition to such highly 
abstract conceptions such as that of Non-being, 
Being, or the Imperishable as ultimate was not very 
difficrilt, and we have these three principles put 
forward^ as the source of aU things. That by Non- 
being was not meant mere nothingness, but some 
form of characterless existence, appears from the 
fact that it is definitely asserted that non-being was 
“ existent ” and “ developed ” (Chand. Ill (19). i). 
If then by non-being was meant a primeval existence 
where all is as yet mere potentiality, it is not really 
affected by the criticism of a later thinker who 
ridicules the idea that the world could have come 
out of Non-being, understanding by non-being, as he 
does, mere nothmgness. In advocating his own view 
that Being is ultimate, this critic argues, " To be sure, 
some people say : ‘ In the beginning this world was 
just non-being (asat), one only without a second ; 
from that non-being. Being {sat) was produced.’ 
But verily, my dear, whence could this be ? How 
from non-being could Being be produced ? On the 
contrary, my dear, in the beginning this world was 
just Being, one only, without a second. It bethought 
itself : ‘ Would that I were many ! Let me procreate 
myself.’ It emitted heat. . . . That heat bethought 
itself . . . ' Would that I were many ! Let me procreate 

'■ It must not be thought that these ideas arose for the first time during the 
period oi the Upanisads, for we find many of them expressed in the 
philosophical portions of the Rgveda, Bk . x, in the Brahmanas, and more 
especially in the Aranyakas. 
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myself.’ It emitted water. . . . That water bethought 
itself . . . ‘ Would that I were many ! Let me pro- 
create myself.’ It emitted food ” (Chand. VI. 2 f.) ; 
and we are told that the whole universe, including man, 
is nothing but a product of these three elements, 
heat, water and food, which have for their animating 
principle the Primal Being. It does not seem likely 
that this Being was conceived as characterised by 
consciousness. ^ The Thought that is ascribed to this 
Being in the passage above cited must not, it would 
seem, be taken literally, for the same word here 
translated ‘ thought ’ is also used in the case of heat 
and water as each of these differentiates itself. Further 
the very materialistic account that is given of man and 
his conscious faculties, as the product of heat, water 
and food, the thrice repeated maxim that “ The 
mind consists of food,” and the striking illustration 
of this truth in the fact that without food for 15 days 
Svetaketu is imable to employ his mind, aU seem to 
point to the view that consciousness was regarded by 
this philosopher as the result of non-conscious processes, 
and as therefore not ultimate. Then also the view 
that in sleep, where there is a total lack of conscious- 
ness, or in death, where we are told that the mind 
has passed into breath, and breath into heat one 
reaches Being, seems to indicate that Being was 
conceived as some primeval xmconscious substance 
which underhes all things and which is best repre- 
sented by the three elements of heat, water, and food 
(earth). This Being is also described as " finest 
essence ” (VI (6). 6, 8-15), and seems as such to denote 
nothing more than some primeval stuff out of which 
everything in the universe, whether conscious soul 
or unconscious object, is ultimately constituted. The 
human soul ultimately dissolves into it, and so does the 
worm. ‘ Wdiatever they are in this world, whether 

* As Max Muller in his translation suggests. See S.B.E. Vol. i p.93 
footnote 2 (1879 edition) ; also Ramanuja (Sri Bhasya, S.B.E. Vol 48 pp. 
200-206), arguing on the assumption that the Upamsads always mean to 
teach that the Supreme Being has personal quahties. 
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tiger or lion, or wolf or bear, or worm, or fly, or gnat, 
or mosquito, that they become. That which is the 
finest essence this whole world has that as its soul. 
That is Reality {satya). That is Atman (Soul). 
That art thou, Svetaketu ’ (Chand. VI (9). 3 and 4). 
If then this ultimate essence which forms the stuff 
of all that exists is just the primeval substance out 
of which everything has come, it is not unhke that 
ultimate existence, called non-being, out of which an 
earher philosopher had conceived the universe to have 
developed. Whether as Non-being or Being, then, 
ultimate Reahty is some abstract potency or essence 
from which the universe has sprung and into which 
it wiU finally return. The reason for describing this 
ultimate Re^ty as merely Non-being or Being appears 
to be that, as the ultimate potentiality from which 
everything has sprung, it cannot have the quahties 
of the latter. It is that which exists prior to the 
development of qualities, and therefore cannot be 
described in terms of these quahties. It is true that 
our philosophers did not consciously argue thus, 
but it seems certainly to be imphed in their view as 
weU as in the view of those who taught that ultimate 
Reahty or Brahman was to be described as the 
Imperishable {aksara) and to be defined only negatively. 
Thus Yajnavalkya in answering Gargi’s question, 
“ Across what, then, pray, is space woven, w^arp and 
woof ? ” states, “ That, O Gargi, Brahmans call the 
Imperishable {aksara). It is not coarse, not fine, 
not short, not glowing (hke fire), not adhesive (hke 
water), without shadow and without darkness, without 
air and without space, without stickiness (intangible), ^ 
odourless, tasteless, without eye, without ear, without 
voice, without wind, without energy, without breath, 
without mouth (without personal or f amil y name, 
unaging, undying, without fear, immortal, stainless, 
not imcovered, not covered),^ without measrue, without 
inside and without outside ” (Br. Ill (8). 8). 

* A Madhyamdina addition. 
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The doctrine of the Imperishable as put forward 
by Yajnavalkya is not, however, merely the doctrine 
of Being, with its negative tendencies coming to fuller 
expression. Yajnavalkya appears as one of the great- 
est expounders of the view that Brahman is the 
supreme Reahty — Brahman, understood not as mere 
Being, but as a distinctly conscious principle.^ Con- 
sequently Yajnavalkya means more by Brahman 
or the Imperishable than mere Being. “ Verily, 
O Gaxgi,” he continues in answer to her question, 
“ that Imperishable is the unseen Seer, the unheard 
Hearer, the unthought Thinker, the imunderstood 
Understander. Other than It there is naught that 
sees. Other than It there is naught that hears. 
Other than It there is naught that thinks. Other 
than It there is naught that understands. Across 
this Imperishable, O Gargi, is space woven, warp 
and woof ” (Br. Ill (8). ii). In this thought of 
Yajnavalkya we reach the idea which is predominant 
in the Upanisads, that Brahman, the ground of all 
things, is a conscious principle. 

The word Brahman itself does not appear always 
to have had this lofty meaning. Originally used in 
the sense of hymn, prayer, sacred knowledge or magic 
formula, it soon came to mean the power inherent 
in these, and from this the transition to the idea of 
cosmic power or the power that supports the worlds 
was not difficult.® But what distinguishes the concept 
of Brahman from concepts such as Water, Breath, 
or Space, is that, unlike these concepts. Brahman 
as cosmic power came to be thought of primarily as 
we have seen in the case of Yajnavalkya, as a conscious 
principle. It is thus imphed that what underhes the 
external tmiverse is one with what exists within one's 
own self ; nay, more, that as conscious principle It 
is more akin to self than to not-seU. The seeds of 
monistic idealism, which as we shall see characterises 

» Cf. Bj. Up. Ill (4). I and 2. 

’ Cf. R. E. Hume — Thirteen Principal Upanisads, pp. 14 and 15. 
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the teaching of the Upanisads, as well as much of the 
later development of Indian thought, were sown, 
it would appear, by men hke Yajnavalkya with their 
philosophic insight that Brahman, the ultimate ground 
of aU things, is a conscious principle. 

The development which we have so far traced in 
the view of Supreme Reahty as some impersonal 
sensible element such as Water and Food (Earth) to 
more and more abstract and universal elements such 
as breath or air, space, non-Being, Being, the 
Imperishable, tiU finally we reach the view of Brahman 
as a conscious principle, represents only one among 
numerous hues of thought that came to development 
at this time.^ Some philosophers, it would appear, 
conceived the Supreme Being as Self {Atman) or 
Spirit 2 (Purusa). We have ^ready referred to the 
creation-theory which speaks of the First Cause as 
Atman, who existed in the form of a Purusa, and 
separating himself into male and female brings about 
aU that exists in the imiverse. Another very primitive 
Atman-theory is preserved for us in the Aitareya 
Upanisad, which begins with the words, “ In the be- 
ginning Atman (Self) verily, one only, was here — no 
other blinking thing whatever. He bethought him- 
self ; Let me now create worlds.” He accordingly 
created the worlds, and deities to guard the worlds. 
Then he created man (I (i)-(3)). The method employed 
by Atman in creating the worlds and man is significant. 
We are told that Atman shaped a Purusa and drew 
him forth from the waters, and brooded upon him. 
From the mouth of this Purusa came Fire ; from his 
nostrils. Air ; from his eyes, the Sun ; from his ears, 
the quarters of heaven ; from his skin, plants and 
trees ; from his heart, the moon ; from his navel, 

* Mythological ideas such as that of a giant Purusa, whom the gods 
sacrificed, and from whose body the universe came into being, and that of a 
cosmic egg, Hiranyagaibha, from which as it were the universe was hatched, 
come from JRgveic times, and are also to be found in the TJpani§ads. 

• I.e., as genius or guardian spirit of the universe, each individual and object 
of the universe likewise having its own presiding genius. See Dr. Barnett’s 
aurticle on " The Genius ” in the J.R.A.S. for October 1929, esp. pp. 742-8. 
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death ; and from his virile member, water. And 
in creating man, we are told that the Deity ordered 
those various elements in the external world to enter 
into man, and “ fire became speech and entered the 
mouth. Wind became breath and entered the nostrils. 
The sun became sight and entered the eyes. The 
quarters of heaven became hearing and entered the 
ears. Plants and trees became hairs, and entered the 
skin. The moon became mind, and entered the heart. 
Death became the out-breath (apana) and entered 
the navel. Waters became semen and entered the 
virile member ” (I (2). 3 and 4). What is noteworthy 
is that both the self and the not-self, which seem so 
entirely different from each other, are here regarded 
as having a mutual correspondence, since both of them 
are permeated by the same forces which emanated 
from the Primeval Purusa. Further, the old Rgvedic 
idea^ of a cosmic Purusa, from the parts of whose 
body various elements in the universe are regarded 
as emanating — an idea which occurs frequently in the 
Upanisads, as weU as later Indian writings — is here 
assinaiiated by the Atman-theory. The view that 
Ultimate Reality was Purusa or presiding Genius of the 
miiverse appears thus to have developed side by side 
with the view that It was Atman. Nay more, as 
evidenced by these early Atman-theories, it would 
appear that the distinction between Purusa and Atman 
was not maintained, the two being freely identified 
with each other, and in some cases Purusa being sub- 
ordinated to Atman, when the latter came to be re- 
garded as Ultimate Reality. 

The idea that Atman or Self created this universe 
naturally led philosophers to enquire in what Atman 
or self-hood as known in their own experience consists. 
What they asked, is that permanent something which 
underhes all the changing experiences of an individual, 
and itself unchangmg binds together his ever changing 
experiences ? This is taught to Indra by Prajapati.* 

1 ]^g Veda X. 90. • Chand, VIII (7)-(i2). 
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The true self of the individual, he declares, is not 
{a) the bodily self, which undergoes changes, sickness 
and death, nor (b) the dream-self, which, though 
unaffected by the changes of the body (as, e.g., when 
the body is ill, the dreamer may be quite unaware 
of his Ulness and be supremely happy) still undergoes 
experiences as though it suffered change, sickness and 
death, nor (c), even the self in dreamless sleep, which 
neither suffers from the imperfection of the body nor 
undergoes experiences as though it suffered from these 
imperfections, and is thus truly above all change, but 
nevertheless suffers from the defect of lacking con- 
sciousness, but (d) that self which appears as the 
conscious principle in the body. Regarding this 
self, Prajapati declares, “ where the eye is directed 
thus toward space, that is the seeing j>erson [cdksusa 
purusa) ; the eye is (the instrument) for seeing. 
Now he who knows, ‘ Let me smell this ’ — that is, 
the Self {Atman) ; the nose is (the instrument) for 
smelling. Now he who knows ‘ Let me utter this ' — 
that is the Self ; the voice is (the instrument) for 
utterance. Now he who knows ‘ Let me hear this ’ — 
that is the Self ; the ear is (the instrument) for hearing. 
Now he who knows ‘ Let me think this ' — that is the 
Self ; the mind {manas) is his divine eye {daiva 
caksu). He, verily, with that divine eye the mind, 
sees desires here, and experiences enjoyment ” (Chand. 
VIII (12). 4 and 5). The Atman in the body is thus 
found to be the principle of consciousness which under- 
hes aU the experiences of an individual, and when 
it was postulated as the ground of the universe, there 
was very httle to distinguish this from the view that 
Brahman as a conscious principle pervades the universe, 
and both theories are merged into one, Atman being 
freely identified with Brahman, and Brahman with 
Atman. ^ And since, as we have already pointed out, 
Atman was also identified with Purusa, all three terms 

* Cf. Br II \5) ; IV, (4). 25 ; Chand. Ill (14). 4 ; VIII (14). i ; Ait. (3). 13 ; 
(5). 3 ; Mund. II (2) ; Svet. i. 16 ; Mait. II. 2 ; VI. 17. 
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are freely interchanged. “ This, shining, immortal 
Person {Purusa) who is in this earth, and, with refer- 
ence to oneself, this shining, immortal Person who is 
in the body — he indeed, is just this Soul {Atman), 
this Immortal, this Brahma, this aU ” (Br. II (5). i ff.). 
By the time of the Svetasvatara, it appears that these 
three terms were so generally used to designate one 
and the same Being, that the Svetasvatara uses all 
three terms to refer to the Supreme Reality, and passes 
from one to the other without the slightest hesitancy. ^ 
Whether, then, the Supreme Being was conceived of 
as Brahman, Purusa or Atman, all theories meet in 
the end in the view that the ground of all things is an 
aU-pervading conscious principle. What further attri- 
butes are ascribed to this Being, we must now enquire. 

That Brahman is one without a second may be said 
to be the theme of all the Upanisads. “ Verily, in 
the beginning this world was Brahman, one only ” 
(Br. I (4). ii).^ All the gods and all the powers 
hitherto recognised are subordinate to Him. The 
gods Agni and Vayu are unable respectively to bum 
or to blow away so much as a piece of straw without 
the power given to them by Brahman (Kena 14-23) ; 
and Yajnavalkya systematically reduces the number 
of gods from 3,306 to one, and proclaims Him to be 
Brahman (Br. Ill (9). 1-9). 

This unitary Being is described as infinite and limit- 
less (Br. II (4). 12 ; Taitt. II. i). Its infinitude is 

1 Cf. Svet. III. 7-12. FoUowing this usage, we shah employ the term. 
Brahman, generaUy for the Supreme Being, even if in the text He is referred 
to by some other name. 

Note. — Of other terms used in the Upanisads to refer to the Supreme Being, 
the more important are Prajapati and I^ana. Prajapati rises to importance 
in the Brahmanas as the Creator, and that is the significance which the term 
primarily has in the Upanisads also. Cf. Br. I (5) ; VI (4). 2 ; Chand. II 
(23). 2 and 3 : IV (17). 1-3, etc. In his capacity as the source of all things 
Prajapati is often addressed as Father ; Cf. Br. I (5). i and 2 ; V. 2. The 
references to the Supreme Being as I^na occur chiefly in the later Upanisads, 
e.g. Mund. Ill (i). i-3 ; Svet. I. 8 ; III. 7-9. The word means Lord, and of 
it, Mr. W. D. HiU writes, “ the term approaches most nearly of all terms to 
the conception of the personal deity of monotheism.” The Bhagavadgita, 
p. 23. The significance of this conception will be considered later. 

• Cf. also I (4). I and 17. 
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such that even if one removes the infinite from it, 
it still remains infinite. “ The yon is fulness ; fulness, 
this. From fulness, fulness doth proceed. With- 
drawing fulness’s fulness off, e’en fulness then itself 
remains ” (Br. V Being infinite, temporal and 

spatial restrictions do not apply to it, for it transcends 
them. It is, therefore, ageless and deathless (Chand. 
VIII (i). 5). “ This Brahman is without an earlier 

and without a later, without an inside and without an 
outside ” (Br. II (5). 19) ; tmbom and beyond space 
(Br. IV (4). 20). 

in this its infinite and transcendent form, it appears 
to be indescribable in terms of positive qualities, and 
hence, as we noted, Yajnavalkya coxild describe it 
only negatively. Yajnavalkya arrives at the same 
conclusion regarding the unknowabihty of the essential 
nature of Brahman on the ground that Brahman as 
conscious principle, is that whereby all knowing 
takes place, and as knower it can never become a known 
object. “You could not see the seer of seeing. You 
could not hear the hearer of hearing. You could not 
think the thinker of thinking. You co\ild not under- 
stand the understander of understanding ’’ (Br. Ill 
(4)- 2). 

But while in its infinite and transcendent form and 
in its nature as knowing principle Brahman cannot 
be known, still as revealed in various elements in the 
universe, some at least of its attributes may, it would 
appear, be divined. Philosophers accordingly set 
themselves to this task. It is this epoch in Indian 
speculation that seems to be represented by the appear- 
ance of Yajnavalkya in the arena of philosophical 
discussion. Views similar to the one propounded in 
the Honey-Doctrine^ seem for Yajnavalkya the start- 
ing-point. The Honey-Doctrine, which is expoimded 
in fifteen paragraphs, is unable to say very much 
more regarding Brahman than that He is the Soul 

' Cf. Atharva-veda X (8). 29, where this verse occurs with slight variations 

• Br. II ( 5 )- 
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{Atman), the Immortal One, who pervades the earth, 
the waters, fire, wind, sun, the quarters of heaven, 
moon, hghtning, thunder, space, law, truth, mankind, 
and the soul, and corresponding with these, pervades 
also the body, the semen, speech, breath, eye, ear, 
mind, heat in the individual, sound, space in the heart, 
virtuousness, truthfulness, the human being, and the 
soul. Similarly, a philosopher proclaims that Brahman 
is in speech, breath, eye, and ear, and corresponding 
with these, in Fire, Wind, Sun and the quarters of 
heaven. But he is unable to say very much more 
about the nature of Brahman, than that he is the 
Brilliant One (Chand. II (18). 2-6).^ Yajnavalkya 
points out that though Brahman is in all these things. 
He is different from these, being the “ unseen Seer, 
the unheard Hearer, the imthought Thinker, the 
ununderstood Understander ” (Br. Ill (7). 23). It is 
in possessing such knowledge of Brahman that 
Yajnavalkya considers himself superior to all the 
learned men of his day.* His contempt for Sakalya 
is precisely because the latter has failed to go beyond 
the traditional identif5dng of Brahman with the Purusa 
who abides in earth, desire, eye, space, darkness, 
water, semen and their corresponding counterparts 
(Br. Ill (g). 10-18). He declares that it is necessary 
to pluck apart and to put together these Purusas and 
to pass beyond them (Br. Ill (9). 26). So far as merely 
such identification of Brahman with various Purusas 
goes, he shows himself as expert as anyone else of his 
day (Br. Ill (9). 19-26). But his own distinctive 
contribution lies in his penetrating behind the con- 
ventional view that Brahman is speech, fife, breath, 
sight, hearing, mind, and heart, in order to discover 
the attributes of the Being who can be regarded in 
these various ways. 

* For other similar identifications, see Br. II (i) ; III (7) ; III (9). 10-17 ; 
IV (I) ; VI (I) ; Chand. Ill (18) ; IV (5)-(io) : V (i2)-(i8) ; VII ; Kaus. 
II. 3 and 4 ; IV ; and for sitoUar classification of cosmic and corresponding 
personal phenomena, see Ait. I. i and 2 ; Chand. Ill {13). 

• Cf. Br III (i). I and 2 ; III (9'. iz- 
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Thus in his conversation with King Janaka he points 
out with great insight that, corresponding to these 
six principles. Brahman has the attribute of intelligence, 
which expresses itself in speech, the element of dearness 
which hfe has for all beings, the truthfulness of sight, 
the unhmitedness of the quarters of heaven (hearing), 
the bhssfulness of mind, and the quahty of being a 
steadfast support which is found in the heart (Br. IV 
(i). The quahties deduced in each case are note- 
worthy, as being quahties which are the most signi- 
ficant of the quahties possessed by these objects, and 
suggest the view that if Brahman is to be described 
in terms of positive quahties. He must be described 
in terms of what is most significant in this universe, 
i.e., in terms of what makes various things in the world 
valuable and precious to us. This last appears, indeed, 
to be the gist of his classical eulogy of the Brahman- 
Atman, where he declares that everything is dear, 
not for what it is in itself, but because of Atman. 

" Lo, verily, not for love of a husband is a husband 
dear, but for love of the soul {Atman) a husband 
is dear. Lo, verily, not for love of the wife is a wife 
dear, but for the love of the soul, a wife is dear. Lo, 
verily, not for love of the sons are sons dear, but for 
love of the soul sons are dear. Lo, verily, not for love 
of the wealth is w^ealth dear, but for love of the soul 
wealth is dear . . . Lo, verily, not for love of all is all 
dear, but for love of the soul aU is dear" Br. II (4). 
5). The supreme preciousness of Brahman is indicated 
by the immeasurable bhss which Yajnavalkya declares 
to belong to one who has attained the Brahma-world. 
He says that it is 100 x 100 x 100 x 100 x 100 x 100 
times the highest bhss known in the world of men 
(Br. IV (3). 33).^ Brahman-Atman is thus more 

* The word Atman is here used for the ultimate ground of all things (or 
Brahman) cf. “ with the understanding of the soul {Atman), this world-all 
is known ” Br. II (4). 5 ; see also the rest of this section {6)-(i4). 

* The same idea occurs in Taitt. II. 8 , also in Satapatha Brahmana XIV (7). 
I. 31-39. The Taittirlya expounds the view that Brahman consists of four 
" persons ” one inside the other. Food (earth), breath {prana), mind {mano- 
maya), understanding {vijndna-maya) and bliss {dnan'da-maya) ; bhss 
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desirable than home, offspring or wealth (Br. IV (4). 
22). He is perfect bliss. 

Brahman, then, according to Yajnavalkya, although 
unknown in His own essential nature, is as revealed 
in the universe that which gives significance and value 
to all things — Himself the most supremely valuable 
of aU. 

Yajnavalkya was not by any means the only one 
who sought to deduce the nature of Brahman from the 
traditional identifying of Him with various elements 
in the cosmos and the finite self. Records of four 
similar attempts by other philosophers have come 
down to us. Thus the philosopher-king, Ajatasatru, 
systematically deduces from Gargya’s conception of 
Brahman as the Person [Purusa) in the sun, moon, 
lightning, space, wind, fire, water, mirror, sound, 
quarters of heaven, shadow, and the body, correspond- 
ing attributes in Brahman as the pre-eminent, 
white-robed, brilhant, fuU and non-active, unconquered, 
vanquisher, counterpart, the shining One, hfe, in- 
separable companion, death, the embodied and finally 
adds that He is the conscious principle within oneself 
(Br. II Here again it is noteworthy that the 

attributes deduced are not equally every possible 
attribute which these elements may possess, but only 
what are most significant of them. Thus His pervading 
the sun reveals Him as the “ pre-eminent, the head and 
king of aU beings,” His pervading space reveals Him 
as the full and non-active, ^ His pervading the wind 
reveals Him as the unconquered, the infinite in power, 
and so on with the rest. 

So also in the instruction which Satyakama receives, 
it is pointed out that Brahman is the shining One in 

representing His inmost self (II. 1-5. III). As Food, He is the source of all 
creatures, as Breath He supports them, sis Hind He is the source of all Vedas, 
as Understanding He is the source of Sraddhd{l aith), rfa (the right), satya 
(the true), yoga (discipline) and mahas (greatness) ; and as Bhss, He is the 
source of all delight. 

‘ A similar account occurs in Kaus. IV. 

’ A sign possibly of perfection, for activity in Indian thought is usually 
associated with lack and finitude, and bondage to Karma. 


C 
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the East, West, South and North, as the Endless or 
the i nfini te in the earth, air, sky, and ocean, as the 
Luminous in the fire, sun, moon, and lightning, and as 
Possessing a support in breath, eye, ear and mind. 
This discourse also ends by adding that above all 
Brahman is to be known as the conscious principle 
in oneself (Chand. IV (4)-(i5)). At this point the 
teacher breaks forth into a praise of Brahman as 
“ ‘ Loveliness-uniter ’ {samyadvdma) , for aU lovely 
things come together unto it ' Goods-bringer ’ 
vdmant) for it brings all goods. . . . ‘ Light-bringer ’ 
{hhdmantj, for it shines in aU worlds.” 

Kaikeya’s instruction of the six Brahmans who come 
to him each with a different notion as to what Brahman 
is, viz., that He is heaven, sun, wind, space, water, 
and earth, is not only to show that Brahman is all 
these, but also to deduce from each of these partial 
definitions of Brahman, a corresponding attribute in 
Him. Thus, as heaven. He is the brightly shining 
One ; as sun, the manifold one ; as wind, one who 
possesses various paths ; as space, one who is expanded; 
as water, one who is all wealth ; as earth, one who is 
a support. Here again obviously the philosopher 
attempts to describe Brahman in terms of what is 
most striking and significant in each of these various 
elements with which He is identified, and concludes 
by pointing out that Brahman is the Soul which 
is within oneself (Chand. V (ii)-(i8)). 

The progressive instruction of Narada by Sanat- 
kumaxa, ^ whereby Narada is led from lower to higher 
and higher conceptions of Brahman — from Brahman 
as name, speech, mind, conception, thought, medita- 
tion, understanding, etc., to Soul {Atman) as the 
highest — has for its characteristic the fact that each 
category, which is mentioned as descriptive of 
Brahman, is mentioned on the ground that it is 
important and indispensable ; and if it is transcended 
it is only because there is a still higher category, 

• Chand. VII. 
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which is also important and indispensable, and which 
has the added merit of subsuming under itself the 
previous categories. Thus an effort is made to describe 
Brahman in terms of qualities, the most significant 
and all-inclusive. 

In this way, it woiild seem, philosophers sought to 
go beyond the view that Brahman, the tdtimate ground 
of all things, is a conscious principle, and to describe 
it in terms suggestive of value and pre-eminence. 
It is true that they do not tell us very much about the 
attributes of Brahman, beyond what has been men- 
tioned above. Nevertheless, it is significant that 
Brahman, the all-pervading conscious principle, tended 
to be regarded as possessed of value. 

While some sought thus to deduce the attributes 
of Brahman from the fact that He pervades this and 
that element in the universe, others, it would appear, 
with less discrimination, but greater zeal for the 
truth that Brahman is the unity which explains all 
this diversity, straightway identified Brahman with 
everything in the universe. To them the truth that 
nothing can exist without Brahman was aU-engrossing, 
for was it not such a unitary principle which they so 
passionately sought after at this time ? Exulting 
in their discovery, they therefore proclaim with bhnd 
enthusiasm, Lo, here, all is Brahman. “ Verily, this 
whole world is Brahman. Tranquil, let one worship 
It as that from which he came forth, as that into 
which he will be dissolved, as that in which he breathes” 
(Chand. Ill (14). i). “ Verily, what is called Brahman 

-—that is the same as what the space outside of a person 
is. Verily, what the space outside of a person is — ^that 
is the same as what the space within a person is. 
Verily, what the space within a person is — ^that is the 
same as what the space here within the heart is ” 
(Chand. Ill (12). 7). “ This Self, verily, is a world 
of aU created beings ” (Br. I (4). 16). ” Verily, this 

whole world is Brahman . . . containing aU works, 
containing all desires, contsuning aU odours, containing 
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all tastes, encompassing this whole world, the unspeak- 
ing, the unconcerned — this is the Soul of mine within 
the heart, this is Brahman ” (Chand. Ill (14). 

But this wholesale predication of everything found 
in the universe as being of Brahman, if it was intended 
seriously, and not meant merely in an exaggerated 
way to refer to the all-pervading power of Brahman, 
could not continue for very long, for a little reflection 
suffices to show that if Brahman is everything all 
over again. He is not the unity which philosophers 
were seeking. That which explains everything cannot 
be the same as everything. Accordingly philosophers 
were not long in perceiving that Brahman must be 
very different in character from the universe. Indeed 
so different it seemed to them He must be, that on 
the one hand, as already noted, they declared that He 
is essentially unknown, and on the other, that He is 
to be described only in terms of qualities which are 
most significant in the elements of this universe. 
This twofold tendency comes to fuller development 
in the later Upanisads, ^ as we shall presently see. 

WTiat is noticeable as we pass from the earher 
Upanisads to the later is the growing conviction that 
Brahman must be very different from the universe, 
and therefore essentially unknown. “ Him who is 
hard to see, entered into the hidden, set in the secret 
place, dwelhng in the depth, primeval ” (Katha H. 
12, Svet. VI. ii). “ Though He is hidden in aU things, 
that Soul {Atman) shines not forth. But He is seen 
by subtle seers with superior, subtle intellect” (Katha 
III. 12, Svet. IV. 15). “ Not by speech, not by mind, 
not by sight can He be apprehended. How can He 

* I assume, what scholars seem unanimously to believe, that the 
Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya Upanisads to which I have confined myself 
so far, are older than other Upanisads, although it is not precluded that those 
two Upanisads have been subject to later interpolations. I have sought to 
confine my references to such passages as do not appear to be later 
interpolations. Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, Taittirlya, Aitareya, Kausitaki 
and the prose section of Kena are usually regarded as earlier than other 
Upanisads, and there seems little reason to question this view. (See, e.g., 
P. Deussen — Philosophy oj the Upanisads, pp. 22-26.) 
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be comprehended otherwise than by one’s saying 
' He is ’ ? ” (Mund. Ill (i). 8 ; Kena 3 ; Katha VI. 12). 
He is declared to have a transcendent nature which 
baffles human thought. “ There the eye goes not, 
speech goes not, nor the mind. We know not, we 
understand not how one would teach It. Other, 
indeed, is It than the known, and moreover above 
the unknown. — ^Thus have we heard of the ancients 
who to us have explained It ” (Kena 3). He possesses 
many marvellous and transcendent powers. “ Sitting, 
He proceeds afar ; lying. He goes ever5rwhere . . . 
who is the bodiless among bodies, stable among the 
unstable, the great, aU-pervading Soul ” (Katha II. 
21 and 22). “ Unmoving, the One {ekam) is swifter 

than the mind. The sense-powers {dev a) reached not 
It, speeding on before. Past others running. This 
goes standing ” (Isa 4). “ Eternal, aU-pervading, 

omni-present, exceedingly subtle ” (Mund. I (i). 6) ; 
“ Brilliant is It the hght of lights ” (Mund. II (2). 9) ; 
“ Vast, heavenly, of unthinkable form ” (Mund. Ill 
(i). 7) ; “ Having an eye on every side and a face on 
every side, having an arm on every side, and a foot 
on every side ” (Svet. III. 3). “ The Person {Purusa) 
has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet ; He surrounds the earth on all sides, and stands 
ten fingers’ breath beyond ” (Svet. III. 14).^ “ With- 

out foot or hand. He is swift and a seizer ! He sees 
without eye ; He hears without ear ” (Svet. III. 19). 
“ Not above, not across, nor in the middle has one 
grasped Him. There is no likeness of Him, whose 
name is Great Glory {mahad yasas) ” (Svet. IV. 19). 
Brahman thus in His transcendent aspect has, it 
w'ould seem, marvellous qualities beyond all thought 
and imagination. 

Besides such quahties which make Brahman awful 
and incomprehensible, these later philosophers also 

* These stanzas of the Svetasvatara are evidently taken from older sources. 
With ^vet. Ill 3, cf. Rgyeda X (8i). 3, and with Svet. III. 14, cf. Rgveda X 
(90). I. 
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ascribe to the Supreme Being numerous perfections 
which render Him an object of aspiration, and even 
of love. Thus he is described as the “ best,” the 
” supreme ” (Katha II. 17 ; Svet. I. 7 ; III. 7 ; 
Mait. V. 2) ; “ greater than the great ” (Katha II. 20 ; 
Svet. III. 9) ; higher than whom there is nothing at 
aU (Katha III. ii ; Mund. Ill (2). 8 ; Svet. I. 12 ; 
III. 9) ; “a hght without smoke ” (i.e., the perfect 
One, Katha IV. 13) ; “ all-knowing, aU wise ” (Mund. 
I (i). 9 ; II (2). 7 ; Svet. VI. 2 and 16 ; III. 19 ; 
Isa 8) ; " hghted by His own intellect ” (Svet. VI. 18), 
the principle of intelligence (Mait. H. 4) ; “ consisting 
of mind,” ‘‘ the bhssful ” (Mund. II (2). 7), “ constant 
. . . stable ” (Katha III. 15 ; Mund. I (2). ii) ; 
“ steadfast ” (Mait. II. 4) ; “ firm support ” (Svet. 
I. 7) ; “ without equal or superior ” (Svet. VI. 8) ; 
” whose is this greatness on the earth ” (Mund. II (2). 

7) ; whom “ all the gods reverence ” (Katha V. 3) ; 
“ worthy to be worshipped day by day ” (Katha IV. 

8) ; from whom one does not shnnk away (Katha IV. 5, 
12 and 13) : “ who grants desires ” (Katha V. 13 ; 
Svet. VI. 13) ; ” the adorable God ” (Svet. VI. 18) ; 
“ the object of desire ” (Mund. II (2). i). 

While then it may be admitted that numerous 
perfections come to be ascribed to the Supreme Being 
in the later Upanisads, it remains to ask how far 
moral perfection is ascribed to Him. In the earher 
Upanisads Brahman is proclaimed to be free from 
evil, and an early attempt to teach this occurs at the 
beginning of the Brhadaranyaka, where it is explained 
that Brahman is called Purusa “ Since before purva) 
all this world, He burned up (V us) all evils ” (I (4). i). 
It is also asserted that one who becomes Brahman 
is freed from evil, for ” Evil, verily, does not go to the 
gods ” (Br. I (5). 20). Similarly in the Chandogya 
it is said of the Brahma- world, “ AU evils turn back 
therefrom, for that Brahma-world is freed from evil ” 
(VIII (4). I and 2) ; and it is asserted that the Brahman- 
Atman is “ free from evil, ageless, deathless, sorrowless. 
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hungerless, thirstless ” (VII (i). 5). But in the absence 
of much positive teaching ^ regarding the moral nature 
of Brahman, and judging from the fact that being free 
from evil is associated with being ageless, deathless, 
sorrowless, hungerless and thirstless, one cannot be 
sure that more is meant by “ evil ” in these passages 
than sorrow, pain and death. It may be, therefore, 
that all that these Upanisads by saying that He is 
free from evil mean to teach is that Brahman is, 
as Yajnavalkya declares, “ beyond hunger and thirst, 
beyond sorrow and delusion, beyond old age and 
death” (Br. Ill (5). i). 

When, however, we turn to the later Upanisads, 
it seems likely that Brahman was regarded as free 
from " evil ” understood also in its moral sense ; for 
here, as we have tried to show, we find the thought 
emerging that Brahman is not merely the unknown 
conscious principle which He was predominantly 
conceived to be in the earher Upanisads, but also One 
characterised by many perfections. Further, there is 
as we shall now see, also more definite teaching regard- 
ing the moral nature of the Supreme Being than is 
to be found in the eaher Upanisads. Thus when the 
Katha declares, “ As the sun, the eye of the whole 
world, is not suUied by the external faults of the eyes, 
so the one Inner Soul of all things is not sullied by 
evil in the world, being external to it ” (V. ii), it is 
not unhkely that by evil is meant more than mere 
sorrow, pain and death, for in the passage preceding 
this it is said that Brahman is “ pure ” (V. 8), and it 
is part of the systematic teaching of the Katha that 
only he attains Brahman, who has ceased from bad 
conduct (H. 24) and is ever ” pure,” holding his body 

* The Honey-Doctrine mentions among other things that Brahman exists 
in dharma (virtue) and in satyam (truth), Br. II (5). ii and 12. The description 
of Brahman as satyam occurs frequently. Cf. Br. II (i). 20; (3). i, 6 ; 

IV (i). 4 ; V (5). I ; (14). 4 ; Chand. VIII (i). 4 ; (3). 4 ; {7). i ; Taitt. 

II. I ; Kaus. i. 6, etc. As the source of the Vedas and sacrifices (cf. Bf. 
I (2). 5) ; li (4). 10 ; Chand. I (6). 8 ; II (23). 2 ; IV. (17) ; VII (i) and 
(2) ; and as the origin of the castes Br. I (4). 1 1-15 ; II (4). 6, Brahman may 
be regarded as the source of all that is binding on men in the way of duty. 
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in control (III. 3-9). Further it describes Brahman 
as one who with the soul drinks of righteousness {rta) in 
the world of good deeds, and as contrasted with the 
soul, which is called “ shade,” Brahman is called 
“ hght ” {III. i), which would seem to imply that 
Brahman does not “ drink ” of unrighteousness as 
the soul does. Besides it is taught that Brahman 
is ” born in right {rta) ” (V. 2). The teaching of the 
Isa regarding the moral nature of Brahman is even 
more definite, for it describes Him as ” the pure 
{suddha), unpierced by evil {a-pdpa-viddha) and 
adds, “ Appropriately He distributed objects {artha 
through the eternal years ” (Isa 8). The Mundaka 
exclaims, “ pure is He whom the ascetics {yati) with 
imperfections done away, behold ” (HI (i). 5). In 
Him the best of Brahma-knowers delight (III (i). 4). 
From Him are produced “ Faith sraddhd), truth, 
chastity, and the law {vidhi) ” (II (i). 7). The 
Maitri likewise declares that Brahman is “ pure, 
steadfast and unswerving, stainless ... an enjoyer 
of righteousness ” (II. 7). He abides in goodness 
{sattva) (VI. 38). AU these visions of the moral 
nature of Brahman seem to reach their culmination 
in the Svetasvatara, where it is declared that Brahman 
is “ the instigator of the highest being {sattva) unto 
the purest attainment ” (HI. 12), bountiful {maghavan), 
kindly {siva) (HI. ii), devoid of the qu^ity of the 
senses (III. 17), the bringer of right {dharma), the 
remover of evil {papa) (VI. 6), “ irreproachable, 
spotless ” (VI. 19). It is true that in these Upanisads 
the teaching regarding the moral nature of Brahman 
appears only in scattered references and even then 
mingled with much else which tends to rob it of 
clarity and pointedness. Nevertheless it is significant 
that it does appear and appears much more definitely 
than in the earher Upanisads. 

It would seem, then, that Upanisadic thought 
regarding the nature of the Supreme Being passed 
from an earher stage of speculation and investigation 
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where the view that was reached was that Brahman 
was primarily an ultimate, aU-pervading conscious 
principle, to a later stage, where Brahman, besides 
being conceived thus, came also to be regarded as 
possessing many transcendent qualities as well as 
several perfections. ^ 

2. The Relation of the Deity to the world. 

The earhest theories which we find in the Upanisads 
assume, as the cosmogonies already referred to abun- 
dantly testify, a naive realistic attitude towards the 
world, and regard it when once created by the Deity 
as something real and external to Him. Thus most of 
these theories begin by sapng that in the beginning 
the Primal Being alone existed, and desiring to be 
many He created the worlds. “ In the beginning, 
this world was Soul {Atman) alone in the form of a 
person. . . . Verily, He had no dehght. He desired 
a second,” and He created beings (Br. I (4). i and 3).^ 
The worlds which He created were external to Himself, 
and so He entered into them “ even to the finger-nail 
tips ” (Br. I (4). 7). 

VTiile their reahsm led them thus to speak of the 
Supreme Being as something external to the world, 
from the beginning, as this early creation-theory shows, 
they also regarded the Deity as completely pervading 
the universe. The thought of Divine immanence 
is stressed to such an extent that it often leads them 
into thorough-going pantheistic utterances. “ Having 
entered into it. He became both the actual {sat) and the 
yon {tya), both the defined {nirukta) and the undefined, 
both the based and the non-based, both the conscious 


* The fact that the Svetasvatara shows the greatest development along 
these lines, and reveals sectarian tendencies, identifying the Deity Rudra 
with the Supreme Being (cf. III. 1-4), seems to suggest that the development 
which we have traced in thought regarding Brahman in the later Upanisads 
was chiefly due to the influence of religious ideas. This will become more 
evident when we consider the relation in which these thinkers regarded the 
Supreme Being as standing to the finite soul. 

* Cf. also Br. I (4). ii and 17 ; Chand. VI (2). i and 3, Taitt. II. 6 ; Prasna 
I. 4. 
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vijnana) and the unconscious, both the real (satya) 
and the false {anrta). As the real, He became whatever 
there is here ” (Taitt. II. 6). “ This Self, verily, is a 

world of created things ” (Br. I( 4). 16). Generally, 
however, their realism appears to modify their panthe- 
ism and to lead them to the view that Brahman is 
not Himself the universe, but one who completely 
pervades the universe as its Soul. “ He entered 
in here, even to the fingernail tips, as a razor would be 
hidden in a razor-case, or fire in a fire-holder ” (Br. I 
(4). 7). Thus when philosophers discussed the nature 
of Brahman, the conceptions of Brahman as the 
' Person ’ in the sun, moon, lightning, space, wind, 
fire, water, earth, body and such like, we saw, were 
not denied but accepted (Br. H (i) ; H (5) ; HI (9) ; 
Kaus. 4). Kaikeya points out to the six Brahmans 
who go to him for instruction that the Brahman- Atman 
is not to be identified with the heaven, sun, wind, 
space, water and earth, for these form only various 
parts of His body, while He himself is Soul, similar 
to oneself (Chand. V (18). i and 2). Svetaketu is 
taught that “ that which is the finest essence — this 
whole world has that as its Soul ” (Ch^d. VI {9)-(i6), 
cf. also Chand. VII (26)). The Honey-Doctrine de- 
clares that Brahman has made numerous dwelling- 
places for Himself in the world. “ ‘ Citadels with 
two feet He did make, citadels with four feet He did 
make. Into the citadels He, having become a bird — 
Into the citadels {pur as) the Person {purusa) entered.’ 
This, verily, is the Person (purusa) dwelling in aU 
cities (purisaya). There is nothing by which He is not 
covered, nothing by which He is not hid ” (Br. H (5). 
18). Yajnavalkya systematically teaches in Br. HI 
(7) ^ that Brahman is “ He, who dwelhng in all things, 
yet is other than all things, whom aU things do not 
know, whose body aU things are, who controls all 

* Cf. also Br. Ill (4) and (5) where Yajnavalkya teaches that Brahman is 
“ the Soul in all things," and (6) where he teaches that on Him everything 
is woven warp and woof. 
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things from within — ^He is your Soul, the Inner 
Controller [antaryamin), the Immortal” (III (7). 15). 
It is asserted that He " has entered this conglomerate 
abode — He is the maker of everything, for He is the 
creator of all ; the world is His ” (Br. IV (4). 13). 

The same view appears also in the later Upanisads. 
" By the Lord enveloped must this aU be — ^whatever 
moving thing there is in the moving world ” (Isa i). 
“ He who on aU things looks as just in the Self {dtman), 
and on the Self as in all beings — He does not shrink 
away from Him ” (Isa 6). The Katha (V. 9-13) 
proclaims that Brahman exists in the rmiverse as its 
Inner Soul {antar dtman). “ As the one fire has 
entered the world and becomes corresponding in form 
to every form, so the one Inner Soul of all things is 
corresponding in form to every form, and yet is 
outside ” (V. 9). The Mundaka, in language remini- 
scent of the Rgvedic idea of the Primev^ Purusa, 
from various parts of whose body the universe came 
into being, teaches that the universe forms the body 
of Brahman : “ Fire is His head ; His eyes, the moon 
and sun ; the regions of space. His ears ; His voice, 
the revealed Vedas ; wind, His breath ; His heart, 
the whole world ; out of His feet, the earth. Truly, 
He is the Inner Soul of all.” “ From Him, the seas 
and mountains aU. From Him roU rivers of every 
kind. And from Him all herbs, the essence too, 
whereby that Inner Soul dwells in beings ” (II (i). 
4 and 9). Similarly the Svetasvatara describes 
Brahman as “ the Soul which pervades all things as 
butter is contained in cream ” (I. 16) ; the “ Inner 
Soul of all things ” (VI. ii), and the Maitri asks the 
sacrihcer to meditate upon the divinity as Him “ who 
is the bird of golden hue, who dwells in both the heart 
and sun ” (VI. 34). The predominant thought of the 
Upanisads seems therefore to be that Brahman per- 
vades the world as its Soul. 

As its Soul, it would appear. He is the power which 
makes it what it is. Hence it is that in the early 
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theories the ultimate Principle was, as we noted, de- 
scribed as Breath and as Food, for it is by means of 
these that creatures live ; cf. Taitt. II. 2 and 3. So 
the Kausitaki observes with regard to Wind as 
Brahman, “ This Brahman, verily, shines when fire 
blazes. This Brahman, verily, shines when the sun 
is seen ” (II. 12). The gods themselves, as we found, 
are powerless apart from Brahman, for the power 
of Agni to bum and of Vayu to blow are given to 
them by Brahman (Kena 14-26). “ On It all the 

worlds do rest ” (Katha V. 8) ; “ founded on which 
the whole world shines radiantly ” (Mund. Ill (2). i). 
So completely is everything regarded as dependent 
on Brahman who resides in them as their inner power, 
that the Svetasvatara even proceeds to speak of 
Brahman poetically as Himself these various objects. 
" That surely is Agni (fire). That is Aditya (sun). 
That is Vayu (wind), and that is the moon. That 
surely is the pure. That is the waters. That is 
Prajapati (Lord of creation).” “ Thou art woman. 
Thou art man. Thou art the youth and the maiden 
too. Thou as an old man totterest with a staff. 
Being born, thou becomest facing in every direction ” 
(IV. 2 and 3).^ Similarly the Katha: “The swan 

' It is to be noted that these passages are not original in these Upanisads, 
but quotations. 6vet. IV. 2 = Vajasaneyi Saihhita 32. i ; §vet. IV 3 
= Atharva-Veda X (8). 27 ; Katha V, 2 = with the omission of the last 
word Rg. Veda IV (40). g, and exactly as here = Vajasrneyi Saihhita 10. 24 ; 
12. 14 , Taittiriya Sariihita 3. 2. 10. i ; Satapatha Brahmana 6. 7. 3. n 
(Hume). 

It would appear that these passages, as they occur in these two Upanisads, 
are to be interpreted as suggested above, and not pantheistically, not only 
on the ground that the general trend of the Svetasvatara and the Katha is 
to distinguish clearly betw'een Brahman and the world (cf. ^vet. I. 7-12 ; 
III. I and 2 ; III lo' 14, 17 and 18 ; IV. i, etc ; Katha II. 22 ; IV. 9, 12’ 
and 13 ; V. 9-1 1 ; V. 13 ; VI. 2 and 3), but also for the reason that the 
Svetasvatara adds to the tw'o stanzas quoted above a stanza which ends 
" Thou dost abide with immanence, wherefrom all beings are born ” — which 
seems to imply that Brahman is immanent in these objects rather than identical 
with them ; and the passage from the Katha definitely, in its latter half, 
teaches that Brahman is born in these various objects. 

Similarly, it is doubtful if many passages which seem to identify Brahman 
with the objects of the world are to be understood literally. One must 
always seek to understand them, it would appear, in the light of their context. 
Thus it is certain that when the Mundaka exclaims, " The Person Himself 
is everything here ” (II (i). 10), it mea’ns only to sav in a forceful way that 
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(i.e., sun) in the clear, the Vasu in the atmosphere, 
the priest by the altar, the guest in the house, in man, 
in broad space, in the right {rta), in the sky, born in 
water, born in cattle, born in the right, born in rock, 
is the Right, the Great ” (V. 2). 

The relation of body to soul, in terms of which 
relation, as we noted, these philosophers chiefly 
conceive the relation of the universe to Brahman, 
does not, however, express all that they teach regarding 
the relation of the world to Brahman, for while it has 
the merit of revealing the intimate manner in which 
Brahman pervades and energises the universe, it does 
not make explicit the fact that Brahman is not only 
the operative cause of the universe, but also its material 
cause ; i.e., that the universe depends on Brahman 
not only for its energising power, but also for its very 
substance, as they no doubt believe. Thus the early 
cosmogonies always proceed, as we saw, by sa5dng 
that Brahman, Atman or Purusa existed alone at the 
beginning, and then created the world out of Himself. ^ 
They do not recognise a second principle existing 
side by side with the Creator and providing Him with 
the materials necessary for creation. Accordingly 
they picture creation predominantly as an emanation 
rather than as a construction out of given elements. 
“ As a spider might come out with his thread, as small 
sparks come forth from the fire, even so from this 
Soul come forth all vital energies {prana) all worlds, 

eveiything is completely dependent on Brahman, not that Brahman is Himself 
everything, for the passage occurs at the end of nine stanzas which portray 
dramatically how everything in the universe comes from Brahman as its 
Supreme Source. Cf. also Ait. V. 3, where after identifying Bra hm an with the 
gods, the five gross elements, the creatures born from the four origins — viz., 
egg, womb, sweat and sprout — horses, cows, etc., all creatures moving and 
stationary, it is concluded that “ all this is guided by Intelligence, is based 
on Intelligence. Brahman is Intelligence.’’ 

Scientific precision in the use of language being yet unknown, it would 
appear that by means of such exaggerated statements these men were seeking 
merely to teach in a striking manner the great truth that they had discovered, 
that Brahman is in all things as that which makes them what they are. It 
is too much to expect these early thinkers to observe strictly the sha^ dis- 
tinction which we make with centuries of philosophical thinking behind us, 
between pantheism and non-pantheism. 

• Cf., e.g., Taitt. II. 6 ; Br. (4). i, ii, 17. 
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all gods, all beings ” (Br. II (i). 20). The Creator 
declares, “ I, indeed, am this creation for I emitted it 
all from myself ” (Br. I (4). 5), and the created world 
is said to be the result of what originally was un- 
differentiated becoming differentiated by name and 
form (Br. I (4). 7 ; Chand. VI (2)). Creation therefore 
is the sending forth by Brahman of the worlds out 
of Himself. The universe with all its diversity depends 
for its matter ^ as well as its form on Him. 

As knowledge of the material universe advanced in 
“ Saihkhyan ” fashion, as especially in the Svetas- 
vatara and the Maitri, the tendency is to distinguish 
Brahman very sharply from the material rmiverse, 
and to declare that He does not share in its nature, 
although he pervades it. “ Seeming to possess the 
quality {guna) of all the senses, it is devoid of aU the 
senses ! The Lord {j)rabhu) the Ruler of all ” (Svet 
III. 17). “ Higher and other than the world-tree, 

time, and forms is He from whom this expanse 
proceeds ” (Svet. VI. 6).* So different is the material 
world conceived to be from the nature of Brahman that 
it is said to be like a veil hiding His nature. “ The one 
God . . . covers Himself, like a spider with threads 
produced from Primary Matter (pradhana) ” (Svet. 
VI. 10).® “ This whole world the illusion-maker 

{May in) projects out of this. And in it by illusion 


' The later Upanisads, notably the Svetasvatara and the Maitri, envisage 
the material universe in Saihkhyan fashion as composed of Matter and its 
Qualities. There is no explicit reference in the earlier Upanisads to any such 
material principle The Chandogya (vi (4) ) explains all objects as composed 
of three elements — a procedure suggestive of the Samkhyan account of all 
material objects as composed of the three gunas. But besides this in the 
^vetasvatara and the Maitri, we meet with an enumeration of principles 
similar to those found in Samkhya philosophy only in Kafha III. 10-13, VI. 7-8, 
and Praina IV. 8. The ^vetasvatara makes use of the doctrine of the three 
gunas (cf. 14) and the Maitri refers to the gunas by name and enumerates 
their efiects, as in Samkhyan philosophy. (Cf. III. 5). But the Samkhyan 
system as we know it from the Karikas of Isvara Krsna (date about 4th or 
5th cent. A.D.), with its atheism and unqualified duaiism, is not found in 
the Upanisads, for Matter with its gunas, when it is recognised, is always 
regarded as existing in Brahman and as entirely subordinate to Him : cf., 
e.g., §vet. I. 3 ; Mait. V. 2. 

• Cf. Kafha III. 10 and ii ; VT. 8. 

• Cf. Katha III. 12. 
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[mdyd) the other (individual soul) is confined ” (IV. 9). 
Similarly the Maitri, in speaking of Brahman as abiding 
in the body, declares “ As an enjoyer of righteousness, 
He covers Himself {dtmdnam) with a veil made of 
qualities ” (II. 7). 

Thus the view is maintained that though Brahman 
exists in the material world. His own true nature 
is not that of the material world. And if the world 
is thus different from Him and yet exists only in and 
through Him, Brahman cannot be a pure unity. 
The Svetasvatara declares that Brahman is a triad 
(I. 7 and 12). Symbohcally the wheel which holds 
together diverse parts within its unity, or a river com- 
posed of several tributaries, best represents the nature 
of Brahman in relation to the universe (Svet. I. 4 and 5 ; 
VI. i). 

This idea that Brahman in relation to the diversity 
of this imiverse must be conceived as a unity-in- 
diversity, or a One which holds together the many 
is not by any means peculiar to the Svetasvatara. 
On the other hand, the conception which we have 
indicated as predominant in the Upanisads, that 
Brahman is the all-pervading soul of the universe, 
is only another way of stating the truth that the 
multiphcity of this imiverse is held together in, and 
energised by, the Supreme Being. Even the thought 
that Brahman as pervading principle, remains hidden 
in aU things, and that He is ultimately to be conceived 
as a triad, is not unknown in early tJpanisadic philo- 
sophy. Thus in Br. 1 1 (6) it is declared that the world 
is a triad of name, form, and work, and it is said 
“ Although it is that triad, this Soul [dtman) is one. 
Although it is one, it is that triad. That is the 
Immortal, veiled by the real {satya). Life {prdna) 
verily is the Immortal. Name and form are the real. 
By them this fife is veiled.” The “ real ” by which 
the “ Immortal ” is veiled is obviously the world 
of multiphcity (or “ name and form ” as the passage 
explains). 
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Similarly the thought that Brahman is to be con- 
ceived as a wheel holding diverse parts within itself 
occurs frequently in the Upanisads. ^ 

Thus it would appear that the instinctive reahsm 
of earlier thinkers and possibly the “ Saihkhyan ” 
tendencies of later philosophers prevented them in 
the main from reducing the diversity of the world 
to the characterless unity of a distinctionless Brahman. 
But it would be too much to claim that this was 
always done. The thought that Brahman is the 
Supreme Real could easily lead to the thought that 
He is the only real. This, as we shall see, is very 
often the position they adopt in regard to Brahman 
in relation to the finite sord. But the material world 
was too sensibly real to be dismissed as unreal, although 
with the development of abstract thought it would 
appear that some of them even succeeded in over- 
coming the assumptions of common-sense, and pro- 
claimed that Brahman alone as Pure Thought is real, 
and all else, including the material world, is unreal. 
“ Verily in the beginning this world was Brahman, 
the hmitless One. Incomprehensible is that Supreme 
Soul, unlimited, unborn, not to be reasoned about, 
imthinkable. He assuredly awakes this world which 
is a mass of thought. It is thought by Him, and in 
Him it disappears ” (Mait. VI. 17). With even greater 
definiteness, it is said, “ Samsara is just one's own 
thought ; with effort he should cleanse it then ” 
(Mait. VI. 34). 

Nevertheless, we may conclude that the predominant 
thought of the Upanisads regarding the relation of 
Brahman to the material universe is that the latter 
in aU its diversity is real and exists in Him. He is 
its soul, it is His body. He is both its material and 
operative Cause. He is different from it in nature, 
and controls it from within. 

* Cf. Br. I (g) 15 ; Br. II (g). ig, “ As aU the spokes are held together in the 
bub and felly of a wheel, just so in this Soul aU things, ail gods, aU worlds, all 
breathing things, all selves are held together ; ” also Kaus. Ill 8 • Pra^na 
II. 6 ; VI. 6. 
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3. The Relation of the Deity to the finite self. 

As in the case of the material world, the earhest 
accounts found in the Upanisads regard the finite 
self when first created by the Deity, as something 
external to Him. But, it is said. He was not pleased 
that man should exist independently of Him. So 
“ He bethought Himself, ‘ How now could this thing 
exist without me ? ... If with speech there is uttered, 
if with breath there is breathed, if with sight there is 
seen . . . then who am I ? ’ So, cleaving asunder 
this very hair-part [slman), by that door He entered ” 
(Ait. HI. 11-12). 

So completely is He conceived as having entered 
into the finite self, that very early the view appears 
that Brahman Himself underlies all the activities of 
the individual. “ When breathing. He becomes breath 
prana) by name ; when speaking, voice ; when 
seeing, the eye ; when hearing, the ear ; when thinking, 
the mind ; these are merely the names of His acts. 

. . . One should worship with the thought that He 
is just one’s self {dtman), for therein all these become 
one ” (Br. I (4). 7). 

The reason for regarding Brahman as Him who 
performs these various functions in the body is sug- 
gested in the last sentence of the passage just quoted, 
viz., that it is in Brahman that these functions become 
one, as for example in sleep. The fact that in sleep, 
quite unknown to oneself and hence involuntarily, 
one loses consciousness, and then again, unknown to 
the self and as not willed by it, one returns to con- 
sciousness after sleep, seems early to have impressed 
these thinkers. They could not account for it except 
by thinking that there must be something other than 
the self which performs these conscious functions in 
the body. Thus in the instruction of Gargya by 
Ajatasatru, Ajatasatm declares that Brahman is best 
known as that into which one passes in sleep, and from 
which one returns in waking (Br. H (i). 14-20). He 
conducts Gargya to a sleeping man, in order to demon- 
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strate this teaching with regard to Brahman, and 
waking the man, asks, “ When this man fell asleep 
thus, where then was the person who consists of 
intelligence {vijndna) ? Whence did he thus come 
back ? ” Gargya being unable to reply, Ajatasatru 
declares, " When this man has fallen asleep thus, then 
the person who consists of intelligence, having by his 
intelligence taken to himself the intelligence of these 
senses (J^rdna), rests in that place which is the space 
within the heart, \^"hen that person restrains the 
senses, that person is said to be asleep. Then the 
breath is restrained. The voice is restrained. The 
eye is restrained. The ear is restrained. The mind 
is restrained. The mystic meaning {upanisad) thereof 
is ‘ the Real of the real ' {satyasya satya). Breathing 
creatures, verily, are the real. He is their Real.” 
Thus it is proclaimed on the basis of the phenomenon 
of sleep, that Brahman in His own nature exists in 
the heart of the individual, and as a conscious principle 
pervades the body and the sense-organs ; sleep is 
the withdrawing of consciousness from the sense- 
organs by Brahman into Himself, and awaking from 
sleep is this conscious principle returning to the 
sense-organs, from where it rested. 

In the Hght of such analysis of sleep, we are able to 
understand the passage, in the Chandogya, which 
declares that it is That which lies in the small space 
of the heart that one should seek to know. “ Now, 
what is here in this city of Brahman,^ is an abode, 
a small lotus-flower. ^ Within that is a small space. 
What is within that, should be searched out ; that, 
assuredly, is what one should desire to understand. 
... As far, verily, as this world-space extends, so 
far extends the space within the heart. Within it 
are contained both heaven and earth, both fire and 
vdnd, both sun and moon, lightning and the stars, 
both what one possesses here and what one does not 
possess ; everything here is contained within it. . . . 

» Explained by ^amkara as body. • Explained by Samkara as heart. 
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That is the Soul {dtman), free from evil, ageless, death- 
less, sorrowless, hungerless, thirstless, whose desire is 
the Real, whose conception is the Real ” (Chand. 
VIII (6). 5). That soul is Brahman and accordingly 
it is declared that daily in sleep one goes into the 
“ Brahman- world ” without realising it, “ just as those 
who do not know the spot might go over a hid treasure 
of gold again and again, but not find it ” (Chand. VIII 
(3). 2). Similar teaching with regard to Brahman 
as resident in the body and as withdrawing all its 
vital energies into Himself during sleep is to be found 
in Kaus. III. 3, Prasna IV, and Mand. 3-7, Thus 
arises the view, which is predominant in the Upanisads, 
that Brahman is the conscious principle in the body. 
Nay more, it is advocated, as already pointed out, 
that it is Brahman who performs the functions of the 
finite self in the body. “ He who breathes in with 
your breathing in is the Soul of yours, which is in all 
things. He who breathes out with your breathing 
out is the Soul of yours, which is in aU things ” (Br, 
III (4). i). He controls the breath, the speech, the 
eye, the . ear, the mind, the skin, the understanding 
and the semen from within, and He is the one in the 
body who sees, hears, thinks and understands.” 
“ Other than He there is no seer ... no hearer, 
no thinker ... no understander. He is your Soul ” 
(Br. Ill (7). 16-23).^ ” In the space within the heart 

lies the Ruler of aU ” (Br. IV (4). 22) ; “ this soul of 
mine within the heart is greater than the earth, greater 
than the atmosphere, greater than the sky, greater 
than these worlds, containing aU works, containing 
all odours, containing aU tastes, encompassing this 
whole world, the unspeaking, the unconcerned — ^this 
is the Soul of mine within the heart, this is Brahman ” 
(Chand. Ill (14). 3-4).* And Prajapati teaches Indra, 
“ now, when the eye is directed thus toward space, 
that is the seeing person ; the eye is (the instrument) 

' Cf. also Ait. V. I ; Kaus. III. 3. 

’ Words to this efiect are found in Chand. VIII (i). 3-5. 
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for seeing. Now, he who knows ‘ Let me smell this ’ 
— ^that is the Self ; the nose is (the instrument) for 
smelling. Now he who knows, ‘ Let me utter this ' — 
that is the Self ; the voice is (the instrument) for utter- 
ance. Now he who knows, ‘ Let me hear this ’ — 
that is the Self ; the ear is (the instrument) for hearing. 
Now he who knows, ‘ Let me think this ’ — ^that is 
the Self, the mind (manas) is his divine eye. He, 
verily, with that divine eye the mind, sees desires 
here, and experiences enjoyment ” (Chand. VIII (12). 
4 and 5). It is thus taught that when the individual 
sees, hears, thinks, desires, or enjoys himself, it is 
not he that does it, but Brahman, the aU-pervading 
One. 

When Brahman was thus identified with the self 
of the individual, it was only natural that the usual 
distinctions of father, mother, husband, wife. Brahman, 
Sudra, thief and sage should cease, for ultimately 
all individuals are Brahman, “ a unity without duality,” 
such as exists, for example, in dreamless sleep, where 
” a father becomes not a father ; a mother, not a 
mother ; the worlds, not the worlds ; the gods, not 
the gods ; the Vedas, not the Vedas ; a thief, not a 
thief. There the destroyer of an embryo becomes not 
the destroyer of an embryo ; a Candala^ is not a 
Candala, a Paulkasa ^ is not a Paulkasa ; a mendicant 
is not a mendicant ; an ascetic is not an ascetic ” 
(Br. IV (3). 22).® 

But from this, it must not be thought that these 
thinkers carried their views to its logical consequences, 
and declared that the individual is unreal. Brahman 
alone being real. Their instinctive reahsm coupled 
with their monism leads them often as in the Honey 
Doctrine^ to think that Brahman exists as a plurality 
of individuals. 

* The son of a ^udra father and a Brahman mother. 

’ The son of a Sudra father and a Ksatriya mother 

’ Accordingly ethical distinctions cease to have meaning. Cf. Br. IV (4). 
22 and 23 ; Kaus. III. I, 8. 

* See p. 26 above. 
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Since the individual is therefore nothing but Brahman 
Himself in the body, what is necessary is to reahse 
this fact, and the individual becomes Brahman, for 
Brahman verily He is, although He does not realise 
it, when in the body. Consequently the departure 
from embodied existence of one who knows himself 
to be Brahman is described thus. “As a heavily 
loaded cart goes creaking, just so this bodily self, 
mounted by the inteUigent Self, goes groaning when 
one is breathing one’s last. When he comes to weak- 
ness — ^whether he comes to weakness through old age 
or through disease — this person frees himself from these 
hmbs just as a mango, or a fig, or a berry releases 
itself from its bond. ... As noblemen, pohcemen, 
chariot-drivers, village heads wait with food, drink 
and lodgings for a king who is coming, and cry : 
‘ Here he comes ! Here he comes ! ’ so indeed do aU 
things wait for him who has this knowledge and cry : 
‘ Here is Brahman coming ! Here is Brahman com- 
ing ! ” (Br. IV (3). 35-38). But the individual who 
does not know himself to be Brahman passes from 
birth to birth according to his deeds, although even 
he, we are assured, is really Brahman (Br. IV 
(4). 5). 

Consequently what is aU-important, and what is 
insisted upon throughout the Upanisads, as necessary 
for realising Brahman, is knowledge. In the period 
of the Brahma nas knowledge of rituals was regarded 
as supremely important for it conferred extraordinary 
powers. The Upanisads substitute ‘ Brahman ’ in 
the place of ‘ rituals.’ “ Whoever thus knows ‘ I am 
Brahma ’ becomes this AU ; even the Gods have not 
power to prevent his becoming thus, for he becomes 
their self ’’ (Br. I (4). 10). So naively is this theory 
held at first that it is asserted that the gods who 
desire men as sacrificial animals, do not wish men 
to know this doctrine, for men by knowing that they 
are Brahman cease to be men, and become Brahman 
(Br. I (4). 10). The supreme value of this knowledge 
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is the theme of many a passage. “ If a person knew 
the Soul (atman) with the thought ‘ I am He/ with what 
desire, for love of what would he cling to the body ? ” 
“ He who has found and has awakened to the Soul 
that has entered this conglomerate abode — He is the 
maker of ever5d;hing, for he is the creator of aU. The 
world is his : indeed, he is the world itself.” “ Verily, 
while we are here we may know this. If you have 
known it not, great is the destruction. Those who 
know this become immortal, but others go only to 
sorrow ” (Br. IV (4). 12, 13 and 14). Yajnavalkya 
teaches that works, however arduously performed, 
have very httle effect, for it is knowledge that is aU- 
important. " Verily, O Gargi, if one performs sacri- 
fices and worship, and undergoes austerity in this world 
for many thousands of years, but without knowing 
that Imperishable, hmited indeed is that (work) of his. 
Verily, 0 Gargi, he who departs from this world 
without knowing that Imperishable is pitiable. But 
O Gar^, he who departs from this world knowing that 
Imperishable is a Brahman ” (Br. Ill (8). 10). 
Yajnavalkya, however, does not appear to have held 
that mere intellectual apprehension of the fact that one 
is Brahman suffices to produce release, for desires play 
an important part in producing the sense of individu- 
ahty. He accordingly recommends that desires should 
be renounced. “ F^or desire for sons is desire for 
wealth, and desire for wealth, is desire for worlds, 
for both these are merely desires. Therefore let a 
Brahman become disgusted with learning and desire 
to five as a ctuld. When he has become disgusted 
both with the state of childhood and with learning, 
then he becomes an ascetic [muni). When he has 
become disgusted both with the non-ascetic state and 
the ascetic state, then he becomes a Brahman ” 
(Br. HI (5). i). “ When are hberated all the desires 
that lodge in one’s heart, then a mortal becomes 
immortal. Therein he reaches Brahman ” (Br IV 
( 4 ). 7 ). , 
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Besides knowledge, yogic^ discipline is therefore 
also recommended for the individual who woiild become 
Brahman, and when by these means he has overcome 
the sense of individuality, the consciousness of self 
ceases and he becomes one with Brahman in a unity 
without duahty. “ An ocean, a seer alone without 
duahty becomes he whose world is Brahman ” (Br. 
IV (3). 32). “ For where there is a duality, as it were, 

there one sees another ; there one smells another ; 
there one tastes another ; there one speaks to another ; 
there one hears another ; there one thinks of another ; 
there one touches another ; there one understands 
another. But where everything has become just one’s 
own self, then whereby and whom would one see 
. . . smeU . . . taste . . . speak to . . . hear . . . think . . . 
touch . . . understand ? ” (Br. IV (5). 15). 

What is significant is that although these philo- 
sophers in the main regarded Brahman as Himself 
the self in the body their reahsm not only led them to 
beheve in the plurality of individuals, but also to 
think that these individuals have, as we have just seen, 
still to become Brahman. In spite of the alleged 
identity of Brahman with the individual, a surreptitious 
distinction between the two is thus maintained. The 
more discerning among them tended, it would appear, 
to make this distinction very clear. Thus the instruc- 
tion of Indra by Prajapati was precisely that Brahman 
cannot be identified with either the embodied self 
or the dream-self, for the reason that these experience 
change and imperfection, while Brahman is above all 
such experience (Chand. VIII {9) and (10)). Nay 
more, Prajapati held that Brahman was different 
even from self in dreamless sleep, for in dreamless 
sleep there is complete absence of consciousness, while 
Brahman is a conscious principle. This was also the 
teaching of Yajnavalkya, who after identifying 

' I do not mean that the Yoga system attributed to Patanjali was known 
at this time, but I employ the word here and elsewhere merely to refer generally 
to the method of repre^ing normal mental activity. 
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Brahman with the self in dreamless sleep, where aU 
distinctions are lost, and there is complete cessation 
of consciousness of anything “ within or without ” 
goes on to add that Brahman is not to be mistaken 
for mere unconsciousness, such as we find in dreamless 
sleep, for He is in essence a conscious principle, and 
therefore remains conscious even when this self is 
unconscious in dreamless sleep. “ Verily, while he 
does not there see [with the eyes] he is verily seeing, 
though he does not see (what is [usually] to be seen) ; 
for there is no cessation of seeing of a seer, because 
of his imperishability [as a seer]. It is not, however, 
a second thing, other than himself and separate, that 
he may see ” (Br. IV (3). 23). Thus, it is evident that 
if philosophers identified Brahman with the self, some 
of them came to think that He cannot be identified 
with the self, even in dreamless sleep, and the theory 
is formulated that He cannot be identified with any 
of the three usually recognised states of the self — 
viz., waking consciousness, dream, and dreamless 
sleep — but with a fourth state, specially invented 
for the purpose, and which because of its difference 
from anything known in the experience of the self 
is declared to be incomprehensible. “Not inwardly 
cognitive, not outwardly cognitive . . . not non- 
cognitive, unseen, with which there can be no deahng, 
ungraspable, having no distinctive mark, non-thinkable, 
that cannot be designated, the essence of the assurance 
of which is the state of being one with the Self, the 
cessation of development, tranquil, benign, without a 
second — [such] they think is the fourth. He is the 
Self {dtman). He should be discerned ” (Mand. 7). 
Similarly the Maitri, in referring to these four states, 
proclaims, “ He who sees with the eye, and he who 
moves in dreams. He who is deep sleep, and he who is 
beyond the deep sleeper — These are a person’s four 
distinct conditions. Of these the fourth is greater 

■ The words in [ ] are Dr. Hume’s words, and those in ( ) are an addition 
in the lladhyamdina text. 
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[than the rest]. In the three a quarter Brahman 
moves ; a three-quarter in the last ” (VII. ii (7) 
and (8)). 

Thus it is certain that, although in the main the 
sages of the Upanisads tended to identify Brahman 
with the self in the body, some of them also tended 
to distinguish Him very clearly from the embodied 
self, as we know it in waking hfe, dream and dreamless 
sleep, and came to the conclusion that He is not to be 
identified with any of the known states of the embodied 
self. While their reahsm led them in this direction, 
their monistic bias was, it would appear, so strong that 
they could not imagine how a self can exist in the body 
beyond the One Brahman. Accordingly, as we have 
seen, they beheve that though Brahman is very differ- 
ent in nature from the embodied self, nevertheless 
it is He who is undergoing experiences in the body. 

While this appears to be the predominant view of 
the Upanisads, hints as to another view, whereby the 
individuahty of the finite self is recognised and dis- 
tinguished from the Universal Self, are not lacking. 
Significantly enough, the view appears definitely only 
in the later Upanisads, and seems to point to the direc- 
tion in which the realistic distinction between the 
characteristics of the embodied self and those of 
Brahman finally led. ^ It was easy enough to maintain 
the doctrine of the identity of Brahman with the finite 
self, when only some striking phases of the self were 
considered, such as its capacity to speak, see, smeU, 
hear, think and understand. But as the darker 
characteristics of the embodied self (such as imper- 
fection, sorrow, pain, death and bondage in sanisdra) 
came to be considered more fully, it became less possible 
it would seem, to identify the finite self with Brahman, 
and it is declared that Brahman and the finite self 
are not one and the same Self but two. 

The view occurs exphcitly, lor the first time® in 

‘ Religious influences may also have contributed to this end. 

• Reasons for thinking that this is the earhest expression of the view in 
the Upanisads are given below. 
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the Upanisads in Katha III. i. “ There are two that 
drink of righteousness {rta) in the world of good deeds ; 
both are entered into the secret place (of the heart), 
and in the highest upper sphere. Brahma-knowers 
speak of them as ‘ hght ’ and ‘ shade.’ ” The reason 
for distinguishing between them and speaking of them 
as two is that while both “ drink of righteousness,” 
one is characterised by evil, and is therefore said to 
be ‘ shade ’ in contrast to the other, which is ‘ hght.’ 
The view as it occurs in the Mundaka shows a greater 
development, for while the passage in the Katha 
regards both selves as enjo5dng good deeds, the 
Mundaka quotes a stanza from the Rg Veda, ^ wherein 
it is declared that only one of the two partakes of 
deeds, while the other merely looks on. “ Two birds, 
fastbound companions, clasp close the self-same tree. 
Of these two, the one eats sweet fruit, the other looks 
on without eating” (Mund. Ill (i). i). Thus the 
Mundaka goes further than the Katha not only in 
separating the two selves, but also in setting off the 
greatness of the One against the weakness of the other. 
” On the self-same tree a person, sunken, grieves for 
his impotence, deluded ; when he sees the Other, 
the Lord {Is), contented, and His greatness, he be- 
comes freed from sorrow’ (III (i). 2).^ It is 
noteworthy that in the stanza which is taken from 
the Rg Veda there is no reference to the disagreeable 
qualities of the jfinite self, and that those receive 
special mention in the stanza which is added in the 
Mundaka. Brahman is powerful and great, the finite 
self is sunken, grieving, impotent and deluded. It is 
small wonder, then, that they should be distinguished 
as two distinct principles. 

In a section of the Maitri, we find this theory in 
the process of making. The evil quahties of the 

» p.g Veda I {164), 20. 

• Both these stanzas of Mundaka are repeated in Svet. IV. 6 and 7. The 
6vetasvatara, with the advanced knowledge it reveals of several metaphysical 
theories regarding the ultimate Principle (cf, I. 1-3) its Samkhyanism (I. 4-6) 
and its sectarianism (III. 1-6), is obviously later than the Mundaka. 
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embodied self are set sharply in the foreground, and 
starting with the assumption that Brahman is the 
self in the body it progressively shows that He cannot 
be identical with the embodied individual. Thus it 
starts by describing the body as “ iU-smelling, unsub- 
stantial, a conglomerate of bone, skin, muscle, marrow, 
flesh, semen, blood, mucus, tears, rheum, feces, urine, 
wind, bile, and phlegm . . . afilicted with desire, 
anger, covetousness, delusion, fear, despondency, envy, 
separation from the desirable, union with the undesir- 
able, hunger, thirst, senility, death, disease, sorrow 
and the like ” (I. 3), and repeatedly asks itself “ Who 
is its driver ? ” (II. 3). It begins by accepting the 
view that Brahman is the self (II. i), but is careful to 
add that if He is the self. He does not share the evil 
nature of the body. “ He assuredly, indeed ... is 
reputed as standing aloof, hke those among qualities, 
abstain from intercourse with them — He, verily, is 
pure, clean . . . eternal, unborn, independent. He 
abides in his own greatness. By him this body is set 
up in possession of intelligence ; or in other words, 
this very one, verily, is its driver ” (II. 4). This, 
however, does not satisfy the sage who has come to 
see the real nature of the finite individual, and the 
question is asked, ‘ How is this one its driver ? ’ 
In reply, the view that Brahman is the self is further 
modified, and it is said that if He is the self. He abides 
here with only a “ part ” of Himself ; and the 
philosopher, as though wishing that not even this part 
shoifld be confoxmded with the evil nature of the em- 
bodied self, adds that this part is to be identified 
only with what appears as intelligence in the finite 
self (II. 5). Further, our sage goes on to say that 
Brahman, though existing in the body, is not boimd 
by the deeds of the embodied individual, for with 
regard to them. He is not the agent (III. 7). And 
with the doctrine that Brahman is not the agent in 
the body, we have aheady reached the view that 
Brahman is not the same as the self which activates 
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the body, and the philosopher who began with the 
conventional doctrine of Brahman as the self in the 
body, now declares “ There is indeed another different 
soul, called the elemental soul {bhutdtman ) — he who 
being overcome by the bright or dark fruits of 
action, enters a good or an evil womb . . . he, 
assuredly, indeed, who is said to be in the body is 
said to be ‘ the elemental soul.’ Now, its immortal 
soul is like ‘ the drop of water on the lotus leaf.’^ 
This (elemental soul) verily is overcome by nature’s 
(j)rakrti) qualities (gunas). Now because of being 
overcome he goes on to confusedness ; because of 
confusedness, he sees not the blessed Lord (prabhu) 
. . . who stands mthin oneself (III. 2). Thus 
systematically in the light of the evil which character- 
ises the embodied individual, the doctrine that Brahman 
is the self in the body is examined and progressively 
modified, till at last it is concluded that Brahman 
is not the self in the body, but resides within this 
self as an Other, unaffected by its imperfections and 
the deeds which bind it to earthly existence. Our 
philosopher, however, does not wish his teaching 
to be understood in a way which is disruptive of 
monism, and accordingly, in seeking to reconcile the 
individuahty of the self with the aU-pervadingness 
and ail-powerfulness of Brahman, he declares what is 
undoubtedly baffling, and appears to reflect the diffi- 
culty he had in conceiving of their relationship — that 
the finite self is the doer of action while Brahman is 
the causer of action (II. 3). He means by this to make 
the “ doer ” in the body ultimately subservient to 
Brahman who pervades it, and who drives it as a potter 
drives the wheel, and he assumes also the individuality 
of the soul, for he declares that the soul is in the miser- 
able state in which it is because of its attachment to 
the Qualities (III. 3). It shows how difficult it was for 
some of these thinkers, who ever more clearly dis- 
tinguished the finite self from Brahman, and yet also 

' That is, it is unaffected (Hume). 
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believed with others at this time that Brahman is 
the supreme all-pervading principle, to reconcile the 
individuahty of the self wdth the unity and supremacy 
of Brahman. 

The Svetasvatara seems to reflect the furthest 
development which the theory of those who distin- 
guished the embodied self from Brahman reached in 
Upanisadic philosophy ; for while, like the Mundaka, 
it regards the finite self and the Universal Self as two 
(IV. 6 and 7), it postulates the theory that Brahman, 
the ultimate One which philosophers had proclaimed, 
is a many-in-One. It is not that the One Brahman 
has become many and goes about in many forms — 
the view which, we have tried to show, is predominant 
in the Upanisads, and which seems to be disruptive 
of the ultimate reahty of the individual — but that He 
always is a many-in-one, a view which suggests that 
the individual is always preserved and held together 
in the unity of the Absolute. “ This has been simg 
as the supreme Brahman. In it there is a triad.” 
“ There are two unborn ones ; the knowing (Lord) 
and the unknowing (individual soul), the Omnipotent 
and the impotent. She (i.e., Nature, Prakrti), too, 
is unborn, who is connected with the enjoyer and 
objects of enjoyment. Now, the soul {dtman) is 
infinite, universal, inactive. When one finds out this 
triad, that is Brahman.” “ That Eternal should be 
known as present in the self {dtmasamstha). Truly 
there is nothing higher than that to be known. When 
one recognises the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment, 
and the universal Actuator, aU has been said. This 
is the threefold Brahman ” (I. 7, 9 and 12). In this 
way, the finite self, which, as we have tried to show, 
was growingly distinguished by some philosophers 
from the Universal Self, came finally, it would seem, 
to be regarded as an eternally distinct element held 
within the vmity of the Supreme Being. 

A point which must be noted in connection wdth 
the view of those wEo tended to distinguish the finite 
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self more and more from Brahman who pervades it, 
is the tendency to describe Brahman as having glorious 
quahties as compared with the imperfections of the 
embodied self. Since the embodied self is distin- 
guished from Brahman chiefly because of its imper- 
fections, Brahman by contrast appears as the aU- 
powerful and all-glorious One. Thus Yajnavalkya, 
who as we saw regarded Brahman as identifiable 
only with the conscious principle in the body and not 
with the individual as we know him in waking hfe, 
dream or dreamless sleep, says of Him, “ In the space 
within the heart hes the Rtfler of all, the Lord of aU, 
the King of aU. He does not become greater by good 
action nor inferior by bad action. He is the Lord of 
aU, the Overlord of beings, the Protector of beings ” 
(Br. IV (4). 22). The greatness of the Supreme Being, 
His transcendent powers and His perfections are, as 
we have seen, described much more in the later 
Upanisads than in the earher ones ; and, what is even 
more significant, the term Is (Lord) together with its 
compounds comes to be applied systematically to the 
Supreme Being only in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
wlule, with one or two exceptions ^ it is not to be found 
in the earher Upanisads, and occurs only in scattered 
references in the other Upanisads. ^ The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The term ‘ Lord ' imphes 
among other things the essential distinctness of the 
Supreme Being from the finite soul, and in so far as 
this was only imperfectly conceived earher, and was 
clearly conceived only in the Svetasvatara, it could 
be used freely of the Supreme Being only by the 
author of the Svetasvatara. 

The term is essentially rehgious in significance 
and points to an unmistakable rehgious influence in 
the Svetasvatara. “The One who rules over every 
single source, in whom this whole world comes together 

* E.g., The Brhadaranyaka passage cited above, which recurs with some 
additional words in Kaus. III. 8 ; see also Br. V (6). 

• Cf. Katha VI. 5, 12, 13 ; Isa I ; Mund. Ill (i). 2 and 3 ; Pra^na II. 
9 and II. 
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and dissolves, The Lord (tsdna), the blessing-giver, 
God {deva) adorable ” (IV. ii). “ He who is the source 
and origin of the gods, the Ruler of all, Rudra, the 
great Seer . . . Who is the Overlord of the gods, on 
whom the worlds do rest, who is Lord of biped and 
quadruped here — ^To what God wiU we give reverence 
with oblations ? ” (IV. 12 and 13). “ Him who is 

the supreme Mighty Lord {mahesvara) of lords, the 
Supreme Divinity of divinities, the Supreme Ruler 
of rulers, paramount. Him let us know as the Ador- 
able God, the Lord (Is) of the world ” (VI. 7). 
With the conception of Him as Lord, we thus seem 
finally to arrive at a rehgious view of the Supreme 
Being. 

According to this view, the Deity is different from 
the finite soul, and at the same time pervades it without 
by this means losing His supreme and perfect nature. 
“ The one God, hidden in all things, all-pervading, 
the Inner Soul of all things, the Overseer of deeds 
{karman), in all things abiding, the Witness, the sole 
Observer {cetd), devoid of qualities {nir-guna), the one 
Controller of the inactive many, who makes the one 
seed manifold. The wise who perceive Him as standing 
in one’s self — ^They, and no others, have eternal 
happiness ” (VI. ii and 12). The view is thus main- 
tained, in line with early Upanisadic speculation,^ 
that though Brahman exists in the individual. He 
does not share in the latter’s imperfections. He 
exists merely as Witness and is not responsible for the 
deeds which bind the individual to samsdra (worldly 
existence). 

Besides, the rehgious world-view of the author of 
the Svetasvatara leads to the doctrine that the 
Supreme Being is related to the individual soul not 
only as the Perfect and adorable Lord who exists 
within the individual without destroying its individu- 
ahty on the one hand, or His own essential greatness 

* In so far as it held that Brahman exists in the individual merely as 
conscious Principle. 
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on the other, but also as the “ Kindly One ” who 
shows grace to the finite individual (Svet. I. 6 ; III. 
20). 

The doctrine of grace in the Upanisads does not 
appear for the first time in the Svetasvatara. It 
occurs in Katha II. 20, where it is declared that one 
becomes freed from sorrow, " when through the grace 
{prasdda) of the Creator {dhdtr) ^ he beholds the great- 
ness of the Soul {dtman).” It is also said, “ This 
Soul {Atman) is not to be obtained by instruction, 
nor by intellect, nor by much learning. He is to be 
obtained only by the one whom He chooses ; to such 
a one that Soul {Atman) reveals His own person 
{tanum svdm) : Katha II. 23. This verse is found 
^so in Mund. HI (2). 3. It is significant that the 
doctrine that the Supreme Being shows favour to the 
individual soul shoiild be found precisely in these 
three Upanisads, which, as we saw, were the ones 
explicitly to express the view that Brahman and 
the individual are not one but two, for it seems to 
indicate in these Upanisads a tendency to conceive 
the Supreme Being and His relation to the finite soul 
in definitely rehgious terms. According to this, it 
would seem that the Supreme Being stands in personal 
relationship to finite souls — a view which is quite 
impossible so long as Brahman is not sufficiently 
distinguished from the individual soul. 

Further, it must be noted that as the individuality 
of the soul is recognised, and as the Supreme Being 
tends to be thought of in personal and rehgious terms, 
ethical conditions are specially ^ emphasised as neces- 
sary to be fulfilled by one who wishes to attain 
Brahman. So long as Brahman wa.s regarded as 

‘ I.e., if we take the words here to be dhatuh prasddat (“ by the grace of 
the Creator ”). There is a variant reading, viz. dhdtu prasddat (“ by the 
clearness of the natural elements ”). 

’ Ethical teaching is not altogether absent in earlier Upanisads ; cf., e.g., 
Chand. VII {26). 2 ; VHI (4). 3 ; VHI (5) ; VIII (15). I ; Taitt. I (9) 
and (ii). Although ethical distinctions are meaningless on the basis of a 
pure monism, many of these thinkers, as we noted, tacitly assume a distinction 
between Brahman and the embodied individual. 
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Himself the individual in the body, all that was chiefly 
thought to be necessary was, as we have noted, to 
realise this fact, and to suppress one’s individuality, 
till one passes into the distinctionless unity of Brahman. 
But with the recognition of the individuality of the 
finite soul, and with the inflow of religious ideas re- 
garding the Supreme Being, ethical requirements are 
specially emphasized, for obtaining release. “ Not he 
who has not ceased from bad conduct . . . can 
obtain Him by intelligence ” (Katha II. 24). “ He 

. . . who has not understanding, who is unmindful 
and ever impure, reaches not the goal, but goes on to 
transmigration {samsdra) Katha HI. i). “ This Soul 

is obtainable by truth, by austerity {tapas), by proper 
knowledge [jndna), by the student’s life of chastity 
{hrahmacdrya) constantly (practised). . . . Consisting 
of hght, pure is He whom the ascetics [yati) with 
imperfections done away behold” (Mund. HI (i). 5). 
The Svetasvatara teaches that it is “ by knowing God, 
one is released from aU fetters ” (I. 8 ; II. 15 ; IV. 16 ; 
V. 13, etc.), but knowledge of God, according to it, 
is impossible apart from “ highest devotion {bhakti) 
for (^d ” and for teacher, and apart from Yogic 
practice whereby the individual becomes cleansed 
(II. 14). Similarly in the section of the Maitri above 
dealt with, it is asked, what the method for attaining 
release is, and it is replied, " The antidote, assuredly, 
indeed, for this elemental soul is this : study of the 
knowledge of the Veda, and pursuit of one’s regular 
duty. Pursuit of one’s regular duty, in one’s own 
stage of the religious hfe — ^that, verily, is the rule ! 
... If one does not practise austerity, there is no 
success in the knowledge of the Soul, nor perfection 
of works. For thus has it been said ; ‘ ’Tis goodness 
(sattva) from austerity (tapas), and mind from goodness 
that is won ; and from the mind the soul is won, on 
winning whom no one returns.’ ” It is by knowledge, 
by austerity whereby one " becomes free from evil,” 
and by meditation that Brahman is apprehended and 
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release is obtained (IV. 3 and 4). Thus in addition 
to knowledge which in the Upanisads is well nigh 
universally held to be necessary for obtaining release, 
ethical requirements come to be emphasized in these 
later Upanisads. 

In addition to all this, what reveals the essentially 
rehgious view which those philosophers came to hold 
regarding the Supreme Being, is the doctrine, which 
we have already noted, that the knowledge which 
saves the soul from samsdra is not so much the product 
of one’s own efforts as the gift of God’s grace. If 
originally redeeming knowledge was something purely 
philosophical and intellectual, it is thus transformed 
in these Upanisads, into something religious, for which, 
as we have noted, according to the Svetasvatara, 
religious devotion {hhakti), and, according to the 
Maitri, performance of religious duty are necessary, 
and which in the last analysis must be conferred on 
the individual by the Deity Himself. 

For these reasons, we may conclude that some 
of the later philosophers of the Upanisads tended 
to conceive of the Supreme Being as not identical 
with the self in the body, but as distinct from 
it though pervading it, as not sharing in its imper- 
fections or in its deeds, and as standing to it in 
that personal relationship which religious experience 
demands. 

One more point remains to be dealt with, and that 
is regarding the relation of the Supreme Being to the 
soul which has found Release. V’e have already 
seen that philosophers hke Yajnavalkya, who held that 
Brahman is in the end identical with the individual 
self, regarded Release as becoming Brahman, in such 
a way that all consciousness disappears, and one has 
become a unity without duality (Br. IV (5). 13-15). 
“ Being very Brahman, he goes to Brahman ” (Br. IV 
(4). 6). “Whoever thus knows ‘I am Brahman’ 
becomes this all ’’ (Br. I (4). 10). 

This doctrine is not by any means hmited to early 
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thought, for throughout the Upanisads passages occur ^ 
capable of being interpreted to teach this doctrine, 
and it is clearly formulated in some sections of the 
Maitri. Thus, in the Maitri it is taught that by means 
of Yoga one should suppress individuality and con- 
sciousness and pass into the distinctionless unity of 
Brahman. " The precept for effecting this (unity) is 
this : restraint of the breath, withdrawal of the senses, 
meditation, concentration, contemplation, absorption 
[samddhi). Such is said to be the sixfold Yoga. By 
this means, when a seer sees the brilhant Maker, 
Lord, Person, the Brahma-source, then, being a 
knower, shaking off good and evil, he reduces everything 
to unity in the supreme Imperishable ” (VI. 18). 
“ When through self, by the suppressing of the mind, 
one sees the brilhant Self which is more subtle than 
the subtle, then having seen the Self through one’s 
self, one becomes self-less {nir~dtman). Because of 
being self-less, he is to be regarded as incalculable 
{a-samkhya) without origin — the mark of liberation 
(moksa). This is the supreme secret doctrine {rahasya). 
. . . Because of selfishness, one becomes a non- 
experiencer of pleasure and pain ; he obtains the 
absolute unity {kevalatva).” “ Passing beyond this 
variously characterised, men disappear in the supreme, 
the non-sound, the unmanifest &ahma. There they 
are unqualified, indistinguishable, hke the various 
juices which have reached the condition of honey ” 
(VI. 20, 21 and 22). WTiere Release thus means the 
complete loss of individuahty, it is obvious that the 
problem of the relation of the Supreme Being to the 
individual soul ceases to exist. 

Side by side with, and indeed much more frequently 
than, this view which considers Release to be the pass- 
ing of the soul into the characterless unity of Bral^an 

* Cf., e.g., Kena 2, 12 and 13 ; Katha II. 12 ; III. 13 ; IV. 10 and ii, 
15 ; VI. 10 and II. 14 ; Isa 7 ; Mund. II (i). 10; (2). 4 ; III (i). 3, (2) 
4 {. ; Prasna IV. 10 and ii ; VI. 5 ; Maad. 12 ; Svet. II. 14 and 15 ; 
III. 10, etc. 


8600 
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is to be found what no doubt is an older viewS that 
the released soul continues to exist and enjoys personal 
immortahty. Thus in the Chandogya, besides this 
world, two other worlds are recognised, the world of 
the gods and the world of the fathers, and it is said 
that those who by Brahma-knowledge are quahfied 
to go to the world of the gods “ pass over into a flame ; 
from a flame, into the day ; from the day into the half- 
month of the waxing moon ; from the half-month 
of the waxing moon, into the six months during which 
the sun moves northwards ; from the months into the 
year ; from the year into the sun ; from the sun into 
the moon ; from the moon, into lightning. There 
there is a Person (purusa) who is non-human 
{a-mdnava). He leads them on to Brahma. This 
is the way to the gods, the way to Brahma. They 
who proceed by it return not to the human condition 
— ^yea, they return not ” (IV (15). 5 and 6, cf. also 
V (10). 1-2).*“ Those who are not qualified to enter 
this world pass, we are told, into the world of the fathers 
and “ after having remained in it as long as there is 
a residue (of their good works), then by that course 
by which they came they return again to be bom in 
the world of men and animals according to their 
conduct (V (10). 5-7). The Brahma-world to which 
the soul which has found ultimate release goes, is 
described very reahstically in Kausitaki I. 3-7 as 
having rivers, trees, lake, mountains, nymphs with 
fruits and garlands, and a haU where Brahma is seated 
on a throne. The soul is catechised as to who he is, 
and is required to say that he is Brahma Himself. 
Thereupon Brahma confers on him whatever belongs 
to His world. Similarly in Chand. VIII. (i)-(5) it is 
declared that those who reach the Brahma-world 
come into possession of unlimited freedom,® obtain 

* In Vedic times, the good soul was believed to dwell in bliss in heaven, and 

the bad soul to suffer punishment in heU. See article, Ved^c Religion 
A. A. MacdoneU in E.R.E. ’ 

’ Cf. also Br. VI (2). 15 and 16. 

* Cf. also Chand. VII (i)-(i4), (25). 
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whatever they desire, and even meet departed loved 
ones, as in dream-life, which is here taken as a foretaste 
of the Brahma-world. 

Prajapati teaches that those who reach the Brahma- 
world become like the gods who exist in the Brahma- 
world with reverence for Brahman and by this means 
obtain aU worlds and aU desires (Chand. VIII (12). 6). 
They appear in their own form, and enjoy perfect 
freedom (VIII (12). 2 and 3). The Taittiriya says 
that he who reaches the Brahma-world goes about 
“ eating what he desires, assuming what form he 
desires ” (III (10). 5). It is said that as long as Indra 
understood not this Self, so long the Asuras (demons) 
overcame him. When he understood, then, striking 
down and conquering the Asuras, he compassed the 
supremacy (sraisthya) , independent sovereignty {svdr- 
djya), and overlordship {ddhipatya) of aU gods and of 
aU beings. Likewise also, he who knows this, striking 
of aU evils {pdpman), compasses the supremacy, 
independent sovereignty, and overlordship of aU 
beings ” (Kaus. IV. 20). The Kena declares in verse 
34, “ He verily, who knows it thus, striking off evil 
(j)dpman), becomes established in the most excellent 
ijyeye), endless, heavenly world — yea, he becomes 
established.” From all this, it is clear that although 
some philosophers regarded Release as becoming 
Brahman in such a way that consciousness and 
individuahty were entirely lost, others from the begin- 
ning held that Release is the enjoyment by the soul 
of perfect power, freedom and bhss in the Brahma- 
world. ^ 

This view is also taught in later Upanisads such as 
the Katha, Mundaka, Svetasvatara and Maitri. In 
the Katha it is said, “ In the heavenly world is no fear 
whatsoever. Not there art thou (i.e., Yama or Death). 
Not from old age does one fear. Over both (i.e., 

» This seems to suggest that, although some of these philosophers spoke 
as though Brahman and the self in the body were one and the same, they 
meant only to teach that Brahman exists in the body and not that He is 
completely identical with the self in the body. 
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Death and old age) having crossed — ^hunger and thirst 
too — gone beyond sorrow, one rejoices in the heaven 
world ” (I. 12). “ Heaven-world people partake of 

inamortality ” (I. 13). Similarly it is asserted that, 
casting off the bonds of death, with sorrow over- 
passed, one rejoices in the heaven- world (I. 18). 
“ Whatever one desires is his ” (II. 16). “ One 

becomes happy in the Brahma-world ” (II. 17). It is 
spoken of as “ the fearless farther shore ” (III. 2), 
“ the highest place of Visnu ” (III. 9). He who hears 
and declares the true doctrine is said to become 
“ magnified in the Brahma-world ” (IV. 16) ; the true 
knower is said to become immortal (VI. 2, 8, 9, 14, 15, 
18), and it is related of Naciketas that by means of 
this knowledge he “ attained Brahma and became 
free from passion, free from death ” (VI. 18). 

The Mundaka teaches the doctrine of the two 
worlds — one to which those who rely on good works 
go, and from which they return to earthly hfe when 
their merit is exhausted, and the other to which the 
Brahma-knowers go, “to where is that Immortal 
Person {Purusa) even the imperishable Spirit {Atman) 
(I (2). 10 and ii), and where is the highest repository 
of truth (III (i). 6). This Upanisad, however, possibly 
owing to religious influences, regards the soul which 
reaches the Brahma-world as attaining mystic union 
with Brahma ; “as the flowing rivers in the ocean 
disappear, quitting name and form, so the knower, 
being hberated from name and form, goes unto the 
heavenly Person, higher than the high. He, verily 
. . . becomes very Brahma ” (III (2). 8 and 9). 
And it is said of such a one that he becomes immortal 
— a characterisation which seems to imply that the 
released soul does not completely cease to exist in the 
state of unification with Brahman (III (2). 9). 

The same doctrine of union, but with much greater 
emphasis on the distinctness of the released soul from 
Brahman, is taught by the Svetasvatara. It declares 
that “ Brahma-knowers become merged in Brahma ” 
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( 1 . 7), that with Him " the seers of Brahma and the 
divinities are joined in union” {IV. 15). “By medita- 
tion upon Him, by union with Him, and by entering 
into His being more and more, there is finally cessation 
from every illusion ” ( 11 . 10). But it is said that the 
final stage which the soul reaches on release is “ even 
universal lordship ; being absolute [kevala), his desire 
is satisfied ” (I. ii), which certainly suggests the 
older view of the released soul as enjoying perfect 
freedom, power and happiness. It is repeatedly said 
that the released soul attains iromortahty (i. 6 ; 
III. 7, 8, 10, 13 ; IV. 17, 20 ; V. 6; etc.). The wise 
are said to have “ eternal happiness ” (VI. 12), to be 
“ released from all fetters ” (I. 8 ; II. 15 ; IV. 16 ; 
V. 13 ; VI. 13), to be freed from sorrow (H. 14 ; III. 
20 ; IV. 7), to enjoy “ peace for ever ” (IV. 14). 

The Maitri, in the section which teaches that the 
individual is distinct from Brahman, declares in answer 
to the question how one may achieve complete union 
{sdyujya) with Brahman, “ He becomes one who goes 
beyond Brahman, even to the state of supreme divinity 
above the gods ; he obtains a happiness undecaying, 
unmeasured, free from sickness ” (IV. 4). 

Thus it is obvious that the view that the soul con- 
tinues to exist after it has won release, is not infrequent 
in the Upanisads. Of those who beheved this, the 
earher seem to have thought of the released soul as 
existing in a heavenly world enjo)dng unhmited freedom 
and bliss. The relation of the Supreme Being to the 
soul at this stage is not discussed. The later, ^though 
sharing the view that the soul on release does not cease 
to exist but passes on to immortahty, and enjoys 
fulness of power and happiness, appear to regard it 
as attaining a union with Brahman, such as does not 
exist so long as it is in the body. 

We may conclude, then, that the predominant 
thought of the Upanisads regarding the relation of the 
Supreme Being to the self, is that He exists in the 
embodied individual as its principle of consciousness. 
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Some of the Upanisadic thinkers are so impressed 
by this fact that they tend to identify Brahman 
completely with the individual, although even while 
so doing, many of them tacitly assume that the migrat- 
ing soul is not in all respects the same as Brahman, 
but has stiU to become Him. In some of the later 
Upanisads the thought appears, which is fully developed 
only in the Svetasvatara, that Brahman and the 
finite self are two, that the Supreme Being pervades 
the finite self as something distinct from it, that He 
does not share in its imperfections and that He seeks 
by His grace to grant to the finite self that knowledge 
which it requires for obtaining Release. 



CHAPTER II 


CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 

I. The Nature of the Deity 

We have seen how the pure monism of early Upanisadic 
thinkers, according to whom the Supreme Being is 
an unknown all-pervading conscious principle, was 
gradually developed till in the later Upanisads, 
notably the Svetasvatara, the Supreme Being came to 
be thought of in moral and religious terms. The 
same process, whereby religion steps in to clothe the 
Absolute of the philosophers with flesh and blood, 
is observable, but to an immeasurably greater extent 
in the Bhagavadgita. Here an intensely ardent 
rehgion, whose history we shall seek to trace briefly 
later, ^ seeks to attach itself to, and to find support in, 
the speculation of Upanisadic sages. The more ardent 
the rehgion, the greater would be, it would seem, the 
difficulty of reconciling it with the pure monism of 
some of the Upanisads. It is this almost impossible 
task which the Gita attempts in its teaching regarding 
the Deity. 

In speaking of the Supreme Being, the Gita uses 
terms such as Brahman, the Imperishable, the Unmani- 
fest, Atman and Purusa — terms already familiar to 
us in the Upanisads. Its own distinctive name for 
the Deity is Vasudeva Krsna, and it is under this 
name ^ that w^e must look for ideas distinctive of the 
Gita. 

* Pages 86-92 below. 

• Krsna is spoken of as Visnu in three passages in the Gita. Once at 
X. 21 where Krsna claims to be Visnu among the Adityas (i.e., chief of a class), 
and twice (XI. 24 and 30) he is called Visnu by Arjuna, when apparently His 
brilliant form reminded Arjuna of the sun. The mace and disc which are 
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While terms such as Brahman, the Imperishable, 
the Unmanifest, Atman and Purusa, seem, as usual 
in the Gita to imply very httle about the nature of the 
Supreme Being beyond the fact that He is the ultimate 
conscious principle which pervades all things, and 
which in its difference from anything known in experi- 
ence must be declared to be indefinable, the name 
Vasudeva Krsna reveals Him, as we shall see, as a 
God undoubtedly personal in character. 

The Gita’s unique contribution hes in the thought 
that the Supreme Being of the Upanisads, the all- 
pervading unknowable One whom the philosophers 
proclaimed has assumed the form of Krsna, Arjxma’s 
charioteer. The Unknown, the Incomprehensible, 
That which cannot be described except in negatives. 
That indeed appears in human form, speaks through 
human hps, is concerned about human affairs. Revolu- 
tion in the thought of the Divine can hardly be more 
complete. This is the wonder of wonders, the “ Royal 
Mystery,” hidden from the great philosophers of old, 
but revealed to the unphilosopMc Arjuna by one 
who appears as his human friend and comrade, but is 
in truth Very God of very gods. 

What attributes the Deity as thus revealed is found 
to possess, we shall now enquire. Krsna, it would 
appear, has aU the attributes hitherto ascribed to the 
Supreme Being. Hence He is spoken of as Supreme 

ornaments of Visnu are mentioned among the ornaments worn by the Deity 
in the glorious form in which He appeared to Arjuna (XI. 17). Krsna at 
VIII. 4 calls Himself Adhiyajna — the Principle of Sacrifice — and with sacrifice, 
Visnu was early identified (see e.g., Tait. Sam. I. 74). 

Twice Samjaya refers to Krsna as Hari (XI. 9 ; XVIII. 77), which is another 
name for Visnu. But Krsna does not anywhere in the Gita make an explicit 
claim to be Visnu in preference to any of the other gods. Kevertheless the 
identification of Krsna with Visnu — a fundamental tenet of all the Bhagavata 
churches — ^appears to be in the background of the Gita also. 

The name. Narayana, does not occur at aU in the Gita nor is there any 
reference to Krsna as Cowherd. The name Govinda occurs at I. 32, but as 
Bhandarkar points out (Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., IX) it may be explained 
either as in the Adiparvan and the Santiparvan by reference to a legend of 
Krsna’s finding the earth (go), or more probably as a later form of Govid, 
which is a name used in the ;ggveda of Indra in the sense of the “ finder of the 
cows.” Govinda might also be a Prakrit form for Sanskrit Gopenda, lord of 
Herdsmen. 
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Brahman [parambrahma] (X. 12), Highest Person 
ipurusottama) (X. 15 ; XL 3) ; Great Lord {mahesvara) 
(IX. ii) ; the “ Imperishable Being, Not-being, That 
Supreme”^ (XL 37); Great Self [mahdtman) (XI. 
12, 20, 37, 50). As Supreme Being, He is incompre- 
hensible (XI. 17, 42), infinite of form, having no end, 
middle or beginning (XL 16), boundless (X. 19), from 
everlasting (XI. 18), primal (XI. 31), unborn (X. 3), 
changeless (XI. 18) and immutable (IX. 13). He is 
aU-marveUous (XL ii), terrible (XL 20), facing every 
way (XL ii), possessed of boundless strength and 
infinite might (XL 40), resplendent and filled with 
glory (XL 17, 30). 

Besides such transcendent quahties which compel 
fear, awe and reverence (XL 20-31), He has also numer- 
ous perfections which render Him the object of man’s 
highest aspiration and love. He is the fight of fights 
(XIII . 17), the discernment of the discerning, the 
brilliance of the brilliant (VII. 10), the source of 
memory and knowledge (XV. 15), the dispeller of 
doubt (XV. 15), the maker of the Vedanta (XV. 15). 
omniscient and unrivalled in knowledge (VII. 26), the 
source of the seven Great Seers, the four Ancients 
and the Manus (X. 6), identifiable only with the prime 
and most significant of every species of existence 
(X. 20-38) ; the perfections of this universe are only 
a fraction of the perfections which belong to His 
nature (X. 41). 

Not among the least of the Deity’s attributes is 
His ethical perfection. At His sight the Great Seers 
and Perfect ones {siddha) in hosts praise Him with 
hymns of praise abounding (XI. 21), the monsters 
{rdksas) fear and run to every quarter (XI. 36). He is 
without fault (V. 19), and is strictly impartial (IX. 29). 
To meditate on Him has the effect of freeing the soul 
from its passion (V. 21; VI. 25-27). He always sets 
the standard for men to follow (HI. 23). He has 
instituted the eternal laws of duty [sdsvatadharmam) 

* Quotations are taken throughout from ilr. Hill’s translation. 
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(XIV. 27), and is their unchanging Guardian (XL 18). 
His chief purpose with Arjuna is to urge him to do his 
duty, for duty must never be neglected (III. 19). 
So important it seems to the Deity that the laws of 
duty must not be violated that, as in the present case. 
He even incarnates Himself in order to estabhsh 
righteousness. “ Whenever right {dharma) declines, 
O Bharata, and wrong uprises, then I create myself. 
To guard the good and to destroy the wicked and to 
confirm the right, I come into being in this age and 
that ” (IV. 7 and 8). 

The thought that Righteousness is so all-important 
that the Deity considers even His infinitude of little 
account when righteousness needs to be established is 
a remarkable contribution which the Gita makes to 
the conception of the Divine. Instead of Thought 
or Consciousness, which was the chief attribute of the 
Supreme Being in the Upanisads, Righteousness seems 
here to become His essential attribute.^ The author 
of the Gita was evidently too much of an eclectic to 
set this view in opposition to the view of the Upanisads, 
and accordingly, the new thought of the Deity here 
imphed does not gain the pointedness and clarity of 
expression^ which it deserves. Nevertheless it is 
clearly a contribution of very great significance. 

Besides righteousness, another attribute which the 
Gita ascribes to the Deity is love. He is “ the friend 
of every being ” (V. 29). We noticed in some of the 
later Upanisads the thought that the Supreme Being 
in His grace leads men to salvation. That thought 
is further developed in the Gita, as we shall soon see. 
As Krsna the Deity appears as Arjuna ’s comrade 


* Thus illustrating our view that as speculation advanced, the tendency 
was to move away from pure monism, and to make room for moral and 
religious ideas. 

' Passages occur which appear to teach that the Deity is beyond good and 
evil. These will be considered in the sequel (see pp. 76-80 below). It 
would, of course, be easy to explain them as Upanisadic teaching retained 
inconsistently by the author of the Gita. But such a method of interpretation 
should not, it seems to us, be adopted except when other ways of explaining 
them fail. 
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(XI. 41). Nay more. He even stoops to be Arjuna’s 
charioteer. So intimate and human is the Deity 
Krsna's friendship that Arjuna is afraid that in 
neghgence or love, he has not shown the reverence 
that is due to Krsna (XI. 41 and 42), and asks that 
Krsna should bear with him “ as father with his son, 
as comrade with his comrade, as lover with his 
beloved ” (XI. 44). Krsna in His turn declares that 
Arjuna is exceedingly beloved of Him (XVIH. 64), 
and because of His love. He reveals Himself to Arjima 
in a form in which no eyes had ever seen Him (XI. 47) ; 
and when Arjuna is filled with terror and awe at this 
His glorious form. He assumes a shape more pleasant 
to Arjuna and consoles the latter (XI. 49 and 50). 
The unmanifest and the Incomprehensible reveals 
indeed a heart of love and compassion, and Arjuna 
bursts forth in adoration at this wonderful revelation 
(XL 43-45). 

The Deity which the Gita discloses is one who, 
although in His universal and transcendent nature 
He is unknown and has powers which far exceed human 
thought and imagination, is yet possessed of knowledge 
as weU as other perfections, chief among these being 
righteousness and love. So excellent are His attributes 
that Arjuna declares, “ There is none equal unto 
Thee ; how could there be a greater in the three-fold 
world?” (XI. 43). “It is meet that Thy praise 
should move the universe to joy and love ” (XL 36). 

2. The Relation of the Deity to the world. 

Assuming that the world is real,^ the Gita teaches 
hke most of the Upanisads that it forms a part of the 
Supreme, being created, supported and dissolved by 
Him. “ Of the whole universe am I the origin and 
dissolution too ” (VII. 6). “ I am the father of this 

universe, the mother, the creator, the grandsire ” 

‘ The word, mayd (illusion) occurs in the Gita, not as applicable to the 
material world as such, but as a power which the Supreme Being has of 
employing matter (prakrti) to produce illusion (cf. IV. 6 ; VII. 13-15). 
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(IX. 17). “ That also which is the Soul of every being 
am I, O Arjuna ; nor without me can any being 
exist that moves or does not move ” (X. 39). “ In 

water, I am savour ; in moon and sun I am the light 
. . . pure scent in earth ; in fire I am the brilliance ; 
life in all beings am I. . . (VII. 8 and 9). While 
thus accepting the general position of the Upanisads 
that the world constitutes a part of the Supreme 
Being, who is its creator, sustainer and dissolver, 
in short, the very life-principle or Soul on which it 
entirely depends the Gita goes further than the 
Upanisads in the direction of describing the process 
of creation and dissolution, and enumerating the 
various elements involved. 

The process of creation and dissolution is explained 
as taking place thus. " All beings . . . come to my 
Nature {prakrti) when a Period ends ; when a Period 
be^ns, I send them forth again. Resorting to Nature, 
which is my own, I send forth again and again this 
whole company of beings, powerless, by the power 
of Nature ” (IX. 7 and 8). Prakrti, then, is a principle 
with which the material world is always connected. 
It is that from which the world springs and that into 
which it returns. It is accordingly eternal, for while 
the world evolves from it and dissolves into it in periodic 
cycles, it remains as the material basis of the world 
through aU time. It is accordingly said to be “ without 
beginning ” (XIII. 19). It is a principle which the 
Supreme Being employs in creation. It is the womb 
in which He lays the germ (XIV. 3). He is therefore 
always the ultimate cause of creation, although 
prakrti is also always involved. Prakrti, however, 
is not an independent principle which exists outside 
of, or side by side with, the Deity, for as the verse 
above cited clearly declares, it belongs to the Supreme 
Being. It is His own. In what sense it belongs to 
Him we are told in the 7th Adhyaya “ Earth, Water, 
Fire, Wind, Ether, Mind {manas), and Reason (huddhi), 
and Individuation {aharhkdra ) — thus eightfold is my 
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Nature {jrrakrti) divided. This is the lower ; but 
know my higher Nature to be other than this — 
Very Life {pvabhuta), by which . . . this imiverse 
is upheld ” (VII. 4 and 5). Brahman, then, in relation 
to the world is found to display a double nature. 
In one of His natures. He is prakrti ; in the other. 
He is the all pervading life-principle, i.e., on the one 
hand He is the material cause of the world, and on 
the other its instrumental cause. When therefore 
He creates out of prakrti. He is really only creating 
out of Himself. 

The Supreme Being, however, is not to be identified 
with merely these two aspects which are concerned 
with the universe, for His nature is said to transcend 
what is involved in the existence of the universe. 
While the universe constitutes the “ Perishable,” 
and the life-principle which pervades it is the “ Im- 
perishable,” He Himself as the Supreme Person 
transcends both. ” There are these two Persons 
{purusa) in the world, the Perishable {ksara) and the 
Imperishable (aksara). . . . But there is another, a 
Highest Person ; He is called the Supreme Self. . . . 
Because I transcend the Perishable, and am also 
higher than the Imperishable, therefore am I known 
in the world and in the Veda as the Person Supreme ” 
(XV. 16-18). The world, composed as it is, on the 
one hand, of prakrti, and, on the other, of the world- 
soul or aU pervading life-principle (jivabhuta), con- 
stitutes then only one portion of His unconditioned 
Self. He is the Absolute, not to be equated with the 
universe, which exists in Him, even as the wind 
dwells in space (IX. 6). 

Not only in this way does the Gita seek to preserve 
the infinitude and absoluteness of the Supreme Being, 
but also by pointing out that the active relationship 
in which He stands to the universe as its creator, 
sustainer and dissolver does not indicate any hmitation 
or lack on His part. Activity or work, it seems to 
suggest, is a sign of finitude and imperfection only 
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when it is carried on out of a desire for personal 
profit, but the Supreme Being in relation to the 
universe is active without any motive of self-interest 
(III. 22), and hence His activity is not one which 
contradicts His absoluteness and infinitude. On the 
other hand, the ceaseless activity of the Deity in 
relation to the universe should, the Gita argues, be 
understood as the standard which the Supreme Being 
sets for all beings to follow, of wholly disinterested 
activity. “For me, O son of Prtha, is no work at 
all in the three worlds, that I must do ; nor aught 
ungained that I must gain ; yet I abide in work. 
For if I were not, tireless, to abide ever in work — my 
path men follow altogether, son of Prtha — ^Did I not 
work my work, these worlds would fall in ruin, and 
I should be the worker of confusion, and should 
destroy these creatures. Just as, to work attached, 
the ignorant work, O Bharata, so too, but unattached, 
should the wise work, wishing to effect the guidance 
of the world ” (HI. 22-25). this way, the Gita 
does not hesitate to regard the Supreme Being as 
actively related to His universe. 

Creation of the universe proceeds, according to 
the Gita, much as in Saihkhyan philosophy, except 
that prakrti is regarded by the Gita as a part of the 
Deity, as already described, and as controlled by Him 
in all its developments. Prakrti or avyakta (un- 
manifest) at the time of creation, divides into numerous 
elements. These as enumerated in Saihkhyan philo- 
sophy are biiddhi (consciousness) ahamkdra (egoism), 
manas (mind), the five htiddhindriya (organs of) 
sensation), the five karmendriya (organs of action), 
and corresponding with these, five tanmdtra (subtle 
elements) and five mahabhuta (gross elements). The 
Gita, obviously uninterested in such cosmological 
questions, does not trouble to mention each of these 
elements individually, nor does it observe any consis- 
tent order in enumerating them. Much less does it 
seek to trace them step by step through the evolu- 
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tionary process. The list at XIII. 5 mentions the 
mahabhuta (the five gross elements), ahamkdra (egoism) 
huddhi (consciousness), avyakta (the unmanifest), the 
ten indriya (five organs of sensation and five of 
action), and the one {manas or mind) and the five indri- 
yagocara (the five subtle elements). The list at 
VII. 4 mentions Earth, Water, Fire, Wind and Ether 
(which may stand for both the subtle and gross elements 
mentioned above), manas (mind — which may have 
been intended here to stand also for the ten indriya), 
huddhi (consciousness) and ahamkdra (egoism). 

While the Sarhkhyan doctrine of these principles 
is thus very inadequately dealt with by the Gita, the 
doctrine of the three gunas'^ — saliva, rajas and lamas 
— or the three ultimate constituents of prakrli, in 
their bearing on conduct is very fully developed by it, 
as we shall see in the next section. Regarding them, 
it is declared that although they ultimately exist, 
as everything must exist, in the Deity, He does not 
partake of their nature. “ Know thou that those 
states of Purit}?’ {saliva), of Energy {rajas), and of 
Darkness {lamas) are from me alone ; but I am not 
in them ; they are in me ” (VII. 12).* In this way 
the Deity is sharply distinguished from prakrli and 
its gunas, but not, it must be noted, to the point of 
destroying the reality of prakrli and dismissing it as 
illusion, on the one hand ; or to the point of sphtting 
up reality into an unbridgeable duafism between 
Spirit and Matter, on the othep. Prakrli with its 
gunas forms an eternal part of the Divine Being. It 

‘ In Samkhyan philosophy, evolution is accounted for as due to the activity 
of the three gunas. The purusas in the Samkyyan system are each distinct 
and naturally are inactive, but when they come near to prakrti the gunas of 
which prakrti is composed lose their equilibrium, and becoming active in 
various proportions account for the diversity of the evolved universe. This 
cosmic side of the doctrine of gunas is not found in the Gita, which fixes mainly 
on the psychological and ethical implications of the doctrine (cf. XVII. 
I-XVni, 41). 

’ In all other relevant passages, the Gita teaches that the gunas spring 
from prakrti (III. 5, XIII. 19, XIV. 5, XV. 2, XVIII. 40) and that the Supreme 
Being is without gunas (XIII. 14, 31). The gunas may, however, as in the 
passage quoted above, be said to be from the Supreme Being in the sense 
that He is the ultimate ground of prakrti from which they spring. 


F 
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is hence real, and at the same time entirely de- 
pendent on Him. Nevertheless the Deity does not 
share in its nature nor, as its pervading principle, 
is He “ polluted ” by contact with it. “ Immutable 
is this Highest Self ; for He has no beginning, and no 
strands {gunas). ... As ether everywhere present is 
not polluted, so subtle it is, even so Self abiding 
everywhere is not polluted in the body ” (XIH. 31 and 
32). The nature of the Supreme Being is so different 
from that of the material constituents of the world 
that he who fails to go beyond the material world to 
discover the Deity who is higher than it is, the Gita 
declares, befooled, and under delusion (VII. 13 and 14). 

The world, then, we may conclude, is according to 
the Gita, a conditioned aspect of the Divine Being. 
He is both its material and its operative cause, for 
prakrti, the material basis of the universe, forms one 
part of Him, while by another aspect of Himself He 
pervades it. He repeatedly brings it into existence, 
sustains it and dissolves it into Himself. But this 
active relationship which He bears to the world does 
not negate His infinitude, for His activity is not 
prompted by a desire to overcome any lack or imper- 
fection in His nature. He Himself is “higher” than 
the world and transcends it, for although the latter 
is a part of Him and is pervaded by Him, its character- 
istics derived from Matter are not to be found in 
Him.i 

3. The Relation of the Deity to the finite self. 

The topic of the relation of the Supreme Being to 
the individual self is not dealt with in the Gita in a 
manner free from ambiguity. When the author is 
thinking in terms of concepts borrowed from philo- 

‘ Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, who with Vasudeva, are in 
Pancaratra philosophy (see pp. 99-102, below) four vyiihas or emanations from 
the Supreme Being, as He evolves the universe out of Himself, are not 
mentioned in the Gita. Nor is the doctrine of Sri or Laksmi as the Sakti or 
creative aspect of the Supreme Being to be found in it. 
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sophical schools, the selfhood of the individual as 
distinct from the Universal Self does not gain recog- 
nition ; but when his thought is guided by religious 
experience, he appears to recognise a self in the 
body different from the Supreme Self. Thus in 
II. 11-30, where the self is described in Upanisadic 
language,^ it seems to be taught that the permanent 
and essential element in all individuals is the one 
Universal Self. “ Know verily that cannot be de- 
stroyed whereby all this is pervaded ; of this immutable 
none can work destruction. They have an end, 
’tis said, these bodies of the embodied soul ; but 
permanent is he and indestructible, incomprehen- 
sible ” (II. 17 and 18). The self in the body is declared 
to be “ aU-pervading (sarvagata) , stable, unmoved, 
from everlasting ” (II. 24), and employing the imagery 
of the Field (ksetra) and the Knower of the Field 
{ksetrajna), the Field representing the body, and the 
Knower of the Field representing the self, Krsna 
declares without hesitation that He is Himself the 
knower in all fields. “ This body, O son of Kunti, 
is called the Field, Him who knows it knowers of these 
call Knower of the Field. Know also me to be in all 
Fields Knower of the Field ” (XIII. i and 2). He is 
therefore the conscious being which inhabits all 
bodies. There is none other, and it is said in imitation 
of the Rgvedic idea of the Primal Purusa that the Self 
is that which “ everywhere possessing hands and feet, 
and ever5rwhere possessing eyes and heads and mouths, 
and everywhere possessing hearing, abides aU-enveloping 
in the world ” (XIII. 13).^ Besides such a Universal 
Self which exists in all bodies as their principle of 
consciousness, no other self is spoken of in the thirteenth 
Adhyaya, which purports to discuss the Knower of 
the Field and the Field, or the self and the body. 
It would therefore seem that what we call individual 


* Cf. verses ig and 20 with Katha I (2). 18 and 19 ; and verse 29 with Katha 
I (2). 7 - 

* Cf. Rgveda X 90. I; also Svet. III. 11-21. 
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self is nothing but the Universal Self which has assumed 
a particular body (cf. XV. 7-10). It exists in all bodies 
aUke, and therefore the distinction of one self from 
another, or the belief in a plurality of souls, is false. 
“ Undivided yet in beings seeming to dwell divided 
. . . is That ” (XIII. 16). 

When it is believed that no self exists in the body 
beyond the One Universal Self, the experience of in- 
dividuahty, change, activity, pain and suffering, which 
seem to demand the existence of an individual self 
different from the permanent and changeless Supreme 
Self, is explained as due to the body. “ Know that 
changes and Strands {gunas) are born of Nature 
{prakrti). In the production of effects and causes. 
Nature is said to be the cause. . . . The Supreme 
Person in this body is called the spectator ” {XIII. 
19, 20, 22). The Supreme Self therefore exists in the 
body as an inactive conscious principle, aU activity 
being due to the body. “ Who sees that it is by 
Nature {prakrti) that works are altogether done, and 
that Self works not, he sees indeed ” (XIII. 29). The 
Self, however, while in the body, becomes attached 
to the body, and hence passes from birth to birth, 
experiencing the good and evil consequences which 
inevitably follow the good and evil deeds of the body.” 
In the experience of pleasure and pain, the Person 
{purusa) is said to be the cause. For the Person, 
abiding in Nature {prakrti), experiences the Strands 
{gunas) born of Nature ; his attachment to the 
Strands is the cause of his birth in good and evil 
wombs ” (XIII. 21). Since attachment to the body is 
what causes His birth in worldly existence {sarhsdra), 
what is necessary is for Him to realise His pure non- 
bodily nature as Universal Self, and to renounce all 
attachment to the body. Knowledge and control are 
therefore the prime means of winning release from 
the bonds of the body (II. 49-72). When this is done, 
the Self, knowing its own true Self, draws itself from 
its sense-organs even as a tortoise draws back its 
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limbs and becomes the Supreme unconditioned 
Brahman (II. 58). 

Such according to one tendency of thought in the 
Gita would appear to be the relation of the Supreme 
Being to the existence which we caU individual selves. 
Samsdra (worldly existence) with its various centres 
of experience is real, but it is the Supreme Being 
who has entered numerous bodies and exists as the 
Experiencer in them all. When He gives up attach- 
ment to the body which He at any one time inhabits 
and realises His own true nature. His birth in samsdra 
ceases, and He once more becomes the unconditioned 
Brahman. 

But to state this view thus sharply is in itself 
to transcend it, and to pass to the other view which, 
we said, is also to be found in the Gita, and which 
admits of the existence of an individual self distinct 
from the Universal. For if existence in samsdra is 
real, as the Gita always assumes, then it would seem 
that the Universal Self in assuming various bodies 
has reaUy become differentiated into numerous in- 
dividual existences ; for however much it may be 
emphasized that it is the same Self which exists in 
various bodies, stiU so long as it is declared that each 
embodied being has, as it were, to work out its own 
release, it is clear that each in some sense is assumed 
to have an individuality of its own, which prevents 
it from becoming Brahman when some other attains 
Brahman, and which makes it necessary for each 
individually by cultivation of knowledge and control 
to become the Supreme Self. Thus it is obvious that 
the Gita, even while advocating the purely monistic 
view that the Universal Self exists in aU beings as 
their Self, assumes that somehow finite conscious 
beings have a certain element of individuality in them. 
This assumption becomes quite exphcit when our 
author is not speaking the language of Philosophy 
but that of Religion. Thus in the ninth Adhyaya, 
where the author expounds the “ Royal Mystery,” 
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or the religious view of Krsna as the Deity incarnate 
— a doctrine not taught in the philosophies which he 
has hitherto been expounding — the distinction of the 
Supreme Being from the individual existence whom 
He pervades is so forcibly expressed that were it not 
for the author’s general position that the Universal 
Self pervades aU existences, we should have to conclude 
that the author was a deist, and taught that the Deity 
was quite external to the finite self. “ Behold my 
Power as Lord ! Sustainer of all beings, yet not 
dwelhng in beings, is my Self, that brings beings to 
existence ” (IX. 5). This sharp distinction between 
the Supreme Being and individual existences is main- 
tained throughout this Adhyaya, and it now appears 
that there is a plmrahty of beings, who are sent by the 
Deity into worldly existence, nay more, that it is the 
same individuals who are sent by Him from time to 
time. “ All beings, O son of KuntI, come to my 
Nature {prakrti), when a Period ends ; when a Period 
begins, I send them forth again. Resorting to Nature, 
which is my own, I send forth again and again this 
whole company of beings ” (IX. 7 and 8). 

That the distinctness of finite selves from the Deity 
and their plurahty is not purely verbal, arising from 
the emplojunent of the language of common experi- 
ence, but that it represents the point of view here 
advocated, is seen from the fact that it is now asserted 
that the way to obtain release from samsdra (worldly 
existence) is not to realise that one is after aU the 
Supreme Self, but to worship the Deity with undivided 
heart. “ If one worship \bhaj) me with undivided 
devotion, even though he be of very evil life . . . 
quickly he becomes righteous and goes to everlasting 
peace ” (IX. 30 and 31). “ Whatever work thou 

doest, whatever thou dost eat, whatever thou dost 
sacrifice or give, whatever be thine austere practices, 
do aU, O son of Kunti, as an offering to me. Thus from 
the bonds of work, from fruits both good and iU shalt 
thou be released ” (IX. 27 and 28). And such devotion 
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not only seems to require the distinction in samsdra 
of the individual soul from the Supreme, but also to 
demand the continuance of that distinction even 
after release.^ Accordingly it is asserted that just 
as those who worship the Lords of Heaven go to 
their world (svargaloka) and “ taste the heavenly 
joys of Heaven’s Lords ” (IX. 20, 25), so those 
who worship Krsna will come to Him (IX. 25), and 
find everlasting peace (IX. 31). They do not perish 
(IX. 31). 

If finite selves are thus distinct from the Deity, 
being sent into worldly existence, sustained and 
finally withdrawn by Him at the end of each world- 
cycle (IX. 5-11), it is necessary to enquire what attitude 
He bears to them. It would appear that primarily 
the attitude of the Deity to finite selves is one of love. 
He is jealous of any other besides Himself occup3dng 
their affection, and consequently wishes all to worship 
Him wholeheartedly, without ^legiance to any other 
god (IX. 23 and 24). The body and senses produce 
attachment to the finite and the sensual, and are to be 
held in control (XIV. 21-7, 11 . 55-71). Whatever work 
is done — and work must be done — is to be done as unto 
Him, without attachment to anything besides Himself 
(XVIH. 2-6 ; IX. 27 ; III. 17-19). One’s thought, 
one’s remembrance, one’s meditation are to be centred 
on Him, and on no other (HI. 39-43 ; VI. 7 ; 14-27). 
Thus every method of directing oneself to the Deity, 
whether it be through devotion, control, work or know- 
ledge, or all of these together, is advocated by the 
Gita. “ On me thy mind, to me be thy devotion, for 
me thy sacrifice, to me do reverence ; thus holding 
thyself in control, and making me thine aim, even to 
me shaft thou come ” (IX. 34). This new ethic taught 
by Krsna to Arjuna discloses the new view which is 
now to be taken regarding the Deity’s attitude to 
individuals. He is not the impersonal Absolute, for 
whom the individual counts for little. He is a personal 

* This topic \v ill be dealt with more fully later. See pp. 83-84 below. 
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God who loves the individual and wishes to possess 
him completely. 

Since He thus loves. He plays an active part in 
redeeming the soul from samsdra (worldly existence). 
The soul is not left to work out its own salvation, by 
knowledge, control, work and devotion, but may obtain 
release by the grace of the Deity. Thus in the last 
Adhyaya, in declaring how the soul may obtain release, 
all the conditions previously formulated are enumer- 
ated, viz., control of sense and body, work, devotion 
and calm meditation leading to knowledge, and it is 
declared that when this culminating knowledge is 
reached, the soul enters into final union with the 
Deity (XVHI. 55). But immediately, in the very 
next stanza, it is added, that however unworthy a soul 
may be, still if it rely on the Deity, it also will obtain 
release. “ Though he do every work at every time, 
yet if he rely on me, he by my grace wins to the realm 
eternal and immutable ” (XVIII. 56). It is not 
asserted, however, that the soul has no part to play in 
salvation, everything being done by grace, for it is 
said, “ Cast off in thought all works on me ; make me 
thy goal ; turn to the practice of discernment 
(biiddhiyoga) ; fix thy thought ever on me. Fixing 
thy thought on me, thou shalt by my grace surmount 
all difficidties ” (57 and 58). And yet it would appear 
that the loving Deity is not unwilhng to extend His 
grace to the most undeserving, even apart from all 
qualifying conditions, if the latter comes to Him for 
refuge. Accordingly Krsna declares, “ Abandoning 
every duty {dharma) come to me alone for refuge. 
I will release thee from ail sins, sorrow not ” (66). 
But fearing that this doctrine of totally unmerited 
grace may lead to misunderstanding and a fife of sin, 
Krsna adds at once, “ Never should this, thus taught 
to thee, be told to one whose life is not austere, to one 
without devotion, to one who does no service, nor 
yet to one who murmurs against me ” (67). God is 
loving, it would appear ; but He is also righteous. 
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and does not wish His all-forgiving love to lead to 
unrighteousness.^ That leads us to the question of 
the relation of the Deity to the evil which characterises 
the finite self. 

The Deity, whether regarded as the self of the in- 
dividual or as distinct from him, is always said to be 
not responsible for the evil of the individual. Thus 
we noticed that when He is regarded as the Self in all 
bodies, it is proclaimed that He exists in them merely 
as Spectator, and not as worker (XIH. 22, 29, 31), 
i.e., whatever evil the embodied being does or suffers 
is not due to the indweUing Divine principle. Similarly 
when the finite self is regarded as distinct from the 
Deity, we noticed that the tendency is to separate 
it so much from the Divine that it is declared that the 
Deity creates and sustains it, but does not dwell within 
it. Under both assumptions, then, the Deity is freed 
from responsibUity for the evil of souls. 

If then it is asked, from where this evil arises, the 
answer seems to be that evil is due primarily to the 
gunas of the body. It is the gunas which incite the 
embodied self to activity, and it is therefore they that 
are chiefly responsible for the good and evil deeds 
which bind the soul to samsdra. “ Piurity (sattva) 
Energy {rajas). Darkness (tanias ) — these are the 
Strands {gunas) that spring from Nature {prakrti) ; 
they bind ... in the body the embodied soul im- 
mutable. Of these Purity is luminous and knows 
not sickness, for it is stainless ; it binds with the 
attachment of pleasure and with the attachment of 
knowledge {jndna).- . . . Energy, know thou, is 
passionate, sprung from thirst, and attachment ; 
it binds the embodied soul . . . with the attachment 
of work. Darkness, know thou, is bom of ignorance, 
and deludes all embodied souls ; it binds with heedless- 
ness and indolence and sleep ” (XIV. 5-8). Further, 

' The relation of God’s grace to the law of karma is not discussed. It is 
assumed throughout that grace can wipe out all past sin and its effects. 

* jndna is here a faculty of buddhi, part of prakrti (Hill) 
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it is declared that the gunas of the body determine 
one’s nature (XIV. 5-13), one’s life hereafter (14-20), 
the kind of faith one has (XVII. 2), one’s worship (4), 
one’s diet (8-10), one’s sacrifice (11-13), the nature of 
one’s austerities (14-19), one’s acts of charity (20-22), 
one’s renunciation (XVIII. 7-9), one’s character as 
agent (26-28), one’s moral perception (30-32), one’s 
steadiness of purpose (33-35), one’s pleasures (37-39), 
and one’s duty in society (41-44). And it is not 
surprising that in Saihkhyan fashion, the Gita declares 
that the self is inactive, aU work being done by the 
body (XIII. 29). 

Though the Gita seems thus to accept the view 
that the self is entirely powerless, while the body 
determines all its acts, its assumption throughout 
is that the self has the power of controlling the body. 
It is noteworthy that not one chapter is to be found in 
the whole of the Gita — except, of course, the first, 
which is merely a preface to the rest — in which Krsna 
does not either command Arjuna to control sense and 
desire, or extol the virtue of control. Thus it would 
seem that the Gita tacity assumes the power and the 
freedom of the self to control and overcome the body. 
In this connection we cannot pass unnoticed the text 
which says that if Arjima decides not to fight, vain 
is his resolve, for even against his will Nature 
{prakrti), will constrain him to do what he himself 
does not desire (XVIII. 59 and 60). Here we seem 
definitely to be told that the individual has no power 
over the ^ra^rA'-constituted body, which will have its 
way whether he will or no. But when we regard these 
words in the fight of their context, it appears that 
Krsna is seeking, by this exaggerated emphasis on 
the powerlessness of human will, to urge Arjuna not to 
use his freedom to oppose the will of the Divine. 
Verses 58 and 61 declare that if through thought of 
“ I ” Arjima hearkens not, he will perish, and the 
Deity will have His way. He wfil employ prakrti, 
it would seem, to constrain Arjuna to do what He wishes 
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done. Futile, therefore, it is to oppose the will of the 
Divine. But that at the same time the individual 
does have a will of his own appears in verse 63, where 
Krsna concludes — ^This have I taught thee ; “ Fully 
consider this ; then, as thou wilt, so act.” In this way, 
the freedom of the self seems to be assumed, ^ although 
on the one hand, it is declared that the body is aU- 
determining, and on the other, that the Deity is all- 
supreme. If this be so, then it would seem that ulti- 
mately the responsibihty for evil is to be traced to the 
free agency of the moral individual. At any rate, 
it is certain that the Deity is clearly freed from any 
touch of evil. Evil is to be traced either to the gunas 
of the body or to the self, but not to the Deity. Stated 
positively, the Deity is altogether good. 

If He is essentially good and free from evil, then 
it would appear that the soul who would please Him 
and ultimately win release, may do so only by pursuing 
the good and fleeing from evil. Sever^ virtues are 
accordingly mentioned as leading to the “ Divine 
Estate,” and hkewise several vices which lead to the 
“ Devihsh Estate.” ” Fearlessness, purity of heart, 
steadfastness in devotion to knowledge, hberality, 
self-restraint, sacrifice, sacred study, austerity, up- 
rightness, harmlessness, truth, an even temper, aban- 
donment, qmetude, an unmahcious tongue, tenderness 
towards beings, a soul xmrufiled by desire, gentleness, 
modesty, constancy, ardour, long-suffering, fortitude, 
cleanness, freedom from hatred and arrogance — ^these 
are his born to Divine Estate, O Bharata. Hypocrisy, 
pride, and self-conceit, wrath, insolence and ignorance 
— ^these are his . . . who is bom to Devihsh estate. 
The Divine estate is deemed to lead to release, the 
Devihsh to bondage” (XVI. 1-5).^ And throughout 
the Gita Krsna urges upon Arjuna the necessity to 


* The problem of the freedom of the will or individuality is not faced by the 
Gita. Hence the unsatisfactory way in which it is left. We have sought 
merely to bring together the salient points. 

' Cf. also the rest of this Adhyaya. 
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control sense and desire, and to do one’s duty as unto 
God. 1 

Unfortunately, however, the author of the Gita, 
in seeking to express himself in the language of the 
philosophers, uses words which imply that the Deity 
is beyond good and evil ; and since on the basis of 
these it is possible to maintain a view quite opposed 
to the one which we have expounded, it is necessary 
to consider them in some detail, and to show that in 
spite of them the main position of the Gita is to uphold 
the’ ethical nature of the Deity.® Krsna declares, 

“Now that man whose delight is but in Self, whose 
pleasure is in Self, whose satisfaction is in Self alone, 
has no work that he must do. For him there is no 
purpose here in work done or left undone ’’ (III. 
17 and 18). This seems to teach that he who is 
devoted to the Deity has no concern with duty. He 
transcends both good and evil. Similarly it is said, 
“ He who hopes for nothing . . . abandoning every 
enterprise — that man is dear to me. . . . He who 
does not rejoice, nor hate, nor grieve, nor crave, 
abandoning good and ill — that man is dear to me, my 
worshipper devout. He who regards alike both foe 
and friend, honour and dishonour . . . blame and 
praise . . . that man is dear to me, my worshipper 
devout ’’ (XII. i6-ig). “ Excellent is he whose 
judgement holds as equal the lover . . . the enemy 
. . . the hateful . . . the good too and the sinful ’’ 
(VI. 9). In these passages it seems to be taught that 
he who has definitely abandoned good and ill, and has 
lost aU sense of value such as that of friend and foe, 
honour and dishonour, praise and blame, the good and 
the sinful, is dear to the Deity. Further Krsna declares, 

1 Cf. II. 55-71 ; III. 7-9 : IV. 17-24 ; V. 7-10 ; VI. I, 26-32, etc. 

' It would, of course, be easy to dismiss the problem by saying that the 
author of the Gita was such an inconsistent thinker that he retained side by 
side teaching utterly contradictory of each other. It may be he was ; but 
it is clearly not legitimate to prejudge the issue, for it may also be that in 
seeking to placate philosophical schools of thought he used their language, 
but gave it a meaning of his own, which is to be gathered from the context 
in which they appear, and in general from his own distinctive position. 
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“ do all ... as an offering to me. Thus from the 
bonds of work, from fruits both good and ill, shalt 
thou be released ” (IX. 27 and 28). It is not only 
from evil that the devotee is redeemed, but also, it 
would appear, from good. Then again passages are 
not lacking which seem to imply that it is knowledge 
alone which is necessary for release, and knowledge 
cancels all good and evil works. “ Though thou art 
of all sinners the most sinful by the boat of knowledge, 
alone shalt thou pass over aU crookedness. Just as 
a burning fire makes ashes of its fuel, Arjuna, so does 
the fire of knowledge make ashes of all works ” (IV. 
36 and 37). All these passages appear to teach that 
ultimately good and evil are transcended by the 
individual and that the one who reaches Brahman 
has no further use for ethical distinctions. In this 
way, indirectly, it seems to be imphed that the Deity 
Himself is non-ethical. Not only is this imphed, 
but it appears definitely to be taught in a passage 
which seems to mean that for the Deity the good and 
evil deeds of men have no meaning, for He neither 
approves of them, nor rejects them. “ He takes 
not to Himself, that all-pervading Lord, sin or good 
deed of any man ” (V. 15). That the good man and 
the bad are both alike to the Deity seems to be taught 
by Krsna in the following words : “ All beings I 
regard alike, not one is hateful to me or beloved ” 
(IX. 29). 

Although these passages when tom from their 
context can be interpreted as we have done above, 
when regarded in the light of their context they appear 
to necessitate a very different interpretation. Taking 
them in order, the passage which declares that he whose 
satisfaction is in the Self has no work which he must 
do or must not do, appears in a chapter which, far 
from teaching that duty need not be performed, urges 
Arjuna to do his duty (cf. III. 4-9), and it is only 
necessary to refer to the verse immediately following 
the one in question, to be convinced that the Gita 
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without doubt teaches that one’s duties must be 
performed. The verse runs thus ; “ Therefore without 
attachment ever perform the work that thou must do ; 
for if without attachment a man works, he gains the 
Highest ” (III. 19). What the passage means there- 
fore seems to be that ultimately the soul’s sole duty 
is attachment to the Deity, and that the various duties 
incumbent on the embodied soul, being determined 
as they are by impermanent bodily relationships 
(e.g., by the gunas, XVIII. 41-44), are binding on the 
soul only while in the body. These must be done 
without attachment to boddy relationships, remember- 
ing that ultimately the only duty permanently binding 
on the soul is attachment to the Deity. The soul, 
then, in release, need not be understood as altogether 
transcending the Good. What it transcends would 
appear to be the impermanent form of the Good which 
is binding on it in its embodied life. Similarly, the 
passage which declares that the one who abandons 
good and evil is dear to the Deity, occurs in a chapter 
which is concerned with pointing out the merits of 
whole-hearted devotion to the Deity — a devotion 
which, abandoning aU other things, finds its sole 
happiness in the Deity, abandoning even what men 
usually consider to be good. Everything pales into 
insignificance for the devotee who has found the pearl 
of great price, and the verses which foUow and declare 
that he who is dear to the Deity regards alike both 
friend and foe, honour and dishonour, praise and blame, 
are, it would seem, to be interpreted in this light. 
Nothing is to stand as a rival to the Deity in the 
affections of His devotee. But that by this the Gita 
does not intend to teach that the individual who is 
attached to the Deity should be entirely indifferent 
to the world, cold and deprived of aU sense of value, 
appears from a preceding verse which declares, “ He 
who hates not any being, he who is friendly and 
compassionate, without a thought of mine or I . . . 
with mind and reason dedicated to me — ^that man 
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is dear to me ” (XII. 13). The verse above cited, 
which teaches that he is exceUent who holds as equal 
the lover, the enemy, the hateful, the good and the 
sinful, appears in its context to bear the same meaning 
as the above (cf. verses 4-8), together with the additional 
meaning which is developed in the succeeding verses 
(cf. especially verses 29-32) that for the sage all beings 
are in the end alike, since the Deity pervades them all. 
This is not, it would seem, to be understood, in the 
sense that the sage loses all sense of value, but that 
he is impartial. He does not attach himself to some and 
despise others. " The man whose spirit is controlled, 
who looks on all impartially, sees Self abiding in all 
beings, and aU beings in Self. Who sees me everywhere 
and everything in me, I am not lost to him nor is he lost 
to me ” (VI. 29 and 30). The devotee is to be impartial 
even as the Deity is impartial (V. 18 and 19). Re- 
garding the passage in which Krsna declares that the 
soul which is devoted to Him will be released from 
fruits both good and evil, it need only be remarked 
that “ fruits both good and evil ” refers to the reaping 
of the consequences of one’s deeds in samsdra (worldly 
existence), and not to good and evil in general, for the 
verse obviously aims to teach that he who has devotion 
to the Deity finds release from birth in this world. 
If further evidence were necessary, it need only be 
pointed out that the chapter in which it occurs is 
concerned with expounding the “ Royal Mystery ” 
by means of which release from samsdra may be 
obtained (cf. 1-3 ; 20 f.). It would seem, then, that 
these passages, which appear to teach that ultimately 
the individual transcends the Good, have a very 
different meaning in the light of their context. 

With regard to knowledge as the way of salvation, 
the Gita, as though fearing that knowledge may be 
interpreted to exclude moral practice, adds immedi- 
ately after the two verses which we have quoted above, 
“ here is naught that purifies like knowledge ; he that 
is perfected in control himself in due time finds that 
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in his self. The single-hearted man of faith, with 
senses held in check, gains knowledge ” (IV. 38 and 39). 
The knowledge that cancels all one’s works, and redeems 
the soul from samsdra, is not one, then, which excludes 
morality, but one which is the ripe fruit of morality. 
It is the man who is “ perfected in control,” the one 
who has his senses in check, that gains this redeeming 
knowledge. 

It is thus possible not only to uphold the view that 
in spite of the passages above cited the Gita does not 
regard the in&vidual as transcending ethical dis- 
tinctions, but also to maintain that the two passages 
which seem to teach that good and evil have no meaning 
for the Deity have as a matter of fact a very different 
meaning. The one, for example, which declares that 
although all-pervading He takes not to Himself sin 
or good deed of any man, may be taken as either 
signifying that although the Deity pervades the 
individual self. He is not responsible for the latter’s 
good or evil deeds — in which case, it cannot be used 
to prove that the Deity has no use for good or evil ; 
or as not referring to the Deity at all, but to the 
indi\'idual self, which has been the topic of discussion 
in the chapter so far, in which case again it cannot 
be used to prove that the Deity has no use for good 
and evil. The other passage which we cited and which 
declares that the Deity regards all beings alike, none 
being either hateful to Him or beloved, appears to 
teach nothing more than that He is impartial (cf. 
V. 19). That it does not imply that the Deity does not 
appreciate the love of those who worship Him in spirit 
and in truth is e\ddent in the second part of the verse 
which we cited, and which reads, “ those who with 
devotion worship me abide in me, and I also in them ” 
(IX. 29), implying that though the Deity abides in aU 
beings alike. He becomes united in a special sense 
with His devotee. Thus it would appear that in spite 
of passages which seem to imply the contrary, the 
Gita’s main position is that the Deity is an ethical 
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Being, and that the individual who wotild realise Him 
must therefore also be ethical. 

The earnest desire of the Deity that righteousness 
should prevail was, as we saw, the chief motive given 
by the Gita for His incarnating Himself from time to 
time. We have already noted the general significance 
of this idea. A few points of particular interest with 
regard to the Gita’s theory of incarnation must here 
be mentioned. Firstly, Krsna being identified with 
Visnu it would follow that he is an incarnation of the 
latter. Besides, he regards himself as an incarnation 
of the Supreme Being (cf. IV. 6 ; XV. 17-19). Secondly, 
it is asserted that the Deity incarnates Himself re- 
peatedly, and that He has already appeared several 
times in incarnate form (IV. 5). but no details are given, 
as in the N^ayaniya and other Vaisnava hterature 
(see pp. no and in below), as to what exactly these 
forms are in which He appeared. Thirdly, the work 
which the Deity achieves in His incarnate form is 
said in the Gita generally to be “ to guard the good 
and to destroy the wicked and to confirm the right ” 
(IV. 8) ; also, it would appear, to teach the true doctrine 
(IV. I and 3) . Specific works, crude and mythological 
are ascribed to the Deity in His incarnate forms in 
other Vaisnava writings (see p. in below). Of these 
the Gita knows nothing or if it knows them it completely 
ignores them. Fourthly, the relation in which Krsna 
stands to the Supreme Being is not considered in the 
Gita. Krsna undoubtedly identifies Himself with the 
Supreme Being when He declares that aU beings dwell 
within Him and that He sends them out into bodied 
existence from time to time (IX. 4-10), and also when 
He declares that those who win Release, even those 
who win it by contemplating the imperishable and 
unmanifest Brahman, come idtimately to Him (XII. 
I f.). But at times, even after He has disclosed His 
supreme nature to Arjuna, Krsna speaks of the 
Supreme Being in the third person, as though He were 
not entirely identical with, but only a partial mam- 
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festation of, the Supreme One (cf. V. 19-26 ; VIII. 8, 
10, 22 ; XVIII. 61 and 62). The later Vaisnava 
view, as expressed in the Bhagavata Parana (I. 3, 
p. 9), is that unhke other incarnations which are 
partial manifestations of the Supreme Being, the 
Krsna incarnation is a complete manifestation of the 
Deity. Such problems as these do not exist for the 
Gita, which in all these ways shows itself to reflect an 
early stage in the theory of incarnation among the 
Vaisnavas. 

One more topic remains to be dealt with, and that 
is, the relation of the Deity to the soul which has 
departed from this hfe. We have seen thus far that 
generally in regard to the soul the Deity is taught by 
the Gita to be loving and gracious as well as righteous 
and good. Such being His Nature, He decrees one 
of two ends for the soul as it passes from this life. 
His righteousness demands that good deeds should 
be rewarded, and evil deeds punished. Accordingly 
the soul which has given itself to such deeds is reborn 
to reap their fruits. This may be either in a temporary 
heaven, where it dwells till the results of its good deeds 
have been enjoyed, and then returns to earth, or 
directly, on this earth, in the world of men or of 
sub-human beings according to its deserts ; the reason 
for such rebirth being that the soul may thus be gradu- 
ally led to perfection.^ “He that has fallen from 
control attains the worlds of those that do deeds of 
merit, and after dwelhng there for endless years is 
bom again in the house of the pure and the wealthy. 
There he obtains that union with discernment which 
he had in the former body ; and thence ... he strives 
once more for perfection ” (VI. 41 and 43). “ If when 
purity {sattva) has increased, the body-bearing soul 
comes to dissolution, then he proceeds to the spotless 

» Although the eschatological ideas here expressed are, in essentials, the 
same as what we found in the Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka, they are, it 
must be noted, given special significance in the Gita, by its doctrine that 
re-birth is for the perfecting of the soul. (Cf. especially YIII, 23-26 with 
Chand. XV (15). 5 f. ; Br. VI {2). 15 f.) 
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worlds of the most wise. If when energy {rajas) has 
increased, he goes to dissolution, he is bom among 
men attached to work ; and if dissolved when darkness 
{tamas) has increased, he is bom in the wombs of the 
witless ” (XIV. 14 and 15). 

But the love of the Deity leads Him, it would appear, 
to wish to be united with the soul, and accordingly, 
as already noticed. He seeks by His grace to wean 
the soul away from attachment to the finite, till when 
it has succeeded in directing its entire mind, wiU and 
devotion to Him, He does not send it once more into 
rebirth, but takes it to Himself, never again to be 
separated from it by samsdra. “ With thought con- 
trolled by constant practice, and seeking no other 
resort, one goes to the Supreme Celestial Person.” 
“ To that ascetic, ceaselessly controlled, who ever 
ceaselessly with individual thought remembers me, 
easy am I of access, son of Prtha. When they have 
come to me, great souls win not rebirth, abode of pain, 
unduring ; to highest perfection have they gone. 
The worlds, even to the realm of Brahma are subject 
to return, O Arjuna ; but for him who comes to me 
. . . there is no rebirth ” {VIII. 4 ; 14-16). 

In what relation the soul which has reached its 
final goal stands to the Deity, we are told in scattered 
references. The desire of the Gita to placate philo- 
sophical thought of the advaitic type, and possibly 
also the difi&ciilty of describing a state which is beyond 
present experience, appear to prevent it from giving 
us very definite teaching. But considering aU relevant 
passages, one is inclined to think that the view which 
the Gita generally favours is that the released soul 
enters into the being of the Deity ^ (IV. 10 ; XIV. 19 ; 
XVIII. 55), the eternal and immutable abode (VIII. 28 ; 
XV. 5 ; XVIII. 56, 62), which is beyond death (II. 15 ; 
XIII. 12, 25 ; XIV. 18, 27), and where no siclmess is 
(II. 51). Though it thus enters into the Deity, it does 

‘ Possibly, a metaphorical way of saying that it becomes closely united with 
the Deity. 
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not become merged in Him, losing its individuality 
completely; for it abides in Him (V. 19, 20), enjoying 
contact with Him (VI. 28), filled with calm and peace 
(II. 72 ; IV. 39 ; V. 12, 24-26 ; VI. 15, etc.), having 
attained highest bhss (V. 2 ; VI. 28), highest perfection 
(VIII. 15 ; XIV. i), and a nature similar sddharmya) 
to that of the Deity (XIV. 2). At a creation it does 
not come into birth, nor at a ^ssolution is it disturbed 
(XIV. 2). In this way the Gita teaches that in 
Release the soul becomes closely united with the Deity, 
enjopng communion with Him and sharing in His 
peace, bhss and perfection. 

Although, then, as already noticed, the Gita often 
speaks as though the Supreme Being were one without 
difference with the individual self, its own distinctive 
position, as indicated by its predominantly moral and 
religious character, is that the Supreme Being is distinct 
from the individual whom He pervades and controls. 

In conclusion, we may say that the Deity as revealed 
in the Gita appears to be one who, though in His 
transcendent aspect He is essentially unknown, is 
revealed in His relation to the universe as Supreme 
Self or Person, possessed of wonderful powers and 
excellences. All that exists, matter and souls, form 
a part of Him ; and He in one aspect of Himself 
brings them into existence, pervades, governs and 
withdraws them into Himself. Though containing, 
supporting and pervading all things. He does not share 
in their evil nature, nor is He polluted by His relation- 
ship to them. He is the principle of Consciousness 
which exists in aU individuals, but He is not responsible 
for their actions. He is characterised by righteousness 
and incarnates Himself from time to time to estabhsh 
it. He institutes the rule that righteousness should 
be rewarded and evil punished, whether in this birth 
or in others. He is also characterised by grace. 
He loves all beings alike, whether good, bad or indiffer- 
ent but more especially His devotees, whom He 
wishes to possess completely. Nothing therefore de- 
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lights Him so much as their whole-hearted devotion. 
He is pleased with those who with mind centred on 
Him seek to gain Him by strenuous discipline, unselfish 
work, knowledge or simple devotion. He gives of 
His grace to even the most undeserving, so that they 
may come to Him quickly, and freeing them' from sin. 
He finally takes them to Himself, to eternal peace, 
bhss and perfection, never again to return to the weary 
cycle of births and deaths. 



CHAPTER III 


CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY IN PANCARATRA AND PURANIC 

LITERATURE ‘ 

Historical Introduction. 

Vaisnavism appears to have had a long history, 
going back to very remote times. Its origin and early 
history are not known with any great degree of cer- 
tainty. For our purpose it must suffice barely to 
note certain main stages in its historical development. 

Vaisnavism, as its name suggests, is a religion 
centering round the worship of Visnu. The deity 
of this cult bears also the sectarian names, Vasudeva- 
Krsna, Narayana and Krsna Gopala. These names 
indicate the four main streams which mingled into 
one through a period of several centuries to form the 
religion which Ramanuja inherited. We shall briefly 
lay down what seem to us to have been its probable 
development, although from the evidence so far 
available, it must be admitted that no certainty can 
be claimed for our conclusions. 

As a sectarian movement, it would seem that the 
cult must be traced to Vasudeva Krsna, a Ksatriya 
warrior who fought at Kuruksetra. He belonged to 
the Vrsni or Sffivata clan. 

His father’s name was Vasudeva, his mother’s 
Devaki. He had an elder brother, Balarama or 
Sariikarsana. He hved at a time when, as in the 
period of the Brahmanas, religion became lost in 
meaningless ritual. His religious instructor, however, 
sought to preserve the theism of an older day. ^ Ghora 

‘ Under this general heading we propose to deal with works which we 
enumerate on p. 92 below. 

’ As is evidenced by his closing his discourse with verses from the Rg Veda. 
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Angirasa was the teacher’s name. He was a worshipper 
of a deity manifested in the form of the Sun, and pre- 
sumably identical with Visnu in his post-Vedic char- 
acter, and instructed Krsna (a) that one’s whole hfe 
must be regarded as a continual sacrifice ; (6) that 
virtues such as austerity, almsgiving, uprightness, 
harmlessness, and truthhilness, are as elective as one’s 
gifts to the priests ; (c) that at the hour of death 
one should turn one’s thoughts to the Imperishable, 
the Unfailing and the very Essence of Life ; and (i) 
that the highest goal is to attain Surya (the Sun), 
the God of gods (Chand. Ill (17). 6). What is note- 
worthy in this teaching is the heretic behttling of 
Brahminic ritualism and the implied throwing of the 
way to God to all, the emphasis on the practice of 
certain virtues, and on the directing of one’s mind to 
the Deity. It is easy to see how this doctrine of 
cathohcity, of Uving one’s hfe as an offering to God, 
of the practice of virtue, and of having one’s devotion 
fixed on the Deity, is to be heard now loudly, now 
dimly in the chequered history of Vaisnavism. How 
much of this teaching Krsna accepted, or how much 
he added to it, we cannot say. But it seems to be 
fairly well preserved in the Bhagavadgita, which 
(a) teaches that everything is to be done as a sacrifice 
to the Deity (IX. 27) ; (b) mentions the virtues^ 
taught by Ghora, along with others (XVI. 1-3) ; 
(c) emphasizes the importance of last thoughts (VIII. 
5, 10), and generally, as we have seen, teaches that 
one’s mind should be fixed on the Deity ; and (d) also 
associates its doctrine with the Sun-god, here called 
Vivasvan (IV. i f.). Consequently, we may believe 
that doctrines similar to what he learnt from Ghora, 
were what Krsna also taught. His teaching was 
singularly successful, for he became the centre of a 
theistic movement, which in the course of time began 
to worship him along with his friend Arjuna. Reference 

' Of these, it must be noted, one is " hannlessness/* a characteristically 
Vaisnava virtue. 
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to this fact is found in Panini’s {400 B.c.)^ grammar 
(IV. 3 98) . His being coupled with Arjuna would seem 
to indicate that Krsna was at this time revered only 
as a demi-god. We have definite evidence, however, 
of his having attained the rank of Supreme God in 
the Besnagar inscription^ (180 B.C.), which records 
the erection of a Garuda column to V^udeva, the God 
of gods {devadeva). This inscription is also significant 
for the fact that Garuda, a bird sacred to Visnu, is 
here associated with Vasudeva, and the inscription 
adds that " three immortal steps . . . when practised 
lead to heaven . . . self-control, chanty and dih- 
gence ” ® — ^which seems very much like an effort to 
moralise the three strides associated with Visnu, even 
as Ghora morahsed every state of a man’s life. At 
any rate, this inscription clearly shows that by about 
200 B.C., Vasudeva- Krsna was fully identified with 
Visnu. This brings us to the second current which 
flowed into the making of Vaisnavism. Of it we must 
now seek to give a brief account. 

Visnu is a Vedic god, and therefore much more 
ancient than Vasudeva-Krsna. Although in the 
Rg-Veda the powerful personality of Indra seems to 
put Visnu rather in the shade, he gradually rises to 
importance, till in the Brahmanas* he is spoken of 
as the highest god. Once having attained supremacy, 
Visnu would in the course of time be thought by the 
worshippers of Vasudeva-Krsna to be the same as 
their “ God of gods,” especially because of some 
winsome qualities in Visnu’s character. He is, for 
example, in the Rg-Veda, predominantly the friend 
and helper of Indra. This quality of helpfulness un- 
doubtedly impressed the early worshippers, who began, 
it wotfld seem, to think of Visnu not only as a helper 
of Indra, but also as a helper of mankind. He is 

^ E. W. Hopkins, Great Epic of India p. 391. A. A. Macdonell, Hist, 
of Sanskrit Literature, p, 17. 

* Eptgraphia Indica VoL X, inscription Xo. 669. 

* Dr. Barnett's translation, Hxndu Gods and Heroes, p, 88, 

* Cf. Alt. Br. I. I ; Sat. Br. XIV. (i). i. 
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accordingly said to have thrice traversed the earthly 
spaces for man in distress (R.V. VI. 49. 13), and in 
order to bestow it on man for a dwelling (R.V. VII. 
100. 4 ; VI. 69. 5 and 6). He is spoken of as a pro- 
tector of embryos (R.V. VII. 36. 9). In the 
Brahmanas, he is said to have assumed the form of a 
Dwarf in order to gain dominion over the earth for the 
gods (Sat. Br. I. 2. 5), and in the Mahabharata numerous 
stories are told of Visnu’s acts of grace and helpfulness, 
his assuming various incarnations in order to aid gods 
and men in distress. ^ It is not surprising that this 
god of helpfulness was gradually appropriated by the 
followers of Vasudeva Krsna, who according to the 
Bhagavadgita also taught a God of grace, who re- 
peatedly incarnates Himself. 

Further, Visnu was, if not earher, certainly in the 
period of the Brahmanas, ^ regarded by some as the 
Spirit of the Sun, and he has that characteristic in the 
Bhagavadgita (cf. X. 21; XI. 30). When Visnu was 
regarded as the Sun, it would be natural for the 
spiritual descendants of Ghora Angirasa, a priest of 
the Sun, to worship him as their god. Indeed, it is 
possible that Ghora was himself a worshipper of 
Visnu as the Sun, and consequently that the Vasudeva- 
Krsna cult was a sect which grew up within 
Visnu- worship, and when it deified its leader Vasudeva 
Krsna identified him with the god whom he had 
preached. 

In the period of the Brahmanas, Visnu was very 
definitely identified with the Sacrifice (Sat. Br. 
XIV. I. I, I ff., also I. 2. 5, 1 ff.). In the Bhagavadgita, 
Krsna identifies himself with the Principle of Sacrifice 
{adhiyajna) (VIH. 4), thus again showing the close 
affinity between the Visnu-cult and the Vasudeva-cult. 
If they were two, it is not surprising therefore that 
before long they became one. In the Anugita, which 

' E.g., Mah. Bh. Ill, 102, 8756 ff. 

* Cf. the story about Aditya (sun) being yisnu’s head, ^at. Br. XIV 
(i). I, 10. Visnu is mentioned along with the Adityas in A.V. XI (6). 2 but 
never in the Rgveda. See Bohtlingk Roth’s Lexicon under Aditya. 
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claims to repeat^ the message delivered by Krsna to 
Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita, and is hence later than 
the Bhagavadgita, the identification, which we noted 
as first mentioned in the Bhagavadgita, of Vasudeva 
with Visnu is complete, for the name most often 
used in the Anugita for the Deity is Visnu. 

The third element which contributed to the 
development of Vaisnavism was, it would appear, 
the worship of Narayana. Narayana with Nara is 
mentioned in some passages of the Mahabharata^ 
as an ascetic saint, and tradition alleges® that a certain 
sage, Narayana, composed the famous Purusa Sukta 
of Rg-Veda X. 90. Purusa Narayana is said in 
Satapatha Brahmana XII. 3. 4 to have sacrificed 
himself and become the whole world. Here it would 
seem that the followers of the sage Narayana had 
begun to deify him and to identify him with the 
Universal Purusa, from whose body he had taught 
that the universe sprang. Narayana thus became the 
Universal Spirit,^ and when the old stories of his 
great attachment to Nara were remembered and 
narrated, the parallelism of the friendship of Krsna 
for Arjuna was striking, and it is repeatedly declared 
in the Mahabharata that the Universal Spirit Narayana 
is the same as the Supreme Being Vasudeva Krsna, 
and his comrade Nara is the same as Arjuna.® 

Once this identification of Vasudeva with Narayana 
was made, ideas pecuhar to the Narayana cult would 
influence the further development of the Vasudeva 
sect. And this is what we find. Purusa Narayana 
is said in Satapatha Brahmana XIII. 61 to have 
planned a Pancaratra Sattra or continued sacrifice 
for five days, and it is quite possible, as Dr. Schrader 
suggests,® that the central dogma of one section of the 

* Cf. A^vamedha Parva XVI. vs. 2-13, which axe an introduction to the 
Anugita. 

* Cf. Mah. Bh. I. 230, 18 ; III. 12. 45 ; 47, 10 ; V. 48, 15, etc. 

* Bhandarkar — Vaisnanism, Saivism, etc. p. 31. 

* Cf. also Taitt. At. X. II. 

‘ Cl, e.g., VI (23). S18 ; VI (66). 3004 ; (68). 3053, etc., etc. 

* Introduction to the Pdhcardtra, etc., p. 25. 
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Vasudeva cvilt, that God manifests Himself in a five-fold 
form, viz., in His para (supreme) vyuha (emanation), 
vihhava (incarnation), antary dmin (inner self) and 
area (idol) forms, arose out of an effort to interpret 
philosophically the P^caratra Sattra of Narayana ; 
and that when this doctrine had been estabhshed 
those who upheld it came to be known as the 
Pancaratrins. It shows how the identification of 
Vasudeva with Narayana was the means of producing 
quite a distinctive theology within one section of the 
community. 

Regarding the date when Vasudeva was identified 
with Narayana and Visnu, if we may judge from the 
passage in Taitt. Ar. X. i. 6, in which hymns are 
addressed to Visnu, Narayana and Vasudeva as three 
phases of one God, it would seem that such identi- 
fication was being made about the third century B.c., 
which is regarded as the probable date of the passage. ^ 

WTiile ideas connected with Visnu, Vasudeva and 
Narayana thus mingle together to form the rehgion 
of the Vaisnavas up to about the opening of the 
Christian era, soon after the beginning of this era^ 
an entirely new element is observable, which speaks 
of Krsna as a cowherd, and dwells with great devotion 
on his birth, childhood, youth, amorous daUiances 
and feats of strength. It is possible that, as Bhan- 
darkar thinks,^ as Vaisnavism spread, it came into 
contact with a pastoral tribe, the Abhiras, who wor- 
shipped a cow-herd deity, whom now they identified 
with Vasudeva- Krsna. Stories connected with this 
deity accordingly flowed in and played a great part 
in the futxne development of Vaisnavism, expressing 
itself in Ptnanic hterature, and in an intensely emotion^ 
rehgion® which dwells on incidents connected with 

* Berriedale Keith, J.R.A.S. 1915, p. 840 ; also Garbe, Indien und das 
Christentum, pp. 213, 265. 

* Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., pp. 35-38. 

* Such, e.g., as the religiou of the Alvars, of whom we shall give an account 
later, and who were not characterised by the eroticism of some of the later 
sects. 
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the hfe of the cowherd, Krsna Gopala, and is at times 
led into eroticism by dwelling on his sport with the 
herdswomen. 

Having thus traced briefly the main elements which 
during the centuries contributed to the distinctive 
features of Vaisnavism, we may proceed to examine 
some typical Vaisnava hterature prior to Ramanuja 
in order to elicit from it some characteristic views 
which it developed regarding the Deity. We shah 
confine ourselves to the Narayaniya and the Anugita^ 
sections of the Mahabharata, the early Pancaratra 
Sariihitas, and the Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas. 
Their theology is developed in the hght of the prevalent 
philosophies of the day, and these are, in the main, 
the advaitism of some Upanisads and the Saihkhya- 
Yoga. Our aim wiU. be to focus on ideas distinctive 
of this literature rather than to give an exhaustive 
account which would not only involve repeating 
ideas already mentioned in connection with the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, but would clearly 
also carry us too far afield. 

I. The Nature of the Deity. 

The quahties which are predicated of the Divine 
Being in these writings are essentially the same as 
those mentioned in the Bhagavadgita ; this is only to 
be expected, for these writings are the work of men 
who belonged to the same religious cult as the author 
of the Gita, and hke him were seeking to express their 
view of the Deity in the language of the then prevaihng 
philosophical schools. 

Like the Gita, they regard the Supreme Being as 
having a transcendent natrure which must be declared 
to be incomprehensible and past human understanding. 

' Karayaniya and Anngita probably belong to a period between 200 b.c. 
and A.D. 200, according to Farquhar (O.R.L.I,, p. 45). The older Samhitas, 
according to Dr. Schrader, must have been earlier than the 8th cent. a.d. 
[Introd. to tho Pancaratra p. 19) ; Farquhar assigns them to a.d. 600-800 
(O.R.L.I., p. 182). The Visnu Purana is dated by Farquhar as not later 
than A.D. 400, and the Bhagavata Purana as not later than a.d. 900 (O.R.L.I., 
p. 143 and p. 232). 
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The Narayaniya says of Him that He is one whose 
motions are infinite, whose bodies are infinite, who 
is without end and without beginning, and without 
middle, whose middle is unmanifest, whose end is 
unmanifest . . . who is beyond the ken of logic or 
argument, who is unknowable” (339. 4).^ He is 
described at times in terms which recall the language 
of the Upanisads : “ He that cannot be seen with the 
eye, touched with the sense of touch, smelt with the 
sense of scent, and that is beyond the ken of the sense 
of taste ” (340. 21). Similarly the Anugita declares 
that ” He is without symbols and quahties ” (34. 5),® 
and that it is only those who lack proper understanding 
who “ regard that entity, through their own ignorance, 
as invested with the properties of knowledge and 
others ” (34. 6). The Sarhhitas, likewise, recognise the 
transcendent aspect of the Deity, but just because 
it is transcendent and unknowable, they quite con- 
sistently make little effort to describe it, but deal only, 
and, in general, very fully, as we shall see, with the 
Supreme Being as He stands in relation to the 
universe — His transcendent nature remaining always 
in the background. The Visnu and Bhagavata 
Puranas also are not lacking in passages which describe 
the Deity as beyond human thought.® 

While recognising thus the transcendent and un- 
knowable aspect of the Deity, emphasized so much 
by philosophers, their owm distinctive view seems to 
be that the Deity may be known by his devotees. 
Thus most of the passages above cited occur in contexts 
which reveal a great deal of knowledge of the nature 
of the Deity — this fuller knowledge being regarded in 

* Quotations from the Narayaniya are taken throughout from P. C. Ray's 
translation of the Mahabharata Vol. 12 Sdnti Parua. 

• Quotations from the Anugita are also taken from the same author’s 
translation, Vol. 14 Asvamedha Parva. 

’ Visnu Purana I. 2 ; I. 9, p. 40 ; I. 14, pp. 71 and 72 ; I.20, p. lox ; 
Bhag. P IV. 9, p. 44; II. p. 54; IV. 24, pp. 108, III, etc. Quotations 
which follow are taken from il. X. Dutt’s translation of these two Pur^as 
in the Wealth of India, Volumes I, II and III, and the pages cited refer to 
pages in this work. 
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these writings as directly bequeathed to the devotee 
by the Supreme Being Himself. It is true that He 
may not be known by the natural processes of sense 
and understanding as the passages above cited declare ; 
but what is hidden from the cold reasonings of philo- 
sophers is revealed, it would appear, to devout 
worshippers. This truth that the Deity reveals 
Himself to those who are devoted to Him is taught 
by means of many illustrative instances in the 
Narayaniya. The jDeity “ incapable of being seen 
by anyone else . . . showed Himself to His wor- 
shipper,” king Uparichara (337. 12);^ but He was 
invisible to the priest Brhaspati ; who performed 
the great Asvamedha Sacrifice. On the priest becoming 
indignant at this, he was told that “ He (God) is 
incapable of being seen either by ourselves or by thee, 
O Brhaspati ’ ! Only he can see Him to whom He 
becomes gracious ” (337. 19). Ekata, Dvita and Trita 
practised austerities for four thousand years : but were 
sent away without a vision of the Deity, with the 
message : “ That Great Deity is incapable of ever 
being seen by one that is destitute of devotion. (He) 
can be seen only by those persons that . . . succeed 
in devoting themselves wholly and solely to Him ” 
(337- 52 and 53). The Deity, then, though tran- 
scendent, is not past human grasp. 

These waiters, however, are so eager to identify 
their Deity with the Supreme One of the philosophers, 
that the Deity when He reveals Himself is made to say, 
“ I am known as Purusa. Without acts, I am the 
Twenty-fifth. Transcending attributes, I am entire 
and indivisible. I am above aU pairs of attributes 
and freed from aU attachments ” (340. 42 ff.). They 
are eager to identify Him wdth everjdhing which 
symbohses greatness and perfection ; for example, 
with the Lords of creation with the four-headed 

' This is a reference to the Narayaniya which forms sections 336 ff. of the 
^dnti Parva of the Mahabharata. In what foUows, references to the 
Narayaniya, will not be indicated by name, but may be recognised by the fact 
that the number of its sections always falls between 336 and 360, 
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Brahman, with the Sun, -with the Emperor or the king, 
with Indra and Varuna, with the sacrifices and Vedic 
studies, wdth the Saihkhya-Yoga, with the syllable 
Om, with Yogic perfections and such like (339).^ 
But merely to regard the Deity as thus identical with 
what is high and significant does not throw light on 
the individual perfections which constitute His nature. 
It is these that we shall now seek to discover. 

Besides what we might call “ natural ” perfections 
such as infinitude, eternity, unchangeability, omnipo- 
tence, and omnipresence, which the Deity may be 
expected to have as the Supreme Being of the philo- 
sophers, He has also, it would seem, “ spiritual ” 
perfections which may be classified as knowledge, 
beauty and goodness. 

That Brahman is Thought or the principle of 
InteUigence was, as we saw, one of the main doctrines 
of Upanisadic philosophy. That is always retained. 
He is spoken of as “ only mind,” as ‘‘ Lord of Speech,” 
as ” the embodiment of correctness of judgment or 
reasoning,” as identifiable with the wisdom of the 
Samkhya-Yoga {339. 4), as “ the Preceptor of the 
universe” (340. 43),^ “the highest InteUigence” 
(Anugita 52. 12). In the Saihhitas, jndna or wisdom 
is spoken of as not merely an attribute of the Supreme 
Being, but as constituting His very essence,® and the 
Narayaniya, declares that when aU things have 
perished, knowledge remains as the sole companion 
of the Deity (340. 69). 

The beauty of the Deity is indescribable and can 
be suggested only by means of inadequate analogies. 
“ He resembled in some respects the feathers of a 
parrot, and in some a mass of pure crystal. He 
resembled in some respects a hiU of antimony and in 
some a mass of pure gold. His complexion somewhat 

^ Cf. also Anugita 54 (7). 10 ; Visnu Purana I. 8. pp. 35 and 36 ; 9. p. 42 
Bhagavata Purana II. 5. p. 17 ; XI. 16. pp. 62 and 63. 

’ Cf. also BMgavata Purana VIII. 7. p. 26. 

• Schrader Introduction to the Pdncardtra. p. 33 ; cf. also Visnu Purana 
I. 20. p. lOI. 
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resembled the coral when first formed. In some re- 
spects it resembled the hue of the blue lapis lazuli 
and in some that of sapphire. In some respects it 
resembled the hue of the peacock’s neck, and in some 
that of a string of pearls. He had a thousand eyes 
and was possessed of great beauty ” (340. 3-6). The 
Anugita declares, “ The stainless lunar light is thy 
smile. O thou of eyes like the (petals of the) lotus ” 
(52. II and 14), and adds that the beauty of creatures 
is reaUy the beauty of the Deity Himself (52. 13). 
The Puranas abound in passages which describe the 
incomparable beauty of the Lord. ^ 

The ethical perfection of the Deity is proclaimed 
in no less mistakable terms. If earthly morahty 
consists in performance of vows and ceremonies and 
in Yogic restraint, the Deity is perfect in these for 
He “ has completed all the vows and ceremonies 
mentioned in the Vedas ” (339. 4). He practises 
the “severe and flawless vow of Brahmacarya” 
(Bhagavata Purana I. 3, p. 7). He is “ the embodi- 
ment of one who has not fallen away from Yoga “ 
(339. 4). Dharma is His “eldest born offspring” 
(Anugita 54. ii). He estabhshes laws, and in order 
to set the standard for men, conforms to them Himself. 
“ The ordinances I set are followed by aU the worlds. 
Those ordinances should always be adored, and it is 
therefore, that I adore them ” (342. 25)- The Anugita 
declares, “ Purusa is dependent on goodness . . . the 
wise believe in the identity of Purusa and goodness. 
There is no doubt in this ” (48. 7 and 9. ^ Even the 
very names of the Deity have a sanctifying and 
cleansing power (342. 2). The Deity Himself declares, 
“ I have never uttered anything base or anything 
that is obscene. The divine Sarasvati who is Truth’s 
self, and is otherwise called by the name of Rta, 
represents my speech and always dwells in my tongue ” 

* Cf. Visnu P. VI p. 457 ; Bhagavata P. III. 8, pp. 38 and 39 ; 15. pp. 
78 and 79 ; III. 28 pp. 134-136, etc. 

“ Cf. also Bhagavata P. IV. 3, p. 12 ; Visnu P. III. 7, p. 189 ; 8, pp. 191-3. 
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(343. 73). “ I have never swerved from the attribute 
of Sattva (goodness) ” (343. 75). “ I always hear 

words that are pure and holy, O Dhanaihjaya, and 
never catch anything that is sinful. Hence I am called 
by the name of Sucisravas ” (343. 89). The discourse 
of the Deity being ended the narrator exclaims, 
“ there is nothing hoher on earth or in heaven, and 
nothing higher than Narayana. Having listened to 
this discourse, we feel that we have been cleansed 
of all our sins and sanctified entirely ” (344. 16 and 
17). 1 

The perfection of the Deity consists, it would 
appear, not merely in such Righteousness which 
expresses itself in moral laws and institutions, and is 
strongly opposed to sin, but in Love which shows 
infinite tenderness and grace to the sinner. The quality 
of friendly helpfulness was, as we saw, the character- 
istic of Visnu, even in Rg Vedic times, where he 
appears as a friend of Indra, helping him in his battles. 
So also in the Mahabharata, as we noted, as Krsna 
he appears as the special friend of Arjuna, and as 
Narayana, the special friend of Nara. This quality 
of the Deity as a friend and companion, helping whom 
He wiU, becomes ever more prominent in the writings 
of the Vaisnavas, till, as we shall see, it forms the one 
theme on which the Alvars love to dwell. In the 
Narayanlya and in the Puranas the grace and pro- 
tecting care of the Deity are the theme of many a 
passage. “ Through Narayana’s grace ” king Vasu 
ascended to heaven, “ to a spot that is even higher 
than the region of Brahman himself ” (337. 61, 62), 
and by His grace the king was rescued when cast 
from heaven by a curse of the Rsis (339). The Deity 
is the “ grantor of every wish ” (339. 4). ^ His “ troops 
go everywhere for protecting His worshippers ” (339. 
4).® He is “ kind to aU His worshippers,” “ fond 


* Cf. also Bhagavata P. I. i6, p. 69 ; Visnu P. III. 7, pp. i 83 and 189. 
’ Cf. also Visnu P. I. 12, p. 61. 

* Bhag. P. li. 9, p. 38 ; Visnu P. I. 22, p. 107. 
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of them,” “ ever affectionate towards them ” (339. 4 ; 
344. 53 and 54). ^ He is “ the greatest friend ” (339. 4),^ 
and “ the one sole Refuge of all men ” (342. 39).^ 
” He dispels the fears of all persons ” (347. 17). From 
Him " springs the attribute of forgiveness ” (345. 6).* 
He removes the misery of the humble (Visnu P. I. 9, 
p. 39). He is ” the abode of wonderful grace ” 
(Visnu P. I. 9, p. 43). He is ” running over with 
mercy ” (Bhag. VIII. 3, p. 9).® 

The Deity that is disclosed in these writings, if one 
pierces behind the veil of philosophical language 
which is used to describe His nature, is an Infinite 
and transcendent Being who is characterised by 
knowledge, and even more especially, by beauty, 
goodness and love. 

2. The Relation of the Deity to the world. 

In the writings with which we are here concerned 
the universe, with aU the celestial and terrestrial 
beings of which it consists, is not regarded as an 
illusion arising from ignorance, as the Advaitins hold, 
but as a real something which needs to be explained 
in relation to the Divine Being.® Consequently numer- 
ous theories are put forward to show how the universe 
came from the Deity. We shall not attempt to deal 
with them aU for most of them either adopt the 
Saihkhyan cosmology, ’ to which we have already 
referred in connection wfith the Bhagavadgita, and 

» Cf. Bhag. P, III. 9, p. 43. ’ Bhag. P. I. 2, p. 5. 

* Visnu P. I. 22, p. HI. • Bhag. P. VI. 3, p. 15. 

‘ Vimu P. I. 20, p. 102. 

• No efiort is made in these writings either to assert or refute the doctrine 
of Maya (Ulusiou), but throughout a realistic attitude to the universe is 
maintsiined. Regarding the Sariihitas, Dr. Schrader remarks that “ illusionism 
(mayd-vdda) is altogether absent from them.” (Introduction to the Pdheardtra, 
p. 93.) In the Bhagavata Purana the Universe is regarded as a 
manifestation of the illusory power of the Supreme Being, but not as itself 
an illusion. The Deity is said sportively to assume the diverse shapes of the 
universe by virtue of His illusory power. (See II. 5 ; 10 ; III. 5 ■ IV. 
17, etc.) 

' For Samkhyan accounts, see Narayanijm 340. 24. 32 ; Anugita. 18. 
24-27 ; 35 - 19-23 : 40 : 42. 2 ; 50. 34-56, Visnu P. I, 2. ; Bhag P. 
II. 5 ; III. 5 ; 26 and 27 ; XI. 24. 
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regard the universe as emanating principle by principle 
as in the Samkhya, from Prakrti, which, however, 
they regard as contained in the Supreme Being and 
controlled by Him ; or they adopt fanciful mythological 
accounts of creation. ^ To gain some idea of the 
cosmology distinctive of this cult, we must turn to the 
Pancaratra section of the Vaisnavas. Its doctrines 
are found in germ in the theory of Vyuhas (emana- 
tions) mentioned in the Narayanlya, and come to be 
very fully elaborated in the Pancaratra Sarhhitas. 

In the Narayanlya (340. 33-41) we are told that the 
Supreme Being exists as Vasudeva, and in creating 
the Universe enters into union with earth, wind, space, 
water, and light, the five primal elements, and in 
combination with these appears as Jiva (embodied 
soul) and is called Sesa or Saihkarsana. By Saihkar- 
sana’s spontaneous act, there evolves from him 
Prad5mmna, who is the Mind of aU creatures and into 
whom all creatures merge at a dissolution. From 
Him again arises Aniruddha, who is consciousness. 
He is the creator who creates aU things in the universe. 
Thus the Supreme Being does not Himself create, 
but goes through a series of emanations tiU Aniruddha 
the creator appears. Aniruddha creates but the 
Supreme Being underlies the whole process (340. 41).® 

The doctrine of the Sarhhitas is much more elaborate. 
Here® Narayana is regarded as dwelhng for timeless 

* For mythological accounts, see Narayanlya 341. yz-ioi ; 350. 16-61. 
Visnu P. I. 4 ; I. 5-7. Bhagavata P. II. 10 ; III. 12. 

‘ It must be noted that the four forms here enumerated, Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were not always recognised in this 
cult. The Narayanlya itself says so (349. 57), and this is attested also by 
inscriptions. Thus the Ghosundi inscription (about 150 b.c. Epigraphia 
Indica XVI p. 25) and the Nanaghat inscription (about 100 B.c., Archaeological 
Survey of Western India, pp. 60 f.) mention only two forms, Vasudeva and 
Samkarsana. This fact suggests that originally only Vasudeva (Krsna) and 
Saihkarsana (Baladeva, Kisna’s brother) were recognised, and afterwards 
when, as Dr. Schrader suggests, “ this original, non-Brahmanic Pancaratra 
was to be brought into agreement with the Veda and the famous saying of the 
Purusa Sukta (fourth stanza) about the four quarters of God, one of which 
only had become the world, two more members of the family of Krsna, 
namely his son and grandson were deified, that is, made aspects of God,” 
and we thus obtain the four ayahas. Introd. to Pancaratra, pp. 144 and 145. 

• 1 give a summary of the very able account given by Dr. Schrader in his 
Introduction to the Pancaratra. 
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ages in His transcendent form, till the creative aspect 
of Himself, His Sakti, spoken of figuratively as His 
consort Laksmi, awakens, as it were by His command, 
and with an infinitely small part of herself appears 
in her dual aspect of kriyd (acting) and hhuti becom- 
ing), that is, as formal and material cause. At this 
stage, Narayana passes from His transcendent and un- 
differentiated form and comes to be characterised by 
six gunas or attributes, which are necessary for 
creation. These attributes are jndna (knowledge), 
aisvarya (lordship), sakti (ability), bala (strength), 
virya (virility), and tejas (splendour). As possessed 
of these attributes and as distinct from His Sakti, 
the Supreme Being is called Vasudeva. This may be 
called the first Vyfiha or emanation from the Supreme 
Being. 

From Vasudeva, characterised thus by six attributes, 
emanates Sarhkarsana. Two only of the six attributes 
are manifest at this stage, although the Supreme 
Being Himself is present with His six attributes in 
this as in all the other stages of evolution. The two 
attributes which are manifest in this stage are jndna 
and hala, and “non-pure”^ creation becomes dimly 
manifest in an embryonic condition. From Sarhkar- 
sana comes Pradyumna, where the duality of Purusa 
and Prakrti makes its appearance, i.e., the Group-Soul 
called Kutastha Purusa, which is the primordial 
form of all finite souls in the mass, and Mdyd Sakti 
or Primordial matter. The two attributes that function 
at this stage are aisvarya and vlrya. The Kutastha 
Purusa begins now to have within itself the sources 
of the four orders of man (i.e., the four castes), and 
Mdyd Sakti now manifests itself in two forms, the 
Guna-hody (usually recognised as Prakrti in Saiiikhya 
philosophy), consisting of the three gunas, sattva, 
rajas and tamas, and the Time-body, consisting of 

' Non-pure creation is the creation of the universe as we know it. Pure 
creation consists of Vasudeva and His Sakti, the Vyuhas, the Avataxas 
(incarnations) and Vaikunfha (Heaven with sdl the heavenly beings and 
objects). 
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Kdla (Time) and its subtle cause, Niyati (Restriction). 
These, viz., the Kutastha Purusa and the threefold 
Mdyd Sakti, are now transferred by Prad5nimna to 
the last Vyiiha, Aniruddha. The two attributes which 
appertain to Aniruddha are vwya and tejas. At this 
stage the Kutastha Purusa enters into the material 
elements, one by one, as they emerge from Aniruddha 
in succession ; first Mdyd Sakti, from Mdyd Sakti 
Niyati, from Niyati Kdla, from Kdla Sattva, from 
Sattva Rajas, and from Rajas Tamas. In the process 
of entering into each of these Tattvas (elements), the 
Manus, of which the Kutastha Purusa is composed, 
appropriate successively the individual faculty which 
each of these Tattvas is capable of bestowing. When 
the Kutastha Purusa has entered the last of the material 
principles, viz., Tamas, the three gunas unite to form 
an undifferentiated mass called Avyakta (unmanifest) 
or Mulaprakrti ; and after that, evolution proceeds 
much as in Saihkhyan philosophy by the mutual 
relation of Purusa and Prakrti, with this difference, 
however, that in the Sarhhitas the process is regarded 
as being influenced by a third principle, viz.. Time, ^ 
and only one Purusa is recognised at this stage. 
From Avyakta proceeds Mahat, and from Mahat 
Ahamkdra, which endows the Manus of which the 
Kiitastha Purusa is composed with individuahty 
{ahamkdra), mind {manas) and the ten organs (five 
of sense, and five of action), and corresponding with 
these the ten elements of the material rmiverse. Once 
these various existences have come about, they are 
massed together into a Cosmic Egg; from which 
Brahma the creator is bom, and from him descend aU 
things movable and stationary. 

There are many divergences in detail in different 
Sarhhitas, but the main stages in the evolution of the 
universe from the Supreme Being seem to be as 

' In the Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas also. Time always occurs as a third 
principle besides Purusa and Prakrti ; cf. Vis ; P. I. 2 ; Bhag. P. II. 5 ; 
III. 5 ; 26 ; 27 ; XI. 24. 
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described above, and serve to indicate how complicated 
the doctrine of the four Vyuhas,'^ mentioned in the 
Narayaniya, became in this section of the Vaisnava 
community. 

Full of suggestion and interest as are the details 
in this theory of the evolution of the universe from the 
Supreme Being, we must now pass on to consider what 
significance this and other theories of creation found 
in the writings with which we are here concerned, have 
for a view regarding the relationship in which the 
Deity stands to the Universe. 

All our writings agree, we noticed, in regarding 
creation as an evolution or development from one stage 
to another, either according to the Sarhkhyan enumera- 
tion of principles, or according to the Pancar atra 
doctrine of Vyuha-i. The chief merit of this theory, 
and hence its primary significance, is that according 
to it creation is “ a process which, while bringing the 
product into existence, leaves the source of the product 
unchanged.” 2 The Deity is thus regarded as being 
quite imaffected by the changes which are necessary 
to bring about the universe. He is the unchanging 
One, who though unchanging is the explanation of 
aU change. Further, the many stages which are postu- 
lated between God and the universe seem to make 
less difficult the transition from God to a universe, 
which is so different from Him in character. In this 
way, an effort is made to relate to the Deity a world 
which appears far removed from Him in natmre, 
and we seem able to understand how ” as the light and 


1 As already said, the doctrine of the Vyuhas does not occur in the 
Bhaga vadgita, nor in the Anugita. In the Visnu Purana, the names of the four 
Vyiihas appear only as the names of Krsna and members of his family (cf. 
Vis. P. V). They occur in the same way also in the Bhagavata Purana 
Book X. But often in this Purana the Deity is greeted as having the four 
forms of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyunma and Aniruddha ; but what 
the Deity is or does under these forms is not elaborated (cf. I. 5, p. i8 ; VI. 
i6, p. 69 ; X. 40, p. 182 ; XI. 5, p. 20 ; XII. ii) except in one passage, 
ly. 24, p. 108, where Vasudeva is equated with the trancendent, Samkar§ana 
with the subtle, Pradyumna with the understanding and Aniruddha with 
mind. 

• J. C. Chatterji — Kashmir Saivisni, p. 59. 
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heat are. stronger or feebler proportionate to the 
distance of the spot, so the energy of Brahman is more 
or less manifest in beings as they are more or less 
remote from Him ” (Visnu Purana I. 22, p. no). 

The same desire to preserve the purity and unchanged 
nature of the Supreme Being in relation to the changing 
universe gives rise to the view in the Sarhhitas that 
it is not the Supreme Being who is responsible for 
creation, sustenance and absorption of the universe, 
but His Sakti. Sakti thus, in the Sarhhitas, practically 
usurps the place of the Deity in relation to the universe, 
being in one aspect of Herself, as we saw, both the 
material [hhuti] as well as the instrumental {kriyd) 
cause of the universe. But she is prevented from 
becoming the Deity by the fact that she is always 
regarded as subordinate to the Supreme Being. ^ 
What exactly her relation to the Transcendent One is, 
is not very clear, for although she is personified as Sri 
or LaksmI, the wife of Visnu, she seems to be under- 
stood only as an aspect of the Supreme One, and not 
as a distinct person, for she is said to be related to the 
Deity as a quality (dharma) is to its subject {dharmin) 
or as sunshine is to sun, that is, as attribute to sub- 
stance (cf. Ahirbudhnya Saihhita IV and Laksmi 
Tantra II. 2 ff.). And yet, in order to preserve the 
transcendent character of Visnu, Laksmi is also 
regarded as a principle eternally distinct from the 
Deity. As Dr. Schrader remarks, ‘‘ in spite of fre- 
quent assmances as to the real identity of Laksmi 
and Visnu, the two are actually regarded as distinct : 
even in Pralaya they do not completely coalesce but 
become only ‘ as it were ’ a single principle (Ahir. 
Sam. IV. 78), the Laksmi eventually emerging from the 
Great Night being the old Laksmi, not a new one.” 
“ StiU,” he concludes, “ the dualism is, strictly speak- 
ing, a makeshift for preserving the transcendent 
character of Visnu : Laksmi alone acts, but ever5d;hing 
she does is the mere expression of the Lord's wishes ” 

' Cf. Introduction to the Pdhcardtra, pp. 29 and 30 — Schrader. 
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(Introd. to the Pdhcardtra, p. 30). Thus it would seem 
that the Supreme Being is related to the universe 
through one aspect of Himself, viz., His Sakti, which, 
however, is so eternally distinct from His own Supreme 
nature that, though engaged in creating, sustaining 
and absorbing the universe, it leaves His essential 
nature unchanged. ^ 

A similar desire to preserve the Divine transcendence 
and perfection which seem incompatible with His 
being an active agent in relation to the universe, gives 
rise to the mythological account, in the Narayaniya 
and in the Puranas, that the Deity Himself does not 
do this work, but commissions Brahma, who spon- 
taneously rises out of Him, ^ to create and superintend 
the universe. To preserve the supremacy of the 
Deity, Brahma is regarded as obtaining from the 
Divine Being the intelligence necessary for his task,® 
as weU as his great commission which is dramatically 
expressed in the Narayaniya thus : “ Do thou, O 
Brahman, duly think of the courses of acts which 
creatures are to follow. Thou art the great ordainer 
of all created beings. Thou art the master and lord 
of the universe. Placing this burden on thee, I shall 
be free from anxiety ” (Naray. 341. 89 ; Bhag. P. 8, 
pp. 44-46). And we are told that " Having unveiled 
to the Creator of the cosmos the objects that had to 
be evolved, that Prime Person furnished with a lotus- 
navel vanished in His native form (Bhag. P. 8, p. 46), 
and adopted the course of actionless JSivrtti (Naray. 
340, 64 and 65), or Yogic sleep (348, 45 and 46). 

* In the Visnu Purana,'6ri is invoked as “ the Mother of aU beings” and 
as “ the bestower of the fruit of emancipation ” (cf. I. 9, p. 46) which seem 
to suggest the Samhita doctrine of Sri as the creative principle, and also the 
later Vaisnava doctrine of 6rl as an intermediarj- in the matter of salvation. 
But generally both in this Purana as well as in the Bhagavata Puiana, ^rl 
is not a philosophical principle, but only the consort of ^ isnu. See Vis. P. 
I. 8 and 9, Bhag. P. II. 2, p. 6 ; 9, p. 37 ; Mil. 8. 

* Mythologically Brahma is said to arise from a lotus which springs out of 
the navel of Visnu as He reposes on a serpent on the primeval waters. Bhag. 
P. III. 8, pp. 36 and 37 ; cf. also, Visnu P. I. 2, p. ii. 

’ Cf. Narayaniya, 350. 16-27 ; Bhag. P. III. S, pp. 36 and 37, also II. 5 
and 6. 
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However, this way of overcoming the difficulty, 
though seemingly satisfactory, is really no solution 
to the problem at aU, for it is asserted that Brahma, 
who creates and superintends the universe, is after 
all none other than the Supreme Being Himself. 
“ The same transcendent Lord, assuming the three 
quahties of matter — purity, energy and dulness — 
wears for the purposes of creation, preservation and 
destruction, the different designations of Hari, Virinci 
(Brahman) and Hara ” (Bhag. P. I. 2, p. 6), and 
Brahma, speaking to an enquirer, declares, “ Myself 
thyself . . . and aU other creatures . . . are the mani- 
festations of that Purusa. ... As the sun illumines 
its own orbit as well as the outer world, so the universal 
form of the Great God manifests itself and exhibits 
all inner and outer objects ” (Bhag. P. H. 6, p. 21). 

AU these theories of evolution, of Vyuhas, of Sakti, 
and of the creator- Brahma, are, it would seem, attempts 
made by these thinkers to relate the Supreme Being 
to the universe. In so far as the mediating principles 
were regarded as distinct from the Supreme Being, 
they served to bridge the gulf between God and the 
world ; but when it was realised that they could 
not be regarded as really distinct for then the problem 
arose of explaining the relation of the Deity to them, 
they were immediately declared to be none other than 
the Deity Himself in one or other of His aspects. 
Their double nature was accordingly their chief merit. 
The elaboration ol such piinciples shows how realis- 
tically the universe was conceived by these thinkers, 
and how they sought to relate it to the Deity, without 
thereby detracting from the transcendence and per- 
fection of the Supreme Being. 

3. The Relation of the Deity to the finite self. 

Although these writings adopt, as we have seen, 
a realistic attitude towards the universe, they seem 
to be influenced a great deal by Advaitism in their 
view regarding the relation of the Deity to the finite 
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self. At times they seem to teach that the Deity has 
Himself entered into numerous bodies, and exists in 
them as the finite self, there being no finite self in 
the body beyond Him. Thus completely identifying 
the individual self with the Supreme, the Anugita 
describes death as a case of Brahman leaving the 
body : “ Deserted by Brahman the person is said 
to be dead” (17. 24).^ The Sarhhitas, although 
much less advaitic in tendency than the Anugita, 
are, as Dr. Schrader points out,* not altogether free 
from advaitic passages. The Laksmi Tantra declares 
that “ the dtman of the Para and the Ksetrajna are 
one ” (I. VI. 15).* ” As the dkdsa in a pot moves 
when the pot is moved, truly there is no difference 
between the Para and the Jtva ” (I. VI. 20).® Even 
the Puranas at times speak in a similar manner. 
Thus Prahlada, persecuted for being a worshipper 
of Visnu, triumphantly exclaims, ” Salutation again 
and again unto Visnu, in whom aU things exist. . . . 
Salutation to Him who also am I. ... I am all things 
and all things are from me who am eternal. I am 
imdecaying, eternal, the Asylmn of the Supreme 
Spirit. Brahma is my appelation, that is at the be- 
ginning and end of all things.”* 

While these thinkers tend thus at times to blur 
all distinction between the Deity and the individual 

* Note also the manner in which the soul is regarded as attaining release 
viz., by suppressing adl its qualities till it passes into the Brahman-state of 
being free from attributes (Anugita 19. 11-14, 19-26 ; 42. 48-50 ; 51. 25-35). 
It would appear that the individual self is Brahman suffering births and 
deaths because of attachment to the body, and when this attachment is cut 
off, the individual becomes the Irrfinite Brahman that he always was {31. 8-14) 
“ Merging themselves in their souls (men) succeed in attaining to Brahman ” 
(27. 22). The released one declares as though he were himself Brahman, 
" By me is pervaded everything that exists in this universe ” (33. 2), and he 
instructs his enquirer, " with thy heart intent upon the Real entity, it is 
my soul into which thou wilt come ” (33. 8). In a similar vein it is asserted 
that “ He that knows him (viz., the released person) knows the Veda " 

(51- 27)- 

’ Introd. to the Pdhcardtra, p. 49, footnote 3 ; cf. also pp. 91 and 123 ; 
chapter 31 of Ahirbudhnya Samhita. 

* Quoted in P. T. Srinivasa Aiyahgar's Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 184 and 185. 

* Visnu Purana, I. 19, p. 100 ; cf. also VI. 7, p. 458 ; Bhag. P. IV. 22, 
p. 97 ; XI. 3, p. 9. 
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they seem on the whole, as will be evident from what 
follows, to distinguish between the Supreme and the 
individual self, and to indicate how the two are 
related to each other. We shall seek to describe 
the relation in which in these writings the Deity is 
conceived to stand to the fin ite self in the three forms 
of its existence, that is, prior to samsara, in embodied 
form, and in Release. 

The Narayaniya and the Anugita say nothing about 
the existence of souls prior to samsara. The Saihhitas, 
on the other hand, inchne to the view that souls exist 
eternally, and therefore prior to creation, in a subtle 
form within the Deity in one of His aspects. According 
to them, souls and the objects of the universe form an 
eternal part of Bhuti Sakti, which is one aspect of 
Laksmi, and Bhuti Sakti is said, by way of contrast 
with Kriya Sakti which is “ undivided ” [niskala), 
to be divided in many ways [ndnabhedavatl) ^ — 
which would seem to indicate that the plurahty of the 
universe is retained in a subtle form in it. Con- 
sistently with this, Laksmi, to whom Bhuti Sakti 
belongs, declares that prior to creation, she exists 
as inseparably one with the Deity “ with all the 
world taken into her lap,”^ and adds, " AU jtvas are 
estabhshed in me ; all of them are in me.” Similarly 
the Kutastha Purusa, which exists prior to gross 
creation as that from which souls come into embodied 
existence, and that into which karma-homid. souls 
pass at the dissolution of the universe, is described 
in the Ahirbudhnya Sarhhita as “an aggregate of 
souls, similar to a bee-hive, the pure-impure condition 
of Bhuti — such is the Purusa piled up by souls blunted 
by beginningless Germ-impressions (vdsand) ” (VI. 
33-34) The Bhagavata and Visnu Puranas also 

‘ Ahirbudhnya Sariihita, Ch. XIV. 9; cf. V. 9-1 1 ; Schrader, Introd. 
to Pincardtra, p. 30, and footnote 5 on the same page ; also p. 114. 

* Cf. Laksmi Tantra, II. 12-35, XIII. 18-29, quoted in P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyahgar, Outhnes of Indian Philosophy ; also Schrader, Introd. to Puhcaritra, 

p. 86. 

" Dr. Schrader’s translation in the Introd. to the Pdhcardtra, p. 69 ; cf. 
also Laksmi Tantra, VII. 11-12. 
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assert that the Deity contains all souls within Himself 
in a subtle form prior to creation. “ When this 
universe was under waters at the time of dissolution, 
the Deity alone reposed on His mighty serpent couch ; 
His eyes were closed though He did not do away with 
the power of understanding. . . . And although He 
had placed within His person all incorporeal bodies. 
He sent the energy of Time to arouse Him again 
at the time of creation. . . . Sleeping for four yugas, 
and thousands of years with His own created energy 
He espied within His person all those creatures.”^ 
According to this view, then, the soul exists even prior 
to creation, as something eternally distinct, although 
it exists only in the Supreme Being and is completely 
dependent on Him. 

In the second stage of existence above distinguished, 
viz., as embodied creature, it would appear that the 
individual self is pervaded by the Supreme Being as 
its soul or principle of consciousness. So much is 
the Deity regarded as the soul of embodied individuals, 
that, as already indicated. He seems at times to 
usurp the place of the individual self. Nevertheless 
the fact that the embodied self suffers from many 
evils seems to have prevented them from completely 
identifying the individual with the Supreme Self. 
Thus the Anugita, which, as we have noticed, is often 
advaitic in tone, speaks in the language of the 
Svetasvatara of a triad, wTen it is laced with the 
unintelligent and sinful nature of the embodied creature. 
“ There are the two birds which are immutable, 
which are friends, and which should be knowm as 
unintelligent. That other which is different from these 
two is called the Intelhgent. When the inner self 
which is destitute of knowledge of Nature, which is 
unintelligent, becomes conversant with that which 
is above Nature, then understanding that Ksetra and 
endued with an intelhgence w^hich transcends all 


» Bhag. P. III. 8, pp. 36 and 37 ; cf. also Visnu P. I. 12, p. 59. 
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qualities and apprehends everything, (it) becomes 
released from all sins ” (47. 16 and 17). 

In the Sarhhitas, the difference of the embodied 
self from the Supreme Being is so clearly preceived 
that, as we have seen, the individual in his embodied 
form is regarded as derivable from the Supreme 
Being only after a long series of emanations, during 
which he acquires step by step the properties of matter, 
and thus becomes further and further removed from 
the nature of the Supreme Self. How different from 
the Deity the individual thus becomes is seen from 
the three “ taints ” with which he is now afflicted, 
with regard to his form, power and knowledge : 
(i) atomicity as compared with the omnipresence of 
the Deity, {2) impotence as compared with Divine 
omnipotence, and (3) ignorance as compared with His 
perfect knowledge. ^ Besides, the individual is subject 
to passions arising from the Gunas, of which the Deity 
is characteristically free ; hence a special “ descent ” 
of the Supreme Being into the embodied individual 
becomes necessary, and we are told that the Deity 
by a special incarnation descends into the lotus of the 
heart and takes His abode there as Antarydmin or 
Inner Ruler. ^ 

Not only the Saihhitas and the Anugita, but also 
the other writings^ with which we are here concerned 
regard the embodied individual as suffering from 
imperfections ; and the problem has therefore to be 
faced in what relation the Deity stands to these im- 
perfections if He exists within the individual as his 
Soul. As usual in Indian thought, the imperfections 
of the embodied being are declared to be not in any 
way due to the Deity who resides within it, and in 
seeking to understand how the Divine principle may 
exist in the individual without being responsible for 

‘ Cf. Ahirbudhuaya SariiMta XIV. Schrader, Introd. to the Pdncardtra , 
P- II 5 - 

* Schrader, Introd. to the Pihcaratra, p. 49. 

• Cf., e.g., Narayanlya, 349. 76-8 ; Visnu P. VI. 5, pp. 440-4 ; Bhag. 
P. III. 9, p. 41 ; 27, pp. 29-32. 
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these imperfections, recourse is had to the Saihkkyan 
conception of the Purusa, who is Spectator or Witness 
merely and not Agent. “ The one Purusa . . . tran- 
scends all purusas and is invisible. The many purusas 
that exist in the universe constitute the basis upon 
which that one Purusa stands. Though divested of 
body, He dwells in every body. Though dwelhng again 
in bodies. He is never touched by the acts accomphshed 
by those bodies. He is my inner Soul. He is thy 
inner Soul. He is the all-seeing Witness dwelhng 
within aU embodied creatures and engaged in marking 
their acts. ^ 

The Sarhhitas also free the Supreme Soul from aU 
responsibihty for the evil that characterises the hfe 
of the individual. In their view disease and other 
evils suffered by the embodied individual are always 
due to sins committed by him in former hves, ^ not 
to the Deity. In this manner those thinkers maintain 
that though the Supreme Being exists within the 
individual. He does not share in its evil nature nor is 
He responsible for it. 

While then in relation to the evil which characterises 
embodied souls, the Deity exists merely as Spectator, 
His relation to embodied souls themselves is not one 
of passivity or indifference, but one* of intense active 
interest and love. Accordingly He lays aside His 
Supreme form when necessary and assuming finite 
form enters the world for their benefit. The doctrine 
of incarnation is very fully elaborated in these writings.* 
While the Bhagavadgita, and following it, the Anugita, 
merely lay down the doctrine of repeated incarnation, 
the other waitings enumerate in detail aU the incarna- 
tions of the Deity in the past, as well as any stiU to 
come, and also narrate the circumstances and purpose 

• Narayaniya 351. 25 ; 352-6; cf. 352. 14. 15 ; also Visnu P. I. 19, p. 100 ; 
Bhag. P. IV. p. 54. 

• Ahirbudhnya Samhita, Ch. 38 ; Schrader, Introd. to the Pdncardtra, 
p. 129 ; cf. also Bhag. P. VI. i, p. 5 ; 15, p. 67. 

• Narayaniya 340. 74-102 ; 341. 89-90, etc. ; Anugita 54. 12-22 ; for 
Saihhitas see Schrader, Introduction to the Pdncardtra, pp. 42-49 ; Visnu. 
P. I. 4 ; III. 2. p. 177, etc.; Bhag. P. I. 3. etc. 
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of each incarnation. In the Narayanlya, the Deity 
is said to assume the form of a boar to bring back the 
Earth from the waters " for the good of aU creatures ” 
(340. 74) ; as a man-lion to slay Hiranyakasipu for 
the benefit of the deities (76) ; as Aditya to defeat 
the asura who appropriates the sovereignity of the 
universe from the deities (79) ; as Rama of the race 
of Bhrgu to exterminate the Ksatriyas who become 
proud (81) ; as Rama, son of Dasaratha, to slay the 
Lord of the Raksasas, that “ thorn of all the worlds ” 
(85) ; as Krsna to slay Kamsa, and the innumerable 
Danavas who will be as “ thorns in the sides of the 
deities,” and all such as have done some form of 
injury or other to others (86 and 87). He with 
Arjima will consume a large number of Ksatriyas 
“ for doing good to the world,” and in these various 
ways will lighten the burden of the earth (97 
and 98). 

It is to be noticed how the interest is fixed in all 
this on the Deity’s desire to do good to those whom 
He loves. While in the Bhagavadgita, Righteousness 
was emphasized as the chief motive of incarnation, 
Love occupies the chief place here. 

The Puranas add to the list of incarnations given 
in the Narayanlya ; the Bhagavata Purana mentions 
as many as twentv-two, and adds that the incarnations 
of the Lord are “ numberless ” ( 1 . 3). The Saihhitas 
generally enumerate thirty-nine incarnations. ^ 

The Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas distinguish 
themselves in their elaboration of the Krsna-incarnation 
among the cow-herds of Mathura (Visnu P. V ; Bhag. 
P. X). The tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana- — 
the longest and most popular section of that work — 
is devoted entirely to the birth, life, amours and 
miraculous deeds of Krsna among the herdsmen 
and herds women of iMathura. 

What, w^e may ask, is the significance of this theory 
of incarnation, which plays so great a part in our 

* Cf. Schrader, Introduction to the Pdncardtra, p. 42. 
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writings ? The belief in non-human forms, such as 
that of boar, fish, tortoise and such-like, which the 
Deity is said to assume, probably indicates the function 
which the theory of incarnation originally performed, 
viz., that of relating the Deity to the primitive worship 
of an earlier day, or to contemporary worship among 
some classes of the people. By this means, it would 
appear, peace was made between worshippers of 
different gods. He who worshipped the Deity in the 
form of a Boar was a worshipper of Visnu no less 
than he who worshipped the high-souled Krsna. 
All were in the end worshippers of the same Deity, 
and accordingly there was little need for sectarian 
animosity. This is indeed the function which the 
theory consistently performs in later Hindu thought, 
when heroes such as Rama and Krsna or philosophers 
of great renown, such as Buddha and Kapila, are 
raised to incarnations of Visnu (cf. Bhagavata Purana 
I. 3), and thus their followers are reconciled with the 
devotees of Visnu. 

Besides this, the theory of incarnation, as developed 
in the wTitings with which we are dealing, seems to 
have had also a more particular significance, arising 
from the peculiar moral and religious fervour of the 
followers of this cult. The only Supreme Being that 
the philosophers knew anything about was the 
Transcendent One, who, though immanent in the 
universe, was stiU so far removed from it in character 
that He not only was incapable of being described in 
terms of anything known in experience, but was also 
incapable of being regarded as actively related to it. 
It was necessary therefore that the Supreme Being 
should assume finite form for the sake of His worshipper, 
w^ho, however fuU of devotion, found it hard to worship 
the Unmanifest. Accordingly in the Sarhhitas, it is 
declared that the primary purpose for the finite mani- 
festations of the Deity is that He may become the 
object of the devotee’s worship and meditation. ^ 

Schrader, Ititrod. to the Pdncardtra, p. 49. 
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For this purpose, He is even said to enter inanimate 
objects and become incarnate in idols. ^ The 
function which the theory of incarnation performs 
seems accordingly to be, in addition to the 

general one mentioned above, to bring the 
Supreme One of the philosophers into hving and 
loving touch with the moral and religious life of His 
devotees. 

The Saihhitas distinguish between primary and 

secondary incarnations, the primary being the Supreme 
Being appearing in a body which is non-material 

{aprdkrta), while the secondary are the Deity entering 
into and possessing the body of an ordinary finite 
being in order to carry out some particular 

purpose. 2 

It is generally believed that the incarnate being is 
a portion of, or emanation from, the Supreme Being. 
Thus the Visnu Purana declares, “ He who is the soul 
of all . . . descends for the preservation of the earth 
in a small portion of His essence to establish righteous- 
ness below (V. I, p. 319), and speaking of the incarna- 
tion of the Deity as Krsna and his brother, Saihkarsana, 
declares, " the Supreme Being plucked off two hairs, 
one white and one black, and said to the celestials : 

‘ These my hairs shall go down upon earth and shall 
relieve her of the burden of her distress ’ ” (V. i, p. 321), 
which indicates that the incarnate beings are a small 
portion of the Supreme Being. This is generally 
conceded by the Bhagavata Purana also, which, after 
enumerating the twenty-two incarnations of the Deity, 
declares, “ AH these are either portions or emanations 
from the Person,” although making an exception in 
the case of the Krsna-incarnation, it adds, " but 
Krsna is the Lord Himself ” (I. 3, p. 9). 

The Sarhhitas, however, with their elaborate cos- 

' Five forms of the Deity are recognised generally in Paficaratra literature : 
(i) Para (or Supreme form), (2) Vyuha (emanation), (3) Vibhava (incarnations), 
(4) -^ritaryamin (Inner Ruler), and {5) Area Avatdra (incarnation in idols). 
See Schrader, Introd. to the Pdheardtra, pp. 25 and 49. 

- See Schrader, Introd. to the Pdheardtra, p. 47. 
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mology and an entirely transcendent Supreme Being, 
regard the incarnations as either all springing from 
Aniruddha, ^ or some only from Aniruddha and the 
rest from the other three Vyuhas. ^ But since the 
Vyuhas are themselves only manifestations of the 
Supreme Being, the incarnations may ultimately also 
be regarded as manifestations of the same. 

The love of the Deity, according to our sources, 
not only leads Him to assume finite forms for the sake 
of His worshippers, but also actively to concern Himself 
in seeking to free them from samsdra. This work is, 
in the Sarhhitas, allotted to the Sudarsana portion 
of Laksmi, the Supreme Being being too transcendent 
to be engaged in such matters.® It functions as Grace, 
leading the soul in numerous ways to Release. It 
" awakens ” the soul. “ That person upon whom 
Narayana looks with compassion succeeds in becoming 
awakened. No one, O king, can become awakened 
through his own wishes ” (Narayanlya, 349. 75 and 76). 
“ (It) causes the soul to discern its goal (Liberation) 
and to strive after it.”^ It sometimes deprives a man 
of wealth and friends in order to wean him from 
attachment to the finite (Bhag. Purana. X. 88, p. 398). 
It leads the Deity to reveal Himself, His attributes and 
His purpose to the devotee, as already seen, in order 
“ to set a keener edge ” on the eagerness of the devotee, 
and to arouse in him “a holy yearning ” after the 
Deity (Bhag. Purana I. 6, p. 21). It makes the past 
‘^j karma of the individual null and void, for with regard 
! to a soul seized by the grace of God, they are as power- 
i less, and consequently as indifferent, as robbers 
(towards a traveller guarded by a strong retinue.”® 
It preserves the faith of the devotes so that it may 
never flinch (Bhag. Purana I. 6, p. 21). 

> Visvaksena Samhita and Laksmi Tantra II. 55. See Schrader, Introd. 
to the Pdnacatra, p. 48. 

’ Padma Tantra f. 2, 81. ff. See Schrader. Introd. to the Pdncaraira, p. 48. 

• Ahirbudhnya Samhita, Ch. XIV. Schrader, Introd. to the Pdncardtra, 
pp. 114-6. 

‘ Schrader, Introd. to the Pdncardtra, p. 116. 

‘ Schrader, Introd. to the Pdncardtra, p 116. 
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Although the Deity thus works for the salvation 
of the in^vidual, the individual has his part to play, 
for " Hari never casts a kind eye upon the person 
subject to birth (and death), that is endued with such 
a mixed nature ” as that which partakes of rajas and 
tamas (349. 76 and 77). Salvation, therefore, though 
entirely dependent on Narayana ” (349. 70), is con- 
ditioned by the soul renouncing the evil qualities of 
rajas and tamas, and pursuing the good qualities of 
sattva, for “ emancipation is regarded as made up 
of the attribute of sattva” (349. 70). “The grace 
of God is the crown and consummation of rehgious 
duties piously practised ” (Bhag. Purana I. 2, p. 5).^ 
Other qualities such as knowledge ^ and Yogic practice ^ 
are also mentioned as required before the Deity can 
grant release, but above all is demanded the devotion 
of one’s whole soul® to Narayana, for it has as much 
merit as the knowledge or yoga advocated by the 
Samkhyas (349. 74). Indeed in one passage, the 
Narayaniya casts off all fears of opposition from the 
recognised schools of philosophy and asserts, “ Without 
douM, the rehgion of devotion seems to be superior 
(to that of knowledge) and is very dear to Narayana. 
The end that is attained by Brahmanas, who attending 
to due observances, study the Vedas with the 
Upanisads . . . and by those that adopt the rehgion 
of Yatis (ascetics), is inferior, I think, to that attained 
by persons devoted to Hari with their whole souls ’’ 
(349. 4 and 5). With greater force and certainty, the 
Bhagavata Purana declares, “ Neither the fact of being 
a twice-bom one, a celestial or an anchorite, nor 
character nor experience, nor charity nor religious 
austerity, nor sacrifice, nor purity, nor observance of 
vows, is capable of bringing about the satisfaction of 
Mukunda. Hari is pleased only by means of unalloyed 

* Cf. also Visnu P. III. 7, p. 189. 

* Cf. Narayaniya, 349-72 ; Visnu P- I- 22, p. 109 ; Bhag. P. VII. 11, pp. 64 
and 65 : VIII. 3, p. 10. 

* Cf. Narayaniya, 349. 74 ; Visnu P. I. 20, p. 102 ; Bhag. P. VII. 7, 

P. 38. 
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devotion. Shorn of devotion, the other things recited 
are mere mockeries ” (VII. 7, p. 38). ^ 

While thus the soul has its part to play in securing 
Release, it is aided in all its efforts, as we have seen, 
by the grace of the Deity. Whether in its efforts to 
rescue man from samsdra grace encroaches upon the 
freedom of the soul and b^ecomes irresistible, is not 
considered. Nevertheless the conditions mentioned 
above, which are regarded as necessary for the 
soul to fulfil, would seem to indicate that grace 
functions only along with, and not in spite of, the 
individual. 

Besides anugraha or the work of furthering the soul 
on its way to release, the Deity (spoken of in His 
active aspect as Sudarsana) is said in the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita ^ to have also nigraha or the power of obstruct- 
ing the soul “ at the beginning ” by contracting its 
form, power and knowledge, and making it atomic, 
impotent and ignorant, thus bringing about the 
imperfections which bind it to samsdra. Such a view 
suggests the doctrine of Predestination,® according 
to which the Deity predetermines souls to salvation 
or condemnation ; but it is in conflict with the view 
usually advocated that the evils which the soul suffers 


1 It is to be noted that the heretic and catholic element in Ghora’s teaching 
asserts itself even at the time of the Bhagavata Purana, and this in spite of 
efforts of the followers of this cult, right through its history, to make terms 
with the orthodox. 

It must be remarked that Devotion, as inculated in the Bhagavata Purana, 
tends to become highly emotioned and ecstatic. It is said that under the 
influence of devotion, a man’s “ heart melts away ; he then like a maniac, 
having no control over himself, sometimes laughs aloud, weeps, cries, sings and 
dances ” (XI. 2 p. 7). In the Visnu Purana, on the other hand, devotion 
is restrained and contemplative and consists of calm meditation on the 
Supreme Being. See VI. 7, pp. 452-4, also I. ii. p. 54. 

"The Bhagavata Purana distinguishes itself also by teaching that the preceptor 
(guiu) is to be regarded as the Deity (XI. 3. p. 10) and worshipped (X. 86. 
P- 387), S' doctrine not found in our other sources. It further advocates 
uttering the name of the Deity (III. 9. p. 42), singing and hearing His praise, 
and reciting His deeds, as ways of winning His grace (I. 2, p. 5 ; I. 5, pp. 16 
and 17 : III. 5, pl^. 21 and 22). In all these respects, it seems to reflect 
the religion of the Alvars, of whom we shall give an account later. 

' Chapter XIV. See Schrader, Introduction to the Pdhcardtra, pp. 114 
and 1 15. 

" Cf. Schrader, Jntrod. to the Pdncardtra, p. 88. 
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are always due to its own past deeds. ^ All that is 
meant therefore is probably that prior to each creation 
the Deity determines the soul to adopt the “ con- 
tracted ” form which it has merited by past deeds. 

If Release is then what the Deity in his love for 
embodied souls seeks to bring about, we may next 
consider what relation the Deity bears to the soul, 
when it has attained Release. The teaching on this 
point is not free from ambiguity. In consonance 
with the advaitic attitude already described — according 
to which the individual soul is nothing but Brahman 
Himself in finite form — it is sometimes asserted that 
Release is the return of Brahman into His own true 
nature. “ He who sees his soul devoid of the attributes 
of the five elements, though enjo5dng them, becomes 
emancipated. Abandoning with the aid of the under- 
standing all purposes relating to body and mind, one 
gradually attains to cessation of separate existence, 
hke a fire unified with fuel ” (Anugita 19. ii and 12). 
Likewise it is stated in the Narayaniya that “ The 
cessation of separate conscious existence by identi- 
fication with Supreme Brahman is the highest attribute 
or condition for a hving agent to attain ” (343. 79). 
To enter into Brahman and become merged in Him is 
more to be desired than all other ends (335. 42 and 43). 

And yet what exactly such entering and merging, 
which are often declared in the Narayaniya ^ to be the 
goal of men, involve, it does not seem easy to determine 
conclusively. The elements involved in this process 
are thus described. “ The path that is theirs . . . 
that are stainless ... is fraught with auspiciousness 
and felicity. Surya (Sun), who is the dispeUer of the 
darkness of all the worlds, is said to be the door 
(through which the emancipate must pass). Entering 
Surya, the bodies of such persons become consumed 

* Ahir. Sam., Ch. XXXVIII. See Schrader, op. cit., p. 129. The Puranas 
do not explicitly assert that harma is beginningless, but they assume it to be 
so. Cf. Bhag. P. VI. I, p. 5 ; XI. 3, p. 9 ; Vis. P. I. 3, p. 25. 

’ 337- 27: 340. 25, 42, 48, 125; 341. 8; 344. 15; 345. 19; cf. 349. 
66, 75 ; 352. 12 ; 363. 16 ; 365. 8. 
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by his fire. They then become invisible for after that 
they cannot be seen by anybody at any time. Reduced 
into invisible atoms, they then enter into Narayana 
(who resides in the centre of Surya). Passing out 
from him also, they enter into the form of Aniruddha. 
Losing all physic^ attributes altogether and trans- 
formed into Mind alone they then enter into 
Pradyumna. Passing out of Pradyumna, those fore- 
most of regenerate persons . . . then enter into 
Saihkarsana, who is otherwise called Jiva. After this, 
divested of the three primal attributes of sattva, rajas 
and tamas, those foremost of regenerate beings quickly 
enter the Supreme Soul otherwise called Ksetrajna, 
and which itself transcends the three primal attributes. 
Know that Vasudeva is He called Ksetrajna. Verily 
shouldst thou know that V^udeva is the abode or 
original refuge of aU things in the universe ” (345. 
13-18). The stages of Aniruddha, Pradyumna, and 
Samkarsana, through which the soul passes before it 
enters Vasudeva, the Supreme Being, are readily 
recognised as the same as those gone through in the 
evolution of the individual soul and the material 
universe from the Supreme Being, the order being 
reversed because the process now described is the return 
of the soul to the Deity. In this process, we are told 
that the individual loses gradually all his material 
quahties till finally he is completely free of anything 
material and enters the Supreme Soul. 

Side by side with this, the description of the 
emancipated beings, ^ found in the White Island 
suggests that, though souls released from samsdra are 
very similar to the Deity in their effulgence, glory and 
freedom from material quahties, they are quite distinct 
from Him, and are engaged in devout worship and 
adoration of Him. “We beheld a number of men of 
auspicious features. AU of them were white and looked 
like the moon, and possessed every mark of blessedness. 
Their hands were always joined in prayer. They were 

‘ That they are ‘‘ emancipate ” is declared by the Deity Himself (340. 19). 
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engaged in silently thinking on Brahman.” " The 
effulgence that was emitted by each of these men 
resembled the splendours which Surya assumes when 
the time comes for the dissolution of the universe ” 
(337- 32, 33 and 35). "They are divested of senses. 
They do not subsist on any kind of food ” (337. 28. 
" Worshippers of that foremost of all beings, they are 
devoted to Him with their whole souls. They aU 
enter that eternal and illustrious Deity of a thousand 
rays ” (337. 27). The fact that such " emancipated 
ones ” are said as in this passage to “ enter,” or, as in 
other passages,^ to be "competent to enter,” the 
Supreme Being, shows that ^though emancipation 
was not regarded as the same as entering into the 
Deity, stiU it was assumed to lead to such a con- 
summation. 

What the relation of the soul to the Deity is, in this 
ultimate end, is never carefully considered, nor 
perhaps could it be. At times, the oneness which the 
soul attains with the Deity is emphasized to such an 
extent that it is explicitly said to involve " cessation 
of existence for the soul. At other times this 
extreme view seems somewhat modified. Thus a 
pictorial representation of a soul entering the Deity 
is given in 363. 11-18, where it is said that the soul, 
" piercing through the firmament, entered into Surya’s 
disc. Mingling then with Surya’s energy, he seemed 
to be transformed into Surya’s self. When the two 
energies thus met together, we were so confounded 
that we could not any longer distinguish which was 
which ” (363. 16 and 17). The assumption underlying 
this description seems to be that, though the soul 
becomes practically identical with the Deity, making 
it impossible for us to distinguish it from the Deity, 
it is not entirely identical with Him. This general 
impression is confirmed by the earlier part of this 
section, which reads, " The divine Surya is the refuge 
or home of irmumerable wonders. Innumerable munis 

* 340. 20, 125 ; 341. 8 


• 341. 8, II : 343. 79. 
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(saints), crowned with ascetic success, together with 
all the deities, reside in the rays of Surya hke birds 
perching on the branches of trees ” (363. 2 and 3). 

The same difficulty in understanding how exactly 
the hberated so\il was conceived as related to the 
Deity is pointed out by Dr. Schrader ^ with regard to 
the Sarhhitas. He remarks that the relation between 
the individual and highest soul is described in several 
Sarhhitas in language which is " thoroughly advaitic.” ^ 
He beheves, however, that such passages represent 
merely a " formal ” borrowing from advaitic sources, 
for “ the general trend of the Pancaratra is clearly 
non-advaitic.” Besides the non-advaitic passages 
which he cites in evidence, his reason for thinking so 
is that “ all Pancaratra Sarhhitas recognise the ex- 
istence of the Nityas or ' ever-free ’ beings Visvaksena, 
etc.) and cannot, therefore, admit that a previously 
bound soul should become more inseparably united 
with the Lord than these are.”® 

It is interesting to note that the Narayaniya, which 
is the spiritual predecessor of the Sarhhitas, raises 
this problem in the form that, since the deities and the 
denizens of heaven continue in existence, they seem to 
be ignorant of the way of securing an annihilation of 
conscious existence,” which is here assumed to be the 
highest end (341. n), for turning away from the rehgion 
of emancipation, which is absorption into the Deity, 
they have adopted the religion of Pravrtti, “ which 
leads to conscious existence that is measured by time ” 
{341.12). The problem is said to relate to a “ deep 
mystery ” (341.16), and it is solved by saying that these 
eternally free beings are created by the Deity for certain 
frmctions that they have to perform (e.g., Brahma 
to create and govern the universe) (341. 54-76).* 
They therefore continue in existence to perform them, 
while the released soul attains the highest end of cessa- 

‘ Introduction to the Pancaratra, pp. 91-93. 

• P. 91. 

’ P. 92. 

‘ Cf. also Schrader, Introd. to the Pancaratra, pp. 56 and 57. 
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tion of conscious existence. It seems thus to be 
definitely admitted that a previously bound soul does 
attain to a greater union with the Deity than the 
denizens of heaven, who have never suffered samsdra, 
so that it does not seem necessarily to foUow that, since 
the Saihhitas assume the existence of eternally free 
beings, they must also beheve in the continued separate 
existence of released souls. And yet it is likely that 
this problem and solution arose from the need of recon- 
cihng the belief in a heaven inhabited by freed souls — 
which, being more naive, no doubt represents an earlier 
view- — with the advaitic tendency of later times. But 
even so, it seems doubtful, if we may judge from the 
Narayaniya, whether the borrowing from advaitism 
was merely formal, for, as we have tried to show, the 
Narayaniya seems consistently to hold that the soul 
does attain to a closer unity with the Deity (even 
perhaps complete adsorption into Him), than a hfe 
in heaven implies. Nor is the idea of attaining unity 
with, and becoming lost in. Him so entirely foreign 
to the fervent mystic temperament^ of the followers 
of this cult, who regarded complete devotion to God 
as man’s chief duty, as to necessitate the conclusion 
that advaitic passages regarding the ultimate goal of the 
released soul must always be regarded as merely cases 
of borrowing. It seems, therefore, that if we are to 
do justice to both advaitic and non-advaitic passages, 
which occur so frequently together, we must think 
that these philosophers regarded the soul in Release 
as attaining very close union with the Deity, although 
it also maintains some form of distinction from Him, 
not capable of being defined, or consciously grasped. 
Thus in the Padma Tantra^ it is asked, “ W hat is the 
difference, O Highest Spirit, between Thee and the 
hberated soul ? ” and it is replied, “ They (the liberated) 
become I ; there is no difference whatever ” ; but this 

' As illustrated, for example, in the case of the Alvars. See pp. i 37 -i 39 
below. 

’ I. 4, 14-15, quoted in Introd. to the Pdhcardtra, by Dr. Schrader, p. 91. 
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plain advaitic teaching is modified by the assertion 
which is now added, “ as I live {vihardmi) just so live 
the liberated souls,” which may mean either that the 
liberated souls continue to live, as Dr. Schrader 
interprets it, ^ or that they live only in so far as the 
Deity lives, that is, only in His living and not with 
any distinct existence of their own. This same 
ambiguity characterises other passages as well, ^ and 
indicates that the relation of the Deity to the soul in 
Release was not clearly grasped by these men. They 
certainly teach that the released soul becomes much 
more one with the Deity than the soul in samsdra, for, 
as already pointed out, they regard the highest end 
as “becoming” Brahman or “entering into Him; 
but whether they believed that in this process the soul 
completely lost its individuality, it is not easy to say. 
It is possible, however, that they beheved generally 
that the soul in Release becomes closely united with 
the Deity, without completely losing its distinctness 
— much more closely united, it would seem, than ex- 
istence with other free spirits in a heavenly abode 
implies, but also somehow distinct. “ Just as gold 
in the midst of fire, shines separately, as though it 
were not in contact (with the fire) even so he who is 
clinging to Brahman {brahmani lagna) is seen to exist 
in the form of a gem {niani) ” (Visnutalaka II. loo).® 
“ He who has become attached to the Jewel of gems 
{mani-ratna) is said to have attained identity (with 
the Lx)rd) ” (Visnutilaka II. 54).* Or even more 
explicitly, “ Just as by means of gates of various kinds, 
people go forth from a town, even so the souls go forth 
from &ahman — this is called creation ; and as, 

‘ Introd. to the Pdhcaraira, p. 91. 

• Cf., e.g., Padma Tantra I. VI. 15 f., which Dr. Schrader uses (Introd. 
to Pdhcardtra, pp. 92 and 93) to prove non-advaitism as the teaching of the 
Samhitas, and which Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar uses [Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy, pp. 184 and 185) to establish advaitism as the view towards which 
the Samhitas incline. 

’ Translated and quoted by Dr. Schrader in his Introd. to the Pdncardtra, 
p. 92 . 

• Translated and quoted by Dr. Schrader in his Introd. to the Pdhcardtra, 
P 52 
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through those gates, the inhabitants of that town enter 
it again, just so (the souls) go (back) to that Brahman 
— this is called Withdrawal ” (Visnutilaka II. 95).^ 

In the Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas a similar 
doctrine regarding the relation of the released soul to 
the Deity is to be found. In hne with what probably 
was popular behef, they speak of a heaven, where the 
soul hves in bhss with the Deity and all his celestial 
host. 2 But they do not seem to regard this as the 
final state of Release, for it is said that souls who have 
become free from sin dwell here till the end of a Kalpa,® 
and then proceed through other states till finally they 
become " immersed in the great Soul.”* Accordingly 
the Visnu Purana teaches that, as the state of the gods 
is a thousand times superior to that of pious men, 
so the state of hberated souls is a thousand times 
superior to that of the gods in heaven.® Dwelling as 
the gods in heaven is only a stage® in obtaining final 
emancipation, which he who remembers Hari obtains 
at once without the necessity of going through the 
intermediate stages. ” He obtains final emancipation 
considering even heaven as impediment. He considers, 
O Maitreya, even the dignity of Indra as an obstacle to 
final hberation.”’ Similarly in the Bhagavata Purana 
Siva declares that the devotee reaches directly the 
state of Visnu, which he and other deities finally attain,® 
thus again making it clear that the final state of Release 
is different from dweUing with the deities or free souls 
in heaven. 

What exactly this highest state of release is, which 
is superior even to the state of the deities, we are not 
told precisely, but it is described, as in our other 

• Translated and quoted by Dr. Schrader in his Intrcd. to the Pdhcaralra, 
p. 93. It must be remarked that this passage is not of direct value, for it 
speaJcs, not of souls in release, but of bound souls at the period of dissolution, 
when the universe is withdrawn. 

• Cf. Visnu P. II. 8, p. 144 ; II. 2. p. 119 : Bhag. P. II. 2, p. 8 ; 9, p. 36 ; 
III. 15. 

• Cf. Visnu P. II. 8. p. 144 ; Bhag. P. II. 2, p. 8. 

• Bhag. P. II. 2, pp. 8 and 9. ‘ Vi?nu P. II. 6, p. 132 

• See references 2 and 3 above. 

’ Visnu P. II. 6, p. 133. • Bhag. P. IV. 24, p. 107 
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sotirces, as a merging into the Deity, when the creature- 
soul becomes one with the All-Soul. ^ 

What this merging implies is left as ambiguous as in 
the other writings, for at times it is said to involve 
an extinction of sense as in sleep (Bhag. P. III. 7, p. 32), 
the cessation of the idea of ego, and with it the dis- 
appearance of all distinction between subject and 
object, seer and seen, * in short, the rejection of the 
idea of duahty,® and of all differences between the 
individual and Universal Soul.^ At other times, some 
kind of a distinction between the soul and the Deity 
is assumed as in the account of Prahlada attaining 
unity with the Supreme Being, when we are told that 
“ He forgot his individuahty and was not conscious 
of anything. And he thought that he himself was the 
endless undecaying Supreme Soul. And on account 
of this efficient notion of identity the undecaying 
Visnu . . . appeared in his mind which was whoUy 
purified from sin ” (Visnu Purana I. 20, pp. 100 and 
loi). According to this account it would appear that 
the soul, in its beatific experience of union with the 
Deity, forgets itself or loses consciousness of itself, 
not that it ceases to exist. This impression, gained 
on the human side from the experience of the soul 
which had attained unity Avith the Divine, is confirmed 
also on the Divine side by the words of the Deity 
Himself. “ I do not love my (own) soul or the ex- 
tremely beloved Laksmi (so much as I love) those 
devoted to me, and (are) good, to whom I am salvation. 
How can I abandon those who, having renounced wife, 
house, children, relations (their own) souls and wealth, 
have become devoted to me, who am thus absolute ? 
The virtuous whose hearts are fastened unto me (and 
who are) indifferent (to pleasure and pain) have 
enthralled me, as a good wife (binds and enthralsl a 

1 Visnu P. I. 22, pp. log and Iio; II. 14, p. 164: VI. 7, pp. 453-9: 
Bhag. P. I. 3, p. 10 ; III. 7, p. 32 ; VII, 12, p. 72 ; fV. 22, pp. 98 and 99. 

• Visnu P. II. 14, p. 164 ; VI. p. 458. Bhag. P. IV. 22, p. 98. 

• Visnu P. I. 22, p. 109 ; Bhag. P. VII. 12. p. 72. 

• Visnu P. VI. 7, p. 458. 
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good husband. The virtuous are my heart and I am 
the heart of the virtuous. The virtuous do not know 
anything beside me (nor) do I know a particle apart 
from them ” (Bhag. Purana, IX. 4, p. 17). 

The view, therefore, towards which these writers 
tend on the whole seems to be that in Release the soul 
becomes intimately but not completely one with the 
Deity. The love of the Deity would seem to require 
both the continued existence of the individual as well 
as an intimate and inseparable union with him. 

The soul, then, in all the stages of its existence, viz., 
in the period prior to worldly existence, in the state of 
embodied existence, and in the state of Release, though 
much more closely related to the Deity than the 
material universe, is not, it would seem, entirely 
identical with Him. He, in one aspect of Himself 
sends it into worldly existence and dwells within it as 
its inner Sotd. Filled with love for it. He incarnates 
Himself from time to time, assuming finite forms for 
its benefit and for purposes of its meditation and 
worship. By His grace He seeks to rescue it from 
samsdra into which it has fallen by its evil deeds, and 
when the necessary knowledge and' goodness, and more 
especially whole-hearted devotion to the Deity, are 
attained by it, He rescues it by His grace and entering 
into intimate and inseperable union with it, makes it 
practically a part of His own being. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than sununarise 
the conception of Deity revealed in these writings in 
the following words of the Visnu Purana. “ He 
dweUeth internally in all beings and all things dwell 
in Him ; and thence the Lord Vasudeva is the creator 
and preserver of the world. He though identical 
with all beings is beyond and separate from material 
nature, from its products, from properties and from 
imperfections. He is beyond investing substance. 
He is Universal Soul ; all the interstices of the universe 
are filled up by Him. He is one with aU good qualities, 
and aU created things are endowed with a small portion 
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of His individuality. Assuming various shapes He 
bestows benefits on the whole world, which is His 
work. Glory, might, dominion, wisdom, energy, power 
and other attributes are collected in Him. Supreme 
of the supreme, in whom no imperfections abide. Lord 
over finite and infinite, God in individuals and univer- 
sals, visible, and invisible, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
omniscient, almighty ” (VI. 5, p. 446). 



CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE ALVARS TO RAMANUJA 

I. The Religion of the Alvars 

The Alvars, of whom twelve are mentioned, are Tamil 
Vaisnava saints, who hved before the time of Ramanuja. 
One of them, Tirumahgai, whom tradition regards as 
the last of the Alvars, is beheved to have Hved in the 
first half of the eighth centiiry. ^ Their intense re- 
ligious experience is reflected in the Nalayira Praband- 
ham, a collection of 4,000 verses attributed to them, 
and used in Vaisnava worship even at the present day. 
These verses are valuable not for any new philo- 
sophical conception of the Deity that they have to 
disclose, but for the fact that they reveal the depth of 
rehgious feehng to which the view of the Deity as 
incarnating Himself out of love for His creatures and 
desiring their whole-hearted devotion gave rise. One 
of the Alvars, Andal, was a woman, and some of them 
were of low birth. Thus Nammalvar, the greatest of 
the Alvars, was a Sudra ; ® Tirumangai, also one of 
the more celebrated of them, belonged to the thief 
caste, and Tiruppan was an outcaste.® One of them, 
Madhurakavi, taught and practised the worship of the 
guru (religious teacher).* 

Of all the Alvars, Nammalvar appears to have been 
the most philosophic. At any rate, it is in his h5ntnns 
that we find expressed an5rthing Hke a philosophic 

' British Museum Catalogue of TamU Books, p. vi ; Madras Government 
Epigraphist’s Report for 1908, p. 69 ; Epigraphia hidica, Vol. 8, p. 294. 

’ S. Krsvasvami Aiyangar, Some contributions of South India, etc., p. 266. 

* A. Govindacaxya, Holy Lives of the Azhvdrs, p. 146 and p. 136 resp. 

> A, Govindacaxya, Holy Lives of the Azhvdrs, p. 225. 
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conception of the Deity, the other Alvars directing 
their attention almost exclusively to His character- 
istics in one or other of His avatars. Nammalvar 
declares of the Deity, “ It is impossible to say that 
He has this, not that. He cannot be reached by any 
thought either on earth or in the heavens. He has a 
form ; He has no form. He is closely connected with 
the objective world yet He is apart from it (Tiruva5nnoli 
c. I. I. 3)^. “ He is the material cause of substanti^ 
visible expanse, air, heat, water and earth. He is 
pervading them all. He, in the form of hfe, is pervad- 
ing aU bodies and in all places. At times He swallows 
aU these up ” (c. i. i. 7). “ He destroys the world in 

the form of Kara. He recreates it in the form of 
Brahma ” (c. i. i. 8). 

Though “ it is impossible even for gods to know His 
real nature,” and ” He is beyond the beyond ” 
(c. I. I. 8), Nammalvar declares triumphantly “ yet 
He is to me of a definite nature ” (c. i. i. 6). “ He 

is very easily accessible to His devotees. His ways 
are very mysterious to others ” (c. i. 2. i). Wdiat He 
reveals Himself to be is as follows. ” He is the highest 
goal of virtue and is higher than the highest ” (c. i. 2. 3). 
“ In Him, \Msdom, Strength, Power, Lordship, Prowess 
and energetic Splendour,^ attain their perfection. He 
has neither beginning nor end,” and has ‘‘ innumerable 
good quahties ” (c. i. 2. 5). The Lord’s nature is very 
deep. It is very wide and very high, and it is very 
sweet and it is above material existence ” (c. i. 2. 6). 
” He is perfect goodness. . . . His nature is to give 
wisdom and to be bhssful ” (c. i. 2. 2). But more 
than all these quahties what the Alvar most appre- 
ciates is that the Deity is loving and gracious, not 
spuming even the most degraded. “ To be condescend- 

‘ This and other passages of the Tiruvaymoli cited below are taken from 
N. Kurattalvar Aiyaiigar’s Free Translation of Tiruvdymo.i of $athakopd. 
The abbreviation c. i. i. 3, stands for “ first centum, first tenth, third stanza,” 
each centum being divided into ten Tens, and each Ten into ten or fewer 
stanzas. 

’ The six qualities which play an important part, as we have seen, in 
Pancaratra philosophy. 
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ing is His nature ” (c. i. 2. 2). “ My Lord is of such 

a nature that any man of any knowledge can under- 
stand that my Lord is very condescending ” (c. i. 2. 3). 
“ He is the Lord who does not cast out the undeserving 
nor does He take up only the deserving” (c. i. 6. 3 and 
5). The thought that the Deity in His love does not 
reject the undeserving fills the soul of the Alvar with 
ecstasy and he declares, “ My tongue sings to me 
divine songs. My body dances as if it is possessed 
by a deity, worships the Lord and reverts to Him. 
The angels and the gods discuss about His nature and 
reel as if their brains were deranged. He does not 
take a few deserving only. He does not leave off 
the undeserving. He is not vexed with sinners nor 
does He love the good only. He is unseconded 
nectar to those that join and love him ” (c. i. 6. 3-5). 

It is this love and ‘ condescending nature ’ of the 
Deity that chiefly appeal to the Alvars, and conse- 
quently it is on the Deity in His incarnate forms that 
they delight to dwell for the most part. So completely 
do they do this that in meditating on incidents con- 
nected %vith His earthly hfe as the cowherd Krsna, 
they identify themselves with individuals who are said 
to have borne special love for Krsna and address the 
Deity accordingly. Thus Nammalvar regards himself 
as a gopi-loYex of Krsna and is concerned lest the Deity 
should come to grief at the hands of the asuras 
(demons). " O ! My Lord ! Go not Thou to tend 
the cows. Many asuras set up by Kaihsa take alluring 
forms and wander about in Thy meadows and entice 
Thee. If they succeed many evils wiU come upon 
Thee. I implore you to hsten to me ” (c. 10. 3. 9). 
He also longs like a gopi (herdswoman) to be embraced 
by Krsna and cries, " Thy soothing words bum my 
soul as I brood over them. Thou wentest to graze 
the cows in the daytime. O Krsna, the night came 
with the cool wind. . . . Thou embracest us so closely 
that the jasmine wreath and glittering gem Kaustubha 
on thy breast are pressed upon me, and perfume my 

K 
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bosom. Thou givest the ambrosia of Thy mouth 
and placest Thy hand upon the heads of us Thy poor 
maids. Thou placest Thy fair feet on our heads ; 
we are Thy poor maids. O beautiful Krsna, on Thy 
way there are many better maids to hold Thy feet 
and serve Thee in the resting places. Let that be. 
Our women’s nature yields to Thee. Our lovely eyes 
will not cease shedding tears. Our minds will have 
no rest. Therefore Thy going away to tend the cattle 
is unbearable to us. Our souls bum like wax in the 
fire ” (c. 10. 3. 5 and 6). Likewise in the Tiruvimttam, 
a poem consisting of a hundred stanzas, Nammalvar 
represents himself as a maiden disconsolate and pining 
for Krsna, her absent lover. Similarly Andal in her 
Tiruppavai imagines herself a gopi, who rising in 
the morning wakes up other herdswomen (cf. verse 16) 
and goes with them to arouse the sleeping Krsna. 
The picture is evidently one of Andal assembling her 
friends at dawn to worship at the shrine of Sri Rangam, 
where the image is of the god in a Ipng posture ; and 
throughout the poem there is no trace of sensual love, 
Krsna’s character as the supreme Deity Visnu not 
being forgotten ^ in the thought of Him as a herdsman. 

In their love for the Deity in His incarnate form as 
Krsna, they not only identify themselves with gopis, 
but also with Yasoda, Krsna’s foster-mother. Thus 
Periyalvar calls the moon to come to his infant Krsna, 
who wishes to play wdth it. ” My little one, precious 
to me as nectar, my blessing, is calling thee, pointing, 
pointing with his little hands ! O Big Moon, if thou 
wdshest to play with this httle black one, hide not 
thyself in the clouds, but come rejoicing.” “ He calls 
thee in his baby speech, prattle unformed, sweetened 
with nectar from his pretty mouth. O big Moon, if 
thou heedest him not, whose name is Sridharan, who 
is so friendly to aU, when he calls and calls, ’twere well 
for thee if thou wert deaf ” (Tirumoli i. 4. 2 and 5). * 

* Cf., e.g., verses 17, 20 and 21 of the Tiruppavai. 

• Mr. J. S. M. Hooper’s translation in Hymns of the Alvars, p. 37 and 38. 
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They dwell with love not only on the Deity as incar- 
nate in individuals hke Krsna or Rama,^ but also as 
incarnate in images. They gaze at the image, and with 
hearts filled with emotion they shed tears of joy. 

“ O dewy tears of joy, why screen my gaze 
When hungry eyes of mine are feasting on 
The matchless charms of Him, the lotus-eyed 
And carmine-mouthed so tempting sweet, reclined 
On Ananta great . . . ? ” 

(Tinimangai-Tirumalai, v. i8.) ’ 

Like Andal they love to go to the shrine, even before 
the temple-doors are opened, to wake the Deity® and 
to greet Him with flowers. 

" pray awake, O Lord, 

That sleep’s! the sacred Kav’ri midst. 

And haste to bless this worm, my punj’ self. 

Who waits Thy doors with loads of Tulsi wreaths.” 

(To^daradippodi-Tirupajli Yeluchi, lo.)* 

They caU upon all to sing His praise. 

" Oh, join the devotees who h5mm Narayan’s name. 

Oh, haste, till town and country with your song resounds.” 

" And haU his thousand names ; oh, come, his feet adore ! ” 

(Periyalvar-Tiruppallandu, 4 and 5.)* 

So dearly do they love the temple in which the image 
is enshrined that Kulasekhara Alvar, who was a king 
in Travancore,® declares that rather than be a king 
in this world or in heaven, he would fain be a crane 
or a fish in the temple-tank, a tree in the temple-garden, 
a road upon the temple-hill, a step at the threshold 
of the temple, or anything whatsoever so long as he is 
in the vicinity of the shrine (cf. Perumal Tirumoli c. 4). 

* Cf. for Rama avatdra, Tirmangai-Periya Tirumoli I. 2, 2 ; V. 8, 1 and 
2; Andal — Timppavai 12 ; Nammajvar-Timviruttam 36, etc. Tiruvaymoli 
c. ii, 4, 10 ; Tondaradippodi-Tirum^ai 7, ii ; Tirupalli Yeluchi 4. 

’ From the translation in the Visisfeidvaitin, Vol. I, Nos. 10 and ii. 

• The image being in a sleeping posture. 

* Translation — ^Visisfadvaitin, Vol. I, Nos. 12, 13, 14. 

‘ Hooper, Hymns of the Alvars, p. 35. 

• T. Rajagopalacariar-Fats/jaeiie Reformers, p. 139. 
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Besides incarnations such as Rama and Krsna, and 
images at Vaisnava shrines, stories connected with 
Visnu and his great acts of helpfulness are dwelt 
upon with great devotion.^ 

Thus referring to the rescue by Visnu of the elephant 
from the crocodile, Tirumangai sings : 


“ The elephant by mighty crocodile 
Was seized, so that its end was nigh : 

He thought upon the shelter of thy feet , . . 

Knowing the mighty wrath thou hadst, 

Such that the life of that beast, cruel-mouthed. 

Was shaken. I, too, come to thee. 

Thy slave, the refuge of thy feet, I seize.” 

(Periya Tirumoli V. 8, 3 — Hooper.) 


Similarly he sings of the snake Sumukha being rescued 
from the kite Garuda, and of Markandeya being 
delivered from the power of Yama, the god of death 
(V. 8, 4 and 5), and he exclaims that just as they 
received help from the Deity by crying to Him in their 
trouble, so he also would fly to God for refuge. 
Frequent allusions are made to other deeds of Visnu 
undertaken in the interests of men and gods against 
demons, e.g., his dehvering Prahlada from the demon 
Hiranyakasipu, ^ his securing the earth for the gods by 
taking three strides,® his swallowing the seven worlds 
to preserve them at the time of the Flood,* his churning 
the ocean,® his rescuing the earth in the form of a 
boar, ® and from all this it is concluded that he is the 
mighty All-powerful one who helps those who flee 
to Him^ however tmworthy they may be. 


* Cf., e.g.. Nammalvar-Tiruvaymoli, c. i. 8 ; c. i. 9 ; c. 2. 6. 

' Tirumangai-Periya Tirumoli i. 2, 4 ; Periyalvax-Tirupallandu 6 ; 
Nammalvar-Tiruviruttam 46 ; Tiruvaymoli II. 6. 6. 

• Tirumangai-Periya Tirumoli i. 4. 8 ; Andal-Tiruppavai 17 ; 

Nammalvar-Tiruviruttam 38, 58, 61 ; Tiruvaymoli I. 8, 6 and 10. 

* Nammalvar-Tiruviruttam 20, 56 ; Tiruvaymoli I. 8. 7. 

‘ Nammalvar-Tiruviruttam 51 ; Tiruvaymoli 10. 10. 7. 

• Tirumangai-Periya Tirumoli i. 1.4; Nammalvar-Tiruvaymoli I. 8. 8. 
’ Tondaradippodi-Tirumalai 9-12, as well as references cited above, 

especially those from Nammalvar. 
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“ What mercy in Thee pray, who when of yore, 

Through seons and aeons, Brahma, the lotus-bom. 

And Rudra of the Ganges-dweUing crest. 

Fiery penance made to seek Thy feet. 

Relentless yet to them ; while shamed they stood. 

An El’phant’s cry to heed, in fev’rish haste 
Thou plunged wroth adown, while angels stared ! ” 

(Tondaradippodi-Tirumalai, 44. VisistSdvaitiu, Vol. I, Nos. 10 and ii.) 

It is then the personal qualities of His avatars, 
the visible manifestation of the Deity in His image, 
and His acts of grace that chiefly evoke the devotion 
of the Alvars and determine their conception of the 
Deity, although, as already noted in the case of 
Nammalvar, the transcendent character of the Deity 
is not overlooked, and remains in the background. 

If there is anything which may be fixed on as the 
predominant characteristic of the rehgion of the 
Alvars, it is their passionate devotion to the Deity. 
Like a lover pining for his beloved, the Alvar steals 
into the darkness of the night, when aU the world is 
asleep, and seeing a heron fit by he asks if it too hke 
him is unable to sleep because of its great love for 
the Lord. Similarly he addresses the andril bird 
‘ whose tunes are thick with sorrow,’ the sea which 
mourns and is restless, the gentle breeze which untir- 
ingly searches hiU and dale, sea and sky, the dark 
rain-bearing cloud which weeps, the languishing moon 
which has lost its brilliance, the thick darkness which 
covers the earth, and the flickering hght which is 
at pains to keep ahve its feeble flame of love. All 
these speak to him of a soul-consuming passion which 
is restless till it finds its rest in God (Nammalvar- 
Tiruvaymoli II. i). 

The devotion of the Alvars is so all-absorbing that 
everything beside the Deity seems to them utterly 
worthless. 

“No kinship with this world have I — 

Which takes for true the life that is not true. 

‘ For thee alone my passion bums,’ I cry, 

‘ Rangam, my Lord ! ’ ’’ 

(Kulaiekharan-PerumaJ Tirumoli, C. 3. 1 — Hooper.) 
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“ Where shall I go and hve ? 

Save for thy feet, like a great bird am I 

Which goes around and sees no shore and comes at last 

Back o’er the tossing sea and perches on ship’s mast ! ” 

(Kula^ekharan-Perumal Tirumoli, C. 5. 5 — ^Hooper.) 

Such single-minded devotion expresses itself, as 
already noticed, in worshipping at the shrine, offering 
flowers to the Deity, singing His praise, joining with 
others in uttering His names, gazing at His image, 
reciting His great and glorious deeds of grace, meditat- 
ing on His incarnations tiU finally the soul is fiUed with 
ecstatic joyd 

But it must not be imagined that this was aU that 
was required of the devotee. Moral quahties are 
necessary, and without them no man can be a true 
worshipper of the Deity. “To leave off wicked deeds 
and the blackest sin, and to be engaged in good deeds 
and to rise, is to go to the grove where God resides ” 
(Nammalvar Tiruvaymoli C. II. lo. 4). ® He must be rid 
of all self-interest — “ Go to the Lord, rooting out all 
ideas of you and yours completely ” (Nammalvar- 
Tiruvaymoli C. I. 2. 3).* He must not be a sensuahst, 
eager to gratify his appetite.® He must be without 
flaw.* He must spread the name of N ar ayana by means 
of his good conduct.® Andal mentions austerities 
which lead to control of appetite, and the abandoning 
of self-love and vain-glory as necessary as well as good 
deeds and charity. 

“ Hearken, ye happy dwellers in the world. 

The deeds that we must do to keep our vow, 

' Cf. Periyalvai-Tiruppallandu ; Nammaalvar-Tiruvaymoli c. II. 6. 3, 
4 and 6 ; X. i ; X. 2. 

• Translation by N. Kumttalvax Aiyangar ; cf. also Periyalvar- 
Tiruppa Hindu, 3 and 4. 

• Kulatpattu nindjirkalai yengal kuluvinir pukatalottom (Tiruppalla^^u, 
verse 3). 

• Palipilo (Tiuppallandu, verse 3) 

• Naivakaiyal namo narayanavendru namam palaparavi (TimppaUandu, 
verse ri). 

I have taken the texts 2, 3, 4 given above from the Nityanusandhanam 
Series edited by Srinivasa Aiyangar, and have translated them as above to 
bring out their fuU significance. In transcribing I have followed the system 
indicated by Mr. Hooper in the Hymns 0/ the A.vars. 
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Singing the feet of him, the Lord supreme. 

. . . Bathing at break of day. 

Nor ghi nor milk we’ll eat ; we will not paint 

Our eyes with black ; flowers shall not deck our hair ; 

No deeds unfit we’U do ; no evil words 

We’U speak, but give kind alms, and muse with joy 

Upon this way.” 

(Tiruppavai 2 — ^Hooper.) 


Tondaradippodi finds that so long as he is steeped in 
sin, he has no communion with the Deity (Tirumalai, 
vs. 16 and 17 ; 23-35). Tiramangai hkewise contrasts 
throughout the first ten stanzas of his Periya TirumoU 
his previous state of utter moral depravity when he 
knew not God, and his present one when by the grace 
of God he is transformed and feels fit for heaven. 
Similarly Nammalvar sings joyously of the victory 
which he has obtained over sin, for it enables him to 
enter the service of the Lord (Tiruva5unoli C, II. 6. 5). 

Although it is necessary thus to obtain mastery 
over sin, to discipline oneself, to root out self-love and 
sensuahty, and to practise goodness, the sinner who 
knows no virtue, and is despised and rejected of men 
need not fear that he will be rejected by God. 

“Ye hardened souls, judge ye our Lord by this. 

Fierce Ksatrabandh, the fellest sinner in 
This world, from all his teeming evils hard 
Was freed but utt’ring His three-letter’d name. 

Sweet Govinda ! Most loving Ranga Lord, 

Whose yearning heart, e’en darkest sinners saves ! ” 
(Tondaradippodi-Tirvunalai 4. Visist, Vol. i, Nos. 10 and ii.) 

Though a man who is steeped in sin is thus accepted 
by the Deity, he is required when he has become a 
devotee to flee from sin, as already pointed out, and to 
practise righteousness. Indeed the inevitable result 
of worshipping the Deity in truth is to shun evil and 
choose the good, for the very thought of the Lord 
suffices to make one renounce evil. ^ 


'■ Cf. also Nammalvar-Tiruvaymoli c, i. 7. i. 
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"... horrid murderers and fierce, 

Who terror-shrouded, bum and kill 

And make universal havoc — even they 

If they but would firm concentrate Thee in 

Their hearts — how e’en their rankest sinnings flee ! ” 

(Tondaradippodi-Tirumalai 40. Visist, Vol. i. Nos. 10 and ii.) 

Moral purity then is a quality which necessarily 
characterises him who cherishes the Deity in his 
heart. ^ 

‘ As against all this, it is true that there is the story of Tirumangai and 
his several acts of unscrupulousness, even after conversion {See A. 
Govindacarya, Holy Lives, etc. pp. 173-186). But it must he remembered 
that if he was unscrupulous after his conversion it was because of his over- 
powering zeal to carry out what he believed to be God’s will, such, e.g., as 
the repairing and rebuilding of the temple at 6rl Rahgam, for which work 
he felt himself divinely commissioned (p. 173). The end seemed to him to 
justify the means. But this does not mean, as Mr. Hooper thinks, that 
Tirumangai's bhakti left his character " entirely unaffected ” (Hymns of the 
Alvars, p. 29), for whereas before his conversion the Alvar is said to have 
lived entirely for himself and the pleasures of the body (Holy Liv^s, pp. 
147-58), after his conversion he is said to have gone north and south visiting 
shrines, composing hymns and preaching his Lord (pp. 169-72). It is true 
that the ethics he practised, of the end justifying the means — an ethics not 
by any means outgrown even at the present day, e.g., with regard to war — 
does not appear to us to be the highest, but it is hardly fair to condemn the 
conduct of a man who lived a thousand years ago as unethical because it 
fails to conform to the requirements of what some of us to-day believe to be 
ethical. The question is whether his bhakti led him to live up to what he 
regarded as the best, and to that the answer must, it seems to us, be clearly 
in the affirmative, for all his action is prompted by a desire to do what he 
conceived to be God's will (cf. pp. 173-186). If that be so surely the Alvar’s 
bhakti is more than a “ fervent glow of emotion ” to which Mr. Hooper in the 
end reduces it (Hymns of the Alvars, p. 30), for it appears to have transformed 
the whole centre of the Alvar’s life, and to have led him to attempt great things 
for his Lord. 

That Visnu is not regarded as correcting the Alvar as Mr. Hooper complains 
(p. 29) is only to say that the Alvar knew no better, for rightly or wrongly 
man regards the dictates of his own moral perception as the voice of God. 
That the Alvar’s later followers also do not criticise hini (p. 29) may prove 
only that aiso they did not rise above the ethics of the Alvar. It need not 
prove that their bhakti had no necessary connection with character. 

That the stories which grew up around the Alvars suggest that apparently 
" the power of a mantra, the repetition of the sacred name, or even the use 
of the right ceremonial, are as effective as right living and true thinking,” 
may only reveal the total failure of those of a later day to understand the 
deep devotion, of which these acts were for the Alvars only external expres- 
sions. That the Alvars themselves sang hymns of praise, uttered the sacred 
names of the Deity, and called upon others to do the same, as an expression 
of their devotion, we have seen. But the mere heartless repetition of a 
mantra or mechanical performance of ritual is so antagonistic to the sincere 
devotion which finds expression in their hymns that it seems impossible to 
ascribe such teaching to them. 

That they regarded Krsna’s improprieties with the gopis as so many signs 
of his infinite condescension, regarding which Mr, Hooper wTites that “ if 
God can so condescend, morality is indifferent to Him ” (p. 29), appears to 
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Worldly existence or life in samsdra is regarded by 
the Alvars with great horror and hatred. 

“ Like sailors caught in midst of storm I timid am 
Lest in the pit of birth again I plunged am.” 

Like sharing bed with serpent mate I timid am 
Lest into doleful births again I plunged am.” 

(Tirumangai-Periya Tirumoli XI. 8, 2. 3 — ^Hooper.) 

The reason for wishing to flee from samsdra is not 
merely that it is itself evil, ^ but also because it separates 
the soul from the Deity, while the Alvar longs to be 
with the Lord or to be merged in Him. Thus 
Nammalvar impatiently cries, “ I do not know when 
I shall be able to join the company of his servants ” 
(Tiruvaymoli C. ii. 3. 10) ; and imagining himselt 
a love-sick maiden, weeping day and night, and wasting 
away for her lover, he expresses the yearning of his 
heart to be united with the Lord (cf. Tiruvaymoli 

reveal their essentially moral attitude towards God, which attitude leads 
them to make this ingenious attempt to find a moral motive for what otherwise 
they could not morally approve. 

That in the partial incarnations of Visnu “ There is no recognition of 
morality as a requisite ” (p. 29) does not reflect so much the religion of the 
Alvars as the conceptions which they inherited from an earlier day, and which 
again they moralised by dwelling, as we saw on His helpfulness and con- 
descension in these avatars. 

Mr. Hooper’s contention that “in the symbols at the great Sri Rangam 
temple as at other temples, there is much of what anywhere else would have 
to be called indecency ; but there is no suggestion that this is repugnant to 
Vi§nu ’’ is an argument from silence. Besides, it is a debatable point whether 
the figures in the temple at Sri Rangam or any of the other temples at which 
the Alvars worshipped are indecent. Even if they are, it is probable that 
these indecencies like the stories about Krsna wuth the gopis were given a 
spiritual signification and were understood by the Alvars only in a spiritual 
sense, in which case it is not surprising if they did not evoke the same disap- 
proval as they do in one to whom the symbols have no meaning beyond what 
appears to the eye. 

That “ deliverance from sin, after all, is not what is chiefly desired ; sin 
is not the problem, but life itself ’’ (p. 29), need not prove that deliverance 
from sin was not recognised as a condition to be fulfilled for Release. Indeed 
we shall see that it was believed that no soul can be released from samsara 
and be united with the Deity till all its sins were consumed. One reason 
at any rate that life itself is their problem rather than sin is, as we shall now 
see. that their heart was set on the Deity, with whom they found that perfect 
communion was not possible in this life. They longed for the Deity himself, 
and not merely for morality, which may be regarded as only one aspect of 
Him. 

* Cf., e.g., Tirumangai cited above ; Xammalvar-Tiruviruttam i 
Tondaradippodi-Tirumalai 3, 12 and 13. 
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C. II. 4). Tirumangai, whose words expressive of 
dread of worldly existence we cited above, prays that 
He may never leave the Deity : 

“ That the great grace Thou further purposed him 
— Never to leave Thy sacred feet — 

May also come to me. Thy feet I seize.” 

(Tirumangai-Periya Tirumoli V. 8. 6 — ^Hooper.) 

And the hope expressed at the close of the Tiruppal- 
landu is that souls will gather around God, and there 
‘ Namon^ayana ’ unceasing cry. Kulasekhara Alvar 
will not rest content with an5rthing short of entering 
into the Deity. 

" With gathered waters all the streams ashine 
Must spread abroad and run 
And enter the deep sea 
.And cannot stand outside. So refuge mine. 

Save in the bliss of entering Thee, is none, 

Vitruvakodu’s Lord, thick cloud-hued, virtuous one ! ” 

(Kulasekharan-Peruma} Tirumoli C. V. 8 — Hooper.) 

And the stories connected with some of the Alvars^ 
relate that they merged in this fashion into the Deity. 
Thus it is said of Andal that in the presence of all 
assembled she, " ascending the soft Sesa bed of the 
Lord, more and more pressed on to His side ; and lo, 
where was she ? She had passed into Him. Her 
distinct person was no more cognizable to mortal ken. 
Glory merged in glory.” ^ And yet it is not as though 
in this process of merging, the soul becomes extinct, 
for, as it is said of the union obtained by the Saiva 
saint Manikka Vasakar, it seems to be assumed that 
“ the soul retains its personal identity, since the 
union is the union of love, not of identification or anni- 
hilation.”* It is then either to hve eternally in the 
presence of the Divine Beloved, unceasingly singing 

‘Periyslvar, Andal and Timppau. See A. Govindacarya, HoJy Lives, 
pp. 39, 54 and 144 respectively. 

• A. Govindacarya, Holy Lives, p. 54, 

• Siddh. Dip., p. 90, Vol. V, quoted in A. Govindacarya’s Holy Lives, 
p. 144, footnote 2. 
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His praise, or to become intimately united with Him, 
that the Alvars passionately desire ; and since worldly 
existence comes in the way of their achieving this end, 
they long to be rid of it. A day in samsdra seems to 
them accordingly like the dark and joyless night, a 
thousand ages long, for it separates them from their 
Loved One for whom they become pale and languish. 

“ Like days, months, years, and ages — crowding nights 
Have come, to make me pale for tulasi 
— Sweet garland on the head of heaven’s Lord 
With the curved discus ! Now to destroy me quite 
Comes this one night, a thousand ages long ! ” 

(Nammalvar-Tiruviruttam 70 — ^Hooper.) 


For reaching this goal they beheve, as already 
suggested, that neither asceticism nor ceremonial, 
neither knowledge nor high birth is required. Tiruman- 
gai, who belonged to the thief caste and could not 
claim any of these distinctions — not even the distinction 
of a virtuous hfe — ^is loudest in proclaiming God’s mercy 
which stoops to accept the simple devotion of even the 
most degraded. Thus, e.g., in Periya Tirumoli V. 8 
he dwells with great feehng on God’s grace shown at 
simdry times to those of low estate, and regarding 
himself he says : 

“ Acarya sought I none, the Veds to con ; 

On matters needing senses five 

Their iise alone, I bent my mind. Hence wretch 

I am, failed to be alive 

T’ the wisdom real. Intent but how to wreck 
FeU pains on all my fellow-men 

That dwell this world, I roamed. Yet grace hath come 
And stainless shine I now. So then 
To moks attain, I’ve caught that matchless name 
Naxayana the imiverses cHim.” 

(Periya Tirumoli I. i. 8 — ViSist., Vol. I. No. 9.) 

In similar vein, ToncHradippodi declares that even 
the lowest of the low, if they have devotion, are dearer 
to the Deity than men of lugh caste, deep in learning. 
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“ 0 Thoxi, whose crown fresh tulsi fillets wreathe ! 
Pretentious birth, but vain I ween to gain 
Thy bliss, if hhakti weds it not. For Lord ! 

Dost not esteem Thou more those blessed souls 
Who though human’ty’s lowest ranks inborn 
Yet in rapturous affection sweet thy feet 
Close-set adore, than those the high-bom priests 
Who though well- versed the Vedic lore the four. 

Yet hearts set not on service high of Thee ! ” 

(Tirumalai 39, Visist., Vol. i. Nos. 10 and ii.) 

When, then, such simple devotion is found, it would 
appear that the Deity in His infinite mercy destroys 
aU sin and takes the soul to Himself. “ First He cuts 
off the two kinds of sin in me. Then wipes off the 
residue. Then leads the mind towards Him by degrees. 
Then gets the heaven decorated and takes me there ” 
(Nammalyar-Tiruvaymoh C. I. 5. 10 — Kurattalvar 
Aiyangar). Andal likewise declares : 

“ When thus aU pure we come, strewing fair flowers, 
Adoring, and with songs upon our lips. 

And meditating in our hearts on Him — 

. . . faults past and faults to come 
Cease like to cotton that within the fire 
Flames into dust." 

(Tiruppavai 5 — Hooper.) 

Whether in redeeming man from sin grace operates 
in such a way as to make man’s efforts in that direction 
superfluous, is not considered. The Alvars, conscious 
as they are of their own weakness and unworthiness, 
are apt to ascribe aU the transforming work to the 
Deity’s grace. Thus Tondaradippodi who was lost 
in a life of sin tiU, as tradition has it, ^ the Deity Himself 
intervened and redeemed him from it, speaks of grace 
as operating on him in spite of himself. 

“ O gracious Lord ! my days would ne’er I spend 
In decking sweet Thy golden feet with blooms ; 

Nor flute in pure and holy tunes Thy fame. 

And rites apart, have I Thee e’er with love 
Impassioned loved ? Oh. no. Nothing I own, 

O Rafiga bright ! Yet e’en Th«u triest draw 
Me to Thy holy feet against my will.’’ 

(Tirum^ai 26, ViSi^t., Vol. I, Nos. 10 and ii.) 

‘ A. Govindacarya, Holy Lives, pp. 4-15. 
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His heart’s devotion, he declares, was forced out of him. 

“ Is not Rangam the glorious shrine of Him 
. . . Who gracious oped my darkened heart and there 
Enthroned, forced the cm-rent of my love 
To Him . . . ? ” 

(Tirumalai i6, Vi^ist-, Vol. i. Nos. lo and ii.) 

Nevertheless in hving the life of a true devotee great 
effort was also necessary on the Alvar’s part, as is 
shown by his earnest prayer for grace against besetting 
sins. 

“ O truth have I forsworn ! caught in the snares 
Of wily dames of flowing locks, come I 
An erring soul. Refuge for aU the sins 

That teem the world. O gracious Sire, Rahga ! '• 

’Tis but my certain hop)e Thy grace will save 
Which bold me makes to walk to Thee and wait.” 

(Opus cit., verse 33). 

Repeatedly ^ he prays thus for grace — he who only a 
few stanzas earher declared that grace drew him even 
against his will. 

Nammalvar declares that the Deity takes the initial 
step in the work of salvation. “ It is not on my request 
He comes and resides in my mind. He took abode 
there of His own accord. . . . First He infused His 
spirit into my flesh, then into my hfe, and became one 
with my soul ” (Tiruvaymoli C. I. 7. 7 — Kurattalvar 
Aiyangar). Residing in the soul, “ He will not allow 
the five senses of His refugees to go in their own way. 

He takes up aU souls of aU places to the higher and 
higher state of goodness gradually ” (C. I. 7. 2). He 
destroys “ all the cruel sins in the period of a moment ” 

(C. I. 6. 9) and drives away the ignorance of the 
devotee (C. I. 7. 4). He produces the love which He 
requires of the worshipper. “ Thou keptst me. Thy 
servant, in Thy service, creating in me love of it even 
when I was ignorant and planted (rooted) in matter ; 
what a great wonder is this ! ” (C. II. 3. 3). Although 
the Deity seeks in aU these ways actively to redeem 

» Cf. verses 29, 30, 32, 33, 35, etc. 
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the soul, it would appear that His grace is not irre- 
sistible, for " He leaves him who goes away desiring 
other things ” (C. I. 7. 10), so much so that the Alvar 
declares that “it is difficult to enter into Him ” 
(C. I. 7. 10). 

From aU this we may conclude that though the 
Alvars regarded the work of salvation as being done 
by the Deity, and some of them even declared that it 
is done in spite of themselves, they generally assumed 
that the soul’s efforts were also necessary. 

Such in outhne appear to be the ideas which find 
expression in the religion of the Alvars. The Deity 
is above all gracious, and though in His transcendent 
form He is beyond human conception. He has mani- 
fested Himself in incarnate form, e.g., as Rama and 
more especially as the heart-entrancing herdsman, 
Krsna. In times past, as Visnu, He came in diverse 
finite forms to help those who cried to Him in trouble. 
In His infinite mercy He exists in images, delighting 
the hearts of men and receiving their worship. What 
He desires from His devotees is their entire devotion, 
expressing itself in loving worship at the shrine, utter- 
ing His name, meditating on His acts of grace, and 
joining with others in singing His praise, till they lose 
themselves in ecstasy of unbounded love. He Himself 
aids them in this by His grace, however ignorant, 
morally depraved, down-trodden or unworthy they 
may be, and entering into their hearts He wipes out 
their sin and ignorance, and making them morally 
prue. He takes them to Himself. 

Note . — The relation of the Deity to evil is not considered in the hymns 
we have examined. Judging from scattered references in the utterances of 
Nammalvar, the most philosophic of all the Alvars, it would seem that the 
doctrine of karma, that evil results inevitably follow the evil deeds of the 
soul (cf. Nammalvar-Tiruvaymoli c. i. 4. 2), and further the view that karma 
is beginningless (c. i. 3, 8), are assumed. With regard to matter {prakrti) 
it is declared that the Deity transcends it. and is not touched by its evil 
qualities (c. I. 2. 6 ; I. 3. 7 ; X. 10. 10). In these respects, the Alvars 
assume the general philosophical beliefs expounded in the previous sections, 
with this difference, that the elaborate cosmology of the Saifahitas with their 
account of the Vyuhas is apparently unknown to the Alvars. Cosmology 
has no interest for them, for their one all-absorbing passion is the Deity in 
relation to themselves. 
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2. Transition to Ramanuja 

The Acdryas.^ The intense religious experience of 
the Alvars received intellectual championship in the 
hands of their successors, the Acaryas (teachers), 
among whom Ramanuja was chief. Unlike the Alvars, 
who compased in Tamil, the Acaryas were learned men 
who were well-versed in Sanskrit. 

Ndthamuni (? died A.D. 920)^ was the earliest of 
them on record and it is to him that we owe the gather- 
ing together of the various h5m[ms of the Alvars extant 
in his day into the Nalayira Prabandham. He is also 
said to have set them to music and introduced the 
system of their regular recitation in Vaisnava temples. 
His philosophical works — the Nyaya Tattva and the 
Yoga Rahasya — do not appear to be extant. 

His successor was his grandson Yamuna (? died 
A.D. 1040), * otherwise called Alavandar. Yamuna 
appears to have been a worthy predecessor of Ramanu j a, 
who as tradition has it, regarded it his mission merely 
to propagate Yamuna’s teaching. Ramanuja was not 
mistaken in the choice of his spiritual leader, for 
Y amuna was a great religious teacher and philosopher, 
who appears to have combined within himself the 
fervent religious experience of the Alvars with a deep 
knowledge of classical philosophical hterature, such 
as the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita, and the Vedanta- 
sutras, as well as of commentaries and works, both 
advaitic and visistadvaitic, on the Vedanta sutras. 
In his Siddhi Traya, he seeks to estabhsh the existence 
of the individual soul as distinct from the Supreme 
Soul, and refutes the advaitic doctrine which regards 
the individual soul as the mere product of illusion. 
In the Agamapramanya, he aims to establish the 

* I follow in the main the account given by Mr. T. Rajagopalacariar in 
Vaisnavite Reformers, etc., pp. 1-49. 

’ T. Rajagopalacariar — Vaisnavite Reformers of India, pp. i and 49 
respectively. The dates are uncertain. Mr. Rajagopalacariar will not own 
any responsibility for them for he gives them merely as " what is said.” 
We may believe, however, that the Acaryas lived after the AIvms and 
before Ramanuja. 
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orthodoxy of the Bhagavata or Pancaratra sect as 
against the advaitin, who classifies it as a heretical 
school condemned by the Vedanta-sutras. In his 
Gitarthasarhgraha he seeks, as the name indicates, 
to give a summary of the teaching of the Bhagavadgita, 
and we may beheve that Ramanuja obtained much 
help from these works. 

Besides these, Yamuna also composed a devotional 
hymn, the Stotra Ratna, which shows how deeply 
he drank of the religion of the Alvars. He longs, as 
did the Alvars, for the Deity. “ When shall I see with 
my eyes Thy lotus-feet, my soul-treasure, which 
playfully strode over the worlds of both the high and 
the low, and which took pains to cure the pains 
of those that bowed in submission” (V. 30).^ “As 
Thou Thyself out of compassion has roused in me 
this knowledge of being eternally Thine, so too, 
O Lord, grant me that love which is of the nature of 
enjoying no other than Thee ” (V. 54). “ Down with 
me who am unclean, insolent, ruthless and shameless. 
Such a notorious person hke me, O Lord, desires the 
status of Thy servant. O Saviour, out of sheer mercy 
make me thine own ” (vs. 47 and 48). 

It is this religion of passionate devotion, as well as 
its philosophical formulation in the hght of concepts 
derived from classical philosophical hterature, that 
Ramanuja inherited from his immediate predecessor. 

‘ This and other citations which follow are taken from the translation 
of the Stotra Ratna in the Brahmavadin. Vol. IV, pp. 696-705. 
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I. Life of Ramanuja 

Ramanuja was bom probably in the first half of the 
eleventh century. ^ At an early age, he was placed 
under the tuition of Yadavaprakasa, who belonged 
to the Advaitic School of Samkara. His characteristic 
independence of judgment soon brought him into 
conflict with his teacher, with whom he could not agree 
in the interpretation of sacred texts. He thereupon 
placed himself under the influence of certain Vaisnava 
teachers who were the pupils of Yamunacarya, the 
great philoscmher of Vaisnava rehgion and head of the 
temple at Srirangam. His attitude towards caste 
was so broad that it could not be tolerated by his 
orthodox wife, from whom on this account, it is said, 
he separated and became a Sannydsi. On the death 
of Yamunacarya, Ramanuja, though stiU a yormg man, 
was appointed to fill the vacancy thus caused. This 
made him at once the rehgious as weU as the intellectual 
leader of the Vaisnava community at Srirangam. 
While here, he leamt all that was possible of the 
doctrines of his predecessor, taught, discussed and 
made many converts to the Vaisnava rehgion. In his 
zeal for the faith, it is said that he xmdertook an 
extensive tour which took him as far north as Kashmir. 
He sought by these means not merely to disseminate 
his behefs, but to gather from various seats of Vaisnava 

'■ Tradition gives the date of his birth as 939 Saka (i.e., a.d. 1017), cf. 
S. Krsnasvami Aiyangax — Vi^isfadvaitin, Vol. i. No. 8, p. 180. But since 
he is said to have ied in 1137, i.e., 120 years after his birth, it seems unlikely 
that the traditional date of his birth is to be relied upon. It seems certain, 
however, that many of his activities fell in the last quarter of the nth century. 
Cf. S. Krsnasvami Aiyangax, loc. cit.. Dr. Berriedale Keiths's article on 
Ramanuja in E.R.E. I rely for information regarding the main events in 
Ramanuja's life on books referred to in the Bibliography. 

147 
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leamiBg as much knowledge as he could of the works of 
earher Vaisnava philosophers and commentators. Most 
of his days were spent at Srirangam in teaching, 
preaching and carrying on his rehgious activities. 
During the latter part of his hfe, he was forced to flee 
from there, owing to persecution by the Chola King, 
Kulottunga, who was a staunch adherent of Saivism. 
He moved to the dominions of the Hoysala princes 
of Mysore, and succeeded in converting from Jainism 
the then ruler of that district, Bitti Deva. He Hved 
for some time in Mysore, building temples and dedicat- 
ing images. He had great success in controversies 
with Saivites, Jains and Buddhists, and won many 
converts. On the death of the Chola persecutor, 
he returned to Srirangam, where he died, ripe in years 
and great in fame. 

What is most characteristic of the hfe of Ramanuja 
is its complete dedication to religion. Whatever 
Ramanuja did, be it preaching or teaching, undertaking 
a journey or retreating into a hermitage, was, if tradi- 
tion may be beheved, always done in the interests of 
his rehgion ; and it is to his rehgion, therefore, that 
we must look for the clue to aU his thought and action. 

Ramanuja’s religion was Vaisnavism. In essence it 
was the worship of a Personal God, conceived as 
Supreme Perfection characterised by love. It is in 
defence of this doctrine, fundaments to his rehgion, 
but essentially impossible on the hypothesis of the 
prevSent advaitic philosophy, according to which 
pure Thought Sone was ultimately reS and aU else 
was Maya (illusion), that Ramanuja's philosophy 
arises. 

In order that a system of philosophy should obtain 
respectful hearing, it was necessary in Ramanuja’s day 
to show that it did not conflict with revealed doctrine 
as contained in the Vedanta sutras (which were re- 
garded as the summary of the teaching of the Vedas 
and the Upanisads) and the Bhagavad Gita. It was 
also necessary to show that any system of thought which 
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was opposed to it, was also opposed to the teaching of 
these works. It was this two-fold task, therefore, 
that was needed to be performed by Ramanuja, and 
was performed by him in the best way possible at the 
time, that is, by writing two commentaries,^ one on 
the Vedanta sutras, and the other on the Bhagavad- 
gita, showing by a close analysis and interpretation 
of the sacred texts that it was, on the one hand, his 
own religious view of God and the universe that was 
taught in these works, and on the other hand, the views 
of his opponents were in conflict with them. The very 
fact that the same texts could be interpreted by differ- 
ent men thus to uphold opposed philosophical systems 
is a sufficient indication, if such indication were 
necessary besides the nature of the texts themselves, 
that the texts often were too enigmatic to teach any 
definite system of thought, and the commentator was 
free to interpret them in the hght of his own pre- 
possessions. In the case of Ramanuja these prepos- 
sessions appear, from the predominantly rehgious 
character of his life, teachings and activities, to have 
been determined by his rehgion. 

We shall find that in order to provide a cathohc 
basis for the conception of the Deity fundamental 
to the rehgion of his sect, Ramanuja omits tenets 
which are distinctively sectarian and with great insight 
fixes on what is essential and seeks to find support 
for it in the teaching of the Upanisads. From our 
account of the Upanisads it wiU be seen that the 
view which Ram^uja advocates is not altogether 
lacking in them. But his main inspiration came, we 
may be sure, from the devotional religion to which he 
belonged. 

Note . — In the work of commenting on the Vedanta sutras from the ViSijtad- 
vaitic point of view (i.e., from the point of view of his own modified monism 
which admits of the reality of the materia] universe and fimte selves) 
Ramanuja regards himself as following the tradition of some earlier commen- 
tators, so that he undoubtedly profited by their labours, but to what extent 

* Other works are also ascribed to him. Of these the more important are 
Vedantadipa, Vedantatattvasara and Vedarthasaihgraha. 
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we are unable to say, because these works are now extant. Cf. TMbaut, 
S.B.E., Vol. 34, pp. xxi and xxii ; T. Rajagopalacaxiar — Vaisnavite Re- 
formers, etc., pp. 31-4. 

In his §rl Bhasya, Ramanuja quotes from Dramidacarya, p. 487, from the 
Dramida-bhasya, pp. 99, 428, from a vrtti, p. 99 (usually taken to be that of 
Bodhayana), a vrttikdra, pp. 206, 261, 302, 337 (probably Bodhayana), a 
bhasyakdra, pp. 17 and 100 (probably Dramida), and a vdkyakdra, pp. 15-18, 
24, 99, 138, 317 (possibly Tanka. &e S.B.E., Vol. 34, p. xxii). 

2. The Place of empirical Reason in matters pertaining 
to the Deity. 

Knowledge of the Deity not obtained through empirical 
Reason. 

A thought which may be said to have come down to 
Ramanuja without break from the time of the 
Upanisa^ is that the Supreme Being is not knowable 
in terms of ordinary human experience. We noticed 
how in remote times Yajnavalkya exclaimed that if 
one seeks to describe the Imperishable one can do so 
only negatively, that is, by denying of Him the 
qualities known in experience. This scepticism with 
regard to the capacity of human thought to grasp 
the nature of the Infinite, far from declining with the 
development of speculation, became more and more 
pronounced, as we saw, in the later Upanisads. It is 
true that the later thinkers ascribed numerous per- 
fections to the Supreme Being, but they nevertheless 
declared that He is more subtle than the subtle, and 
was to be seen only by “ subtle seers,” or by him whom 
the Deity chooses. In the Gita this idea was further 
developed, and elaborate conditions in hne with 
Samkhya Yoga were laid down, whereby knowledge 
of the subtle Atman may be obtained, and the doctrine 
that the Deity may be seen only by the one whom He 
chooses was practically demonstrated by the fact that 
through the grace of Krsna Arjuna was given a special 
eye (XI. 8) whereby he was able to see the universal 
form of the Deity. In the Narayaniya we were told 
that Narayana was invisible to Ekata, Dvita and 
Trita, but was seen by His devotees in the White 
Island ; and the Saihhitas postulated a Para or Absolute 
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form of the Divine Being, and refused to describe^ 
it in terms of any known qualities. It was thus the 
conviction both of philosophy and rehgion, for a long 
time prior to Ramanuja that the supreme Being cannot 
be apprehended by the ordinary powers of the human 
mind. 

This conviction Ramanuja shares. ” Brahman is 
not manifested by other me a ns of proof, for Scripture 
says, ‘ His form is not to be seen, no one beholds Him 
with the eye ’ (Ka. Up. II. 6. 9) ” (S. Bh. III., p. 617). 
Reason in the sense of empirical argumentation cannot, 
he holds, of itself yield knowledge in the noumenal 
realm. Hence, as we shall see, he mercilessly refutes 
arguments which seek purely on the ground of experi- 
ence to estabhsh the existence of God. What, he 
asks, are those empirical sources whereby knowledge 
of Brahman may be gained ? “ It cannot, in the first 
place, be Perception. Perception is two-fold, being 
based either on the sense-organs or on extraordinary 
concentration of mind {yoga). Of Perception of the 
former kind there are again two sub-species, according 
as Perception takes place either through the outer 
sense organs or the internal organ {manas). Now 
the outer sense-organs produce knowledge of their 
respective objects, in so far as the latter are in actual 
contact vnth the organs, but are quite unable to give 
rise to knowledge of the special object constituted 
by a supreme Self that is capable of being conscious 
of and creating the whole aggregate of tMngs. Nor 
can internal perception give rise to such knowledge ; 
for only purely internal things, such as pleasure and 
pain, fall within its cognisance, and it is incapable 
of relating itself to external objects apart from the 
outer sense-organs. Nor, again, can perception based 
on Yoga ; for although such perception — ^which springs 
from intense imagination — ^imphes a vivid presentation 

' Sometimes Para was not regarded as the Absolute, but as the Supreme 
manifestation of the Absolute, and only then it was described. As the 
Absolute it was indescribable. See Schrader, Introd. to the Pdhcardtra, 
pp. 52 and 53. 
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of things, it is, after all, nothing more than a repro- 
duction of objects perceived previously, and does 
not therefore rank as an instrument of knowledge ; 
for it has no means of applpng to objects other than 
those perceived previously. And if, after all, it does 
so, it is (not a means of knowledge but) a source of 
error ” (S. Bh. I. I. 3, p. 162). ^ 

Not only is Perception unable to give us knowledge 
of the Deity, but “ also inference either of the kind 
which proceeds on the observation of special cases 
or of the kind which rests on generalisations. Not 
inference of the former kind, because such inference 
is not known to relate to an5dhing beyond the reach 
of the senses. Nor inference of the latter kind, because 
we do not observe any characteristic feature that is 
invariably accompanied by the presence of a supreme 
Self capable of being conscious of, and constructing, 
the universe of things ” (S. Bh. I. i. 3, p. 162). It is 
this last point that Ramanuja thinks it necessary to 
estabhsh, for the others assert the quite obvious truth 
that the Deity cannot be proved by arguments which 
ultimately depend on the verdict of the senses. He 
accordingly seeks to show that no reasoning which is 
based merely on characteristics exhibited by the 
material world can suffice to prove the existence of 
a W ise and Perfect Creator. 

Refutation of arguments for the existence of God 

Ramanuja considers in the main two arguments 
which may be put forward to establish by empirical 
means the existence of God. (i) It may be argued 
that just as from the existence of a living body, we 
infer the existence of a soul or inteUigent principle 
which animates it, so from the existence of non-sentient 
matter in the world, we may infer the existence of an 
InteUigent principle which animates and supports 
it (S. Bh. I. I. 3, p. 163). 

'■ Thibaut’s Translation, S.B.E., Vol. 48. Page references are to pages 
in this volume. 
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This argument Ramanuja refutes by pointing out 
that the analogy on which it is based is insufficient 
to support it, for (a) the soul does not bring into 
existence the body which it animates, and yet this is 
what we wish to prove regarding the Creator in 
relation to non-sentient matter ; (b) the soul does 
not entirely of itself support the body, for the latter 
depends on wife, mother or other persons for its 
sustenance, but what we want to prove is that matter 
depends for its support entirely on one Being, the 
Creator ; (c) the fact that the various parts of a body 
cohere together may be due to other forces than to the 
fact that it is animated by a soul, in which case again, 
the analogy becomes entirely incapable of proving 
the conclusion ; (^) “ the existence of animated 

bodies, moreover, has for its characteristic mark the 
process of breathing, which is absent in the case of 
the earth, sea, mountains, etc.” ; (e) if it is argued 
that motion in the inanimate world, even as motion 
of the body, requires an animate intelligent principle 
to explain it, it may be pointed out there is nothing 
in the analogy to estabhsh the existence of only one 
such principle, for even as there are many souls 
animating many bodies, the motion in the inanimate 
material world may be traced to many intelligent 
principles (S. Bh. 1 . i. 3, p. 163). For these reasons 
then we may dismiss this argument as incapable of 
establishing the existence of a Supreme inteUigent 
Being. 

(3) Another argument may be brought forward, 
based on “ the world’s being an effected thing, it 
being a matter of common experience that whatever 
is an effect or product, is due to an agent who possesses 
a knowledge of the material cause, the instrumental 
cause, the final end, and the person meant to make 
use of the thing produced,” as is exemplified by the 
case of jars and similar things (S. Bh. I. i. 3, pp. 
162 and 163). 

To this Ramanuja objects by pointing out that we 
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have no right to infer a Supreme Creator till we have 
shown that lesser beings, with hmited inteUigence 
but with religious merit, and knowledge of instru- 
mental causes such as sacrifices and the hke, are 
incapable of bringing about the material world. ^ "As 
we both admit the existence of individual souls, it 
will be the more economical hypothesis to ascribe to 
them the agency implied in the construction of the 
world. Nor must you object to this view on the ground 
that such agency cannot belong to the individual 
souls because they do not possess the knowledge of 
material causes, etc., as specified above ; for all 
intelligent beings are capable of direct knowledge 
of material causes, such as earth and so on, and 
instrumental causes, such as sacrifices and the like. 
Earth and other material substances, as well as 
sacrifices and the hke, are directly perceived by in- 
dividual beings at the present time (and were no doubt 
equally perceived so at a former time when this world 
has to be planned and constructed). Nor does the fact 
that intelligent beings are not capable of direct insight 
into the unseen principle — called apurva or by 
similar names — ^which resides in the form of a power 
in sacrifices and other instrumental causes, in any way 
preclude their being agents in the construction of the 
world. Direct insight into powers is nowhere required 
for imdertaking work ; what is required for that pur- 
pose is only direct presentative knowledge of the things 
endowed with power, while of power itself it suffices 
to have some kind of knowledge. Potters apply 
themselves to the task of making pots and jars on the 
strength of the direct knowledge they possess of the 
implements of their work — ^the wheel, the staff, etc. — • 
without troubling about a similar knowledge of the 
powers inherent in those implements ; and in the 
same way intelligent beings may apply themselves 
to their work (to be effected by means of sacrifices. 

It is only with the material world as a product like a jar that the argument 
is concerned. 
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etc.) if only they are assured by sacred tradition 
of the existence of the various powers possessed by 
sacrifices and the like ” (S. Bh. I. i. 3, p. 164). If 
to this objection it is rephed that individual souls 
cannot have constructed the material world, “ for 
on the testimony of observation we must deny to those 
souls the power of seeing what is extremely subtle 
or remote in time or place (while such power must 
necessarily be ascribed to a world-constructing in- 
telligence,” (P. 167), Ramanuja points out that even 
so, it is not inconceivable that individual souls con- 
structed the material world, “For we observe that 
individual beings acquire more and more extraordinary 
powers in consequence of an increase of refigious 
merit ; and as we may assume that through an 
eventual supreme degree of merit they may in the end 
qualify themselves for producing quite extraordinary 
effects, we may have no right to assume a highest sotil 
of infinite merit, different from aU individual soiils ” 
(S. Bh. I. I. 3, p. 170). 

Further, Ramanuja points out that “ experience 
teaches that agents having a knowledge of the material 
and other causes must be inferred only in the case 
of those effects which can be produced, and the material 
and other causes of which can be known ; such things, 
on the other hand, as the earth, mountains, and oceans, 
can neither be produced, nor can their material and 
other causes ever be known ; we therefore have no 
right to infer for them intelfigent producers. Hence 
the quahty of being an effected thing can be used as 
an argument for proving the existence of an intelligent 
causal agent, only where that quahty is formd in 
things, the production of which, and the knowledge 
of the causes of which, is possible at all ” (S. Bh. I. i. 3, 
pp. 164 and 165). This, however, not being possible 
in the case of the material world, it is impossible to 
establish a Supreme intelligent Being as its cause. 

“ Experience further teaches that earthen pots and 
similar things are produced by intelligent agents 
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possessing material bodies, using implements, not 
endowed with the power of a Supreme Lord, hmited 
in knowledge and so on ; the quality of being an effect 
therefore supplies a reason for inferring an intelligent 
agent of the kind described only, and this is opposed 
to the inference of attributes of a contrary nature, 
viz., omniscience, omnipotence, and those other attri- 
butes that belong to the highest soul — ^whose existence 
you wish to estabhsh ” (S. Bh. I. i. 3, p. 165). 
Ramanuja admits — or at least raises no objection 
to the view — that inference on the basis of finite 
agency need not necessarily establish that the Creator 
of the material world suffers from all the hmitations 
of a finite agent (cf. pp. 167-9). Nevertheless, he 
contends, it cannot warrant our predicating of the 
Creator perfections to which there is no analogy in 
what we know of finite agents. 

Besides, he argues, empirical proof proceeds by 
testing what logically follows from some one idea, 
in the light of considerations obtained from other 
sources than mere inference (e.g., from sense perception 
or experimentation) ; but this is clearly impossible 
in the case of a concept such as that of a Supreme 
Creator, for it rests purely on inference, and cannot 
be tested by empirical methods. " Where the thing 
to be inferred is known through other means of proof 
also, any qualities of an opposite nature which may be 
suggested by the inferential mark {lingo) are opposed 
by those other means of proof, and therefore must 
be dropped. In the case under discussion, however, 
the thing to be inferred is something not guaranteed 
by any other means of proof, viz. : a person capable 
of constructing the entire universe ; here there is 
nothing to interfere with the ascription to such a person 
of aU those qualities which, on the basis of methodical 
inferences, necessarily belong to it.” Empirical proof 
of the existence of a Supreme Creator is therefore 
clearly impossible (S. Bh. I. i. 3, p. 165). 

Having thus considered arguments which claim 
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empirically to establish the existence of a Supreme 
Creator, Ramanuja summarily marshals all his objec- 
tions’^ to such efforts. “That the world is an effected 
thing because it consists of parts ; and that, as all 
effects are observed to have for their antecedents 
certain appropriate agents competent to produce them, 
we must infer a causal agent competent to plan and 
construct the universe, and standing towards it in 
the relation of material and operative cause — this 
would be a conclusion altogether unjustified. There 
is no proof to show that the earth, oceans, etc., although 
things produced, were created at one time by one 
creator. Nor can it be pleaded in favour of such a 
conclusion that aU those things have one uniform 
character of being effects, and thus are analogous 
to one single jar ; for we observe that various effects 
are distinguished by difference of time of production 
and difference of producers. Nor again may you obtain 
the oneness of the creator on the ground that individual 
souls are incapable of the creation of this wonderful 
universe, and that if an additional principle be assumed 
to account for the world — which manifestly is a product 
— it would be illegitimate to assume more than one 
such principle. ... Nor also can it be proved that 
aU things are destroyed and produced aU at once ; 
for no such thing is observed to take place, while it is, 
on the other hand, observed that things are produced 
and destroyed in succession ; and if we infer that all 
things are produced and destroyed because they are 
effects, there is no reason why this production and 
destruction should not take place in a way agreeing 
with ordinary experience. If, therefore, what it is 
desired to prove is the agency of one intelligent being, 
we are met by the difficulty that the proving reason 
(viz., the circumstance of something being an effect) 
is not invariably connected with what it is desired to 
prove ; there, further, is the fault of qualities not met 
with in experience being attributed to the subject 

^ We shall in what follows enumerate only the more significant of these- 
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about which something has to be proved ; and lastly 
there is the fault of the proving collateral instances 
being destitute of what has to be proved — for experi- 
ence does not exhibit to us an agent capable of pro- 
ducing everything ” (S. Bh. I. i. 3, pp. 169 and 171). 

“ Moreover, if you use the attribute of being an effect 
(which belongs to the totality of things) as a means to 
prove the existence of one omniscient and omnipotent 
creator, do you view this attribute as belonging to aU 
things in so far as produced together, or in so far as 
produced in succession ? In the former case the attri- 
bute of being an effect is not estabhshed (for experience 
does not show that all things are produced together) ; 
and in the latter case the attribute would really prove 
what is contrary to the hypothesis of one creator 
(for experience shows that things produced in succession 
have different causes). In attempting to prove the 
agency of one intelligent creative being only, we thus 
enter into conflict with Perception and Inference ” 
(S. Bh. I. I. 3, p. 171). 

“ Consider the following point also. Does the Lord 
produce his effects, with his body or apart from his 
body ? Not the latter, for we do not observe causal 
agency on the part of any bodiless being ; even the 
activities of the internal organ are found only in beings 
having a body, and although the internal organ be 
etemM we do not know of its producing any effects 
in the case of released disembodied souls. Nor again 
is the former alternative admissible ; for in that case 
the Lord’s body would either be permanent or non- 
permanent. The former alternative would imply that 
something made up of parts is eternal ; and if we 
once admit this we may as well admit that the world 
itself is eternal, and then there is no reason to infer 
a Lord. And the latter alternative is inadmissible 
because in that case there would be no cause of the 
body, different from it (which woxfld accotmt for the 
origination of the body). Nor could the Lord himself 
be assmned as the cause of the body, since a bodiless 
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being cannot be the cause of a body. Nor could it 
be maintained that the Lord can be assumed to be 
‘ embodied ’ by means of some other body ; for this 
leads us into a regressus in infinitum " (S. Bh. I. i. 3, 
pp. 172 and 173). 

“ Should we, moreover, represent to ourselves the 
Lord (when productive) as engaged in effort or not ? — 
The former is inadmissible, because he is without a 
body. And the latter alternative is excluded because 
a being not making an effort does not produce effects ; 
and if it be said that the effect, i.e., the world, has for 
its causal agent one whose activity consists in mere 
desire, this would be to ascribe to the subject of the 
conclusion (i.e., the world) qualities not known from 
experience ; and moreover the attribute to be proved 
would be absent in the case of the proving instances 
(such as jars, etc., which are not the work of agents 
engaged in mere wishing) ” (S. Bh. I. i. 3, p. 173). 

“ Thus,” Ramanuja concludes, ” the inference of a 
creative Lord which claims to be in agreement with 
observation is refuted by reasoning which itself is in 
agreement with observation ” (S. Bh. 1. i. 3, p. 173). 
W hether, then, on the analogy of the fact that a body 
presupposes a presiding intelligent principle, or on the 
analogy of the fact that a product presupposes a pro- 
ducing agent, Ramanuja contends that it is impossible 
empirically to estabhsh that the world presupposes 
the Supreme Being as its Creator and animating 
principle. 

If then empirical reasoning of itself cannot give us 
any certain knowledge concerning the Deity, we must 
ask, on what, according to Ramanuja, we may rely 
for this knowledge ? Following the opinion of the 
Sutra Kara ( 1 . i. 3) Ram^uja declares that Scripture 
is the source of our knowledge of Brahman. “ Brahman, 
being raised above all contact with the senses, is not 
an object of perception and the other means of proof, 
but to be known through Scripture only ” (S. Bh. 1 . 1. 3, 
p. 161). 
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Scripture as the Source for knowledge of Brahman 

This seems so much hke abandoning Reason in 
the interests of the written Word, that we miist 
enquire what exactly Ramanuja means by regarding 
Scriptmre as his source in matters pertaining to 
Brahman. His view becomes intelhgible when we 
consider it in relation to the conviction, to which 
we have already referred, of philosophy and rehgion 
prior to his day, that Brahman is not to be known 
except by " subtle seers ” and by those whom the 
Deity chooses. Accepting this position in principle, 
Ramanuja declares that Brahman may not, as de- 
monstrated above, be known by natural processes 
of thought, but by Bhakti or Updsand (devout medita- 
tion) and through the grace of the Deity. “ What 
we have to understand by knowledge in this connection 
has been repeatedly explained, viz., a mental energy 
different in character from the mere cognition of the 
sense of texts, and more specifically denoted by such 
terms as Dhydna or Updsand, i.e., meditation, which 
is of the nature of remembrance (i.e., representative 
thought), but in intuitive clearness is not inferior 
to the clearest presentative thought (pratyaksa) which 
by constant daily practice becomes ever more perfect ” 
(S. Bh. III. 4. 26, p. 699). “ Steady remembrance 

of this kind is designated by the word ‘ devotion ’ 
(bhakti), for this term has the same meaning as 
updsand meditation) ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, p. 16). “ Such 
meditation is originated in the mind through the grace 
of the Supreme Person, who is pleased and conciliated 
by the different kinds of acts of sacrifice and worship 
duly performed by the devotee day by day ” (S. Bh. 
III. 4. 26, p. 699). “ It is only in the state of perfect 
conciliation or endearment, i.e., in meditation bearing 
the character of devotion, that an intuition of Brahman 
takes place, not in any other state ” (S. Bh. III. 2. 23, 
p. 617). 

If, then, knowledge of Brahman requires on the part 
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of man devotion, meditation and the doing of His will, 
and on the part of Brahman loving grace, it is not 
surprising that the mere logical understanding or em- 
pirical Reason does not suffice for a knowledge of 
Brahman. The Scriptures, ^ being a record of the vision 
of God granted to holy men in the past, must be our 
guide in matters concerning Him. Vamadeva and 
others ‘ saw ’ (God by means of bhakti (devotion) 
(S. Bh. III. 2. 24, p. 618), and our doctrine with 
regard to God must rely on the religious intuition of 
such men, as that is recorded for us in the Scriptures. 
But that Ramanuja does not mean by this to imply 
that Divine revelation is confined to the Scriptures, 
and that we can never know God first hand, is clear from 
the words above cited, which declare that Updsand 
whereby the individual realises Brahman, is in point 
of directness and intuitive clearness not inferior to the 
clearest presentative thought {pratyaksa). His con- 
tention that Scripture is our source for Imowledge of 
Brahman, when taken in the fight of this fact, must be 
rmderstood it would seem in the sense that ultimately 
we must rely for matters concerning the Deity on 
religious experience, whether that be of men of the 
past, as that is recorded in the Scriptmes, or of one’s 
own direct vision of the Deity. But since both are 
revelations of the Supreme Being, they cannot vary in 
essence, and since Scripture provides us with an 
objective criterion, we must regard Scripture as our 
guide. But Scripture, Ramanuja makes it quite clear, 
is only a means to the higher knowledge which consists 
in direct intuition of Brahman. “ ‘ The lower know- 
ledge is the Rg. Veda,’ etc. ; this knowledge is the 
means towards the intuition of Brahman, while the 
higher kind of knowledge, which is called ‘ updsand ’ 
has the character of devout meditation {bhakti) and 

* That is §ruti {Vedas, Upanisads and Vedanta sutras) and Smrti (i.e., 
authoritative works such as the Gita) which do not contradict ^ruti (see 
p. 41 1, S. Bh.) Ramanuja regards portions of the Mahabharata and the 
Visnu Purana also as authoritative (cf. p. 91 and p. 126, S, Bh.). 
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consists in direct intuition of Brahman” (p. 284). 
It is direct religious experience therefore that gives 
us true knowledge of Brahman. But Scripture pro- 
vides the necessary preliminary information regar^ng 
Brahman, and is hence authoritative. 

If then Scripture or religious experience is to be our 
primary guide in matters concerning the Deity, we 
have stiU to ask, what part empirical reason or the 
logical understanding may legitimately play in de- 
veloping a systematic view regarding God and His 
relation to the universe. It is clear that its function 
is not that of determining what one must believe and 
what one must not beheve in regard to the Deity, 
for, as Ramanuja indicated in his criticism of the 
arguments for the existence of a Supreme Creator, 
Reason is quite unable of itself to estabhsh anything' 
in this realm. But, for this reason, argumentation 
is not to be discarded. It is to be used to support 
revelation. “ The conclusion from all this is that, 
with regard to supersensuous matters. Scripture alone 
is authoritative, and that reasoning is to be applied 
only to the support of Scriptme ” (S. Bh. II. i. 12, 
p. 426). 

The place which Ramanuja thus assigns to Reason 
in regard to doctrines concerning the Deity is not in 
practice as scholastic as it seems in theory for, as we 
have already seen. Revelation is not confined by him 
to Scripture, but is admitted as possible to the in- 
dividual in his own direct experience of the Deity. 
Moreover, the Scriptures, that is, the Upanisads and 
the Vedanta sutras, teach no clear or consistent body 
of doctrine. Consequently, as it happens. Reason in 
the case of Ramanuja is not bound by any hard and 
fast dogma, which it is its sole task to defend. 
Indeed, so free does Ramanuja feel in the employ- 
ment of Reason, that he at times employs reason, 
not to support Scripture, but to make Scripture 
support him. Nevertheless it must be admitted that 
the function which Ramanuja assigns to Reason in 
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matters pertaining to the Deity is that of supporting 
revealed truths. 

Since however the Scriptures give no definite and 
consistent guidance, the truths upon which Ramanuja 
relies are, as we shall see, those which came to him 
from his own sectarian religion, Vaisnavism. It is 
the Vaisnava view of Deity, therefore, that ultimately 
Reason must seek to support, but it must do so in 
the words of the Scriptmres. Consequently sectarian 
details, which naturally are not found in the Scriptures, 
are to be omitted, but the main doctrines of theism 
are to be retained and defended in the light of Scriptural 
teaching. This, then, is Reason’s special task in 
R^anuja’s system, and in performing it, it is needless 
to say, it will be concerned mainly with quoting chapter 
and verse from the Scriptures ; but it must also seek 
to defend itself by independent arguments. It is on 
these arguments that we shall chiefly fix our attention, 
for the others — and unfortunately they constitute the 
major part of Ramanuja’s arguments — being purely 
tejrtual, have no philosophical value. 



CHAPTER I 


THE NATURE OF THE DEITY 

Since Ramanuja’s chief purpose in philsoophy is to 
justify the religious view of life as against the pure 
monism or advaitism, which Saihkara had made 
popular among philosophers, and according to which 
the basic assumptions of religion were to be regarded 
as ultimately false, his doctrine regarding the nature 
of the Deity is developed in opposition to, and by way 
of a criticism of, the advaitic view of the nature of 
Ultimate Reality. 

Brahman not pure unity 

In his Sribhasya, in which Ramanuja is concerned 
with laying the philosophical foxmdations of his faith, 
he examines carefully the advaitin’s view that Brahman 
or Ultimate Reality is advaita or one without a second, 
that is, a pine One which excludes aU differences. His s 
contention is that such a pure non-differenced Being 
cannot be estabhshed by an appeal to experience, for 
the verdict of (a) consciousness in general, and in par- 
ticular, in {h) speech {sabda), (c) perception, and (d) in- 
ference is that the experienced is always a content 
characterised by differences. 

(a) No proof of non-differenced substance in 
consciousness 

“ Should anyone, taking his stand on the received 
views of his sect, assert that the theory of a substance 
free from all difference (does not require any further 
means of proof but) is immediately established by 

164 
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one’s own consciousness ; we reply that he also is 
refuted by the fact, warranted by the witness of the 
Self, that all consciousness implies difference : all 
states of consciousness have for their object something 
that is marked by some difference, as appears in the 
case of judgments hke ‘ I saw this.' ” 

If to this it is rephed that appeal to direct con- 
sciousness is of httle value, for the verdict of immediate 
consciousness may often be falsified by investigation, 
Ramanuja points out that such is not the case in 
the matter under discussion, for in order to prove the 
falsity of the view that consciousness reveals differences 
it would have to be shown that consciousness reveals 
something different from differences, and in that very 
fact it would be admitted that consciousness does revei 
differences. “ Shoiffd a state of consciousness — 
although directly apprehended as implying difference 
— be determined by some fallacious reasoning to be 
devoid of difference, this determination could be 
effected only by means of some special attributes 
additional to the quahty of mere Being ; and owing 
to these special qualities on which the determination 
depends, that state of consciousness would clearly 
again be characterised by difference. The meaning 
of the mentioned determination could thus only be that 
of a thing affected with certain differences some other 
differences are denied ; but manifestly this would not 
prove the existence of a thing free from aU differences.” 

Further, consciousness has attributes such, for ex- 
ample, as self-iUuminatedness, and thus itself pre- 
supposes differences. “ To thought there at any rate 
belongs the quahty of being thought and self-iUumin- 
atedness, for the kriowing principle is observed to have 
for its essential nature the illumining (making to shine 
forth) of objects. . . . Moreover you yourself admit 
that to consciousness there actually belong different 
attributes such as permanency (oneness, self-luminous- 
ness, etc.), and of these it cannot be shown that they 
are only Being in general.” 
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“ And,” he continues, " even if the latter point 
were admitted, we observe that there takes place a 
discussion of different views, and you yourself 
attempt to prove your theory by means of the differ- 
ences between those views and your own. It therefore 
must be admitted that reahty is affected with difference 
weU established by valid means of proof ” (S. Bh. I.i. i, 
pp. 39 and 40). 

{b) No proof of non-differenced substance in speech 

As to sound (speech, sabda) it is specially apparent 
that it possesses the power of denoting only such things 
as are affected with difference. Speech operates with 
words and sentences. Now a word {pada) originates 
from the combination of a radical element and a suf&x, 
and as these two elements have different meanings it 
necessarily follows that the word itself can convey only 
a sense affected with difference.” 

” And further, the plurality of words is based on 
plmality of meanings ; the sentence therefore which 
is an aggregate of words expresses some special com- 
bination of things (meanings of words), and hence 
has no power to denote a thing devoid of all difference.” 

Speech, therefore, which consists of words (composed 
of roots and varying suffixes) and of sentences (com- 
posed of several words) clearly cannot testify to a thing 
devoid of all difference (S. Bh. I. i. i, pp. 40 and 41). 

(c) No proof of non-differenced substance in perception 

Perception, according to Ram^uja, is of two kinds 
— determinate and indeterminate. Determinate per- 
ception is the apprehension of an object, for example, 
a cow as having munerous qualities, and as similar 
to other cows already perceived. Indeterminate 
perception, on the other hand, is the apprehension 
of an object, for example, a comet, which is the first 
of its class to be perceived, and which, though per- 
ceived as having definite qualities, is not perceived 
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in relation to other members of the same class. In 
both cases, it is obvious that the object is perceived 
as having various quahties, and therefore perception, 
whether determinate or indeterminate, Ramanuja 
concludes, is only of objects characterised by differ- 
ences, and never of pure Being. “ AH apprehension 
by consciousness takes place by means of some dis- 
tinction. ‘ This is such and such.’ Nothing can be 
apprehended apart from some special feature of make 
or structure, as, e.g., the triangularly shaped dewlap 
in the case of cows. The true distinction between 
non-determinate and determinate perception is that 
the former is the apprehension of the first individual 
among a number of things belonging to the same class, 
while the latter is the apprehension of the second, 
third, and so on, individu^s. On the apprehension 
of the first individual cow the perceiving person is 
not conscious of the fact that the special shape which 
constitutes the genuine character of the class ‘ cows ’ 
extends to the present individual also ; while this 
special consciousness arises in the case of the per- 
ception of the second and third cow. ’ ’ Non-determinate 
perception, or perception of the first individual of a 
class, is never, Ramanuja emphasizes, of an object 
free from aU determinations. “ That it is such (i.e., 
non-determinate) ^ is not due to non-apprehension 
of structvue, colour, generic character and so on, for 
all these attributes are equally objects of sensuous 
perception (and hence perceived as belonging to the 
first individuals also). From this Ramanuja concludes 
that perception — “ with its two subdivisions of non- 
detemunate and determinate perception — ^also caimot 
be a means of knowledge for things devoid of difier- 
ence ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, pp. 41 and 42). 

The conclusion is so important for the metaphysical 
structure which he hopes to erect on it, that R^anuja 
is not content to leave the matter thus. He wishes 
to make it perfectly clear that the experienced real— - 

* Words in parenthesis are mine. 
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in this case, the perceived real — is always a content 
characterised by differences. And it is the differences, 
thus always found to cohere in the unity of the ex- 
perienced real that Ramanuja would emphasize. 
Accordingly, not satisfied with demohshing the 
advaitin’s non-differenced Substance, he proceeds to 
attack the Bhedabhedavadin, who goes half way 
towards admitting the reahty of differences, but is 
afraid to go aU the way and to say that differences 
are differences. The Bhedabhedavadin is, according 
to Ramanuja, one who says that differences are 
differences and yet also are not differences. The 
qualities are, and yet also are not, different from the 
objects in which they are found. This view Ramanuja 
finds to be quite unacceptable. “ Take the judgment 
‘ This is such and such, how can we realise here the 
non-difference of ‘ being thus ’ and ‘ being such and 
such ’ ? The ‘ such and such ’ denotes a peculiar 
make characterised, e.g., by a dewlap, the ‘ this ' 
denotes the thing distinguished by that peculiar 
make ; the non-difference of these two is thus con- 
tradicted by immediate consciousness.” To state 
Ramanuja’s view in modem philosophical language 
the ' that ’ is not the same as the ‘ what.’ 

In insisting thus on the difference of the ‘ what ’ 
from the ‘ that,’ Ramanuja, it is necessary to note, 
does not mean to assert that the ‘ what ’ as generic 
quahty falls entirely outside the ‘ that ’ or object 
to which it belongs. Indeed, his whole contention 
has been that the ‘ that ’ as already demonstrated, 
is never a pure ‘ that ’ as the advaitin, according to 
him, maintains, but always and only a ‘ that -what,’ 
so that the ‘ what ’ is formd contained in the ‘ that.’ 
But, and this is quite important for his Metaphysics, 
the ‘ what ’ is essentially different from the ‘ that ’ 
although it may be contained in the ‘ that.’ It is 
this essential difference between the ‘ what ’ and the 
‘ that ’ that Ramanuja wishes to emphasize as against 
the Bhedabhedavadin, w^hen he declares that “ wherever 
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we cognise the relation of distinguishing attribute 
and thing distinguished thereby, the two clearly 
present themselves to our mind as absolutely different.” 

It must, however, be admitted that Ramanuja is 
willing to carry his distinction between the ‘ what ’ 
and the ‘ that ' further than this. For he claims — 
again, one suspects, in the interests of his metaphysical 
theory — ^that the ‘ what ’ may include, besides generic 
quahties, other things which are capable of existing 
independently of the ‘ that ’ to which they belong. 
" Some things — e.g., staffs and bracelets — appear 
sometimes as having a separate, independent ex- 
istence of their own ; at other times they present 
themselves as distinguishing attributes of other things 
or beings (i.e., of the persons carrying staffs or wearing 
bracelets). Other entities — e.g., the generic character 
of cows — have a being only in so far as they constitute 
the form of substances and thus always present 
themselves as distinguishing attributes of those sub- 
stances. In both cases there is the same relation 
of distinguishing attribute and the things distinguished 
thereby, and these two are apprehended as absolutely 
different. The difference betw'een the two classes 
of entities is only that staffs, bracelets and similar 
things are capable of being apprehended in separation 
from other things, while the generic characteristics 
of a species are absolutely incapable thereof ” (S. Bh. 
I. I. I, pp. 42 and 43 . \Vhether Ramanuja is justified 
or not in stretching the substance-attribute relation 
to cover cases which are not generally regarded as 
cases of that relationship, his point is clear that the 
distinguishing attribute is quite distinct from the sub- 
stance to which it belongs. 

But in thus establishing as against the Bheda- 
bhedavadin that perception always reveals attributes 
which are entirely different from the substance to 
which they belong, Ramanuja finds himself exposed 
to tw'o objections. It might be said that, if the attri- 
bute is entirely different from the substance, then a 
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third term is required to relate them to each other, and 
that term needs stUl another and so on ad infinitum. 
Besides, it might be said that we are committed to a 
logical see-saw, for we declare that the qualities are 
known by knowing the object, and at the same time 
we also declare that the thing is known by knowing 
its qualities (S. Bh. I. ii, p. 32). Ramanuja meets 
both objections by pointing out that they rest on an 
artificial separation of qualities from things ; in 
reality quahties and the objects in which they inhere 
exist inseparably united together. Consequently at the 
very moment that the quahty is perceived the object is 
also perceived, and at the very moment that the object 
is perceived the quahty is also perceived. There is no 
question, therefore, of either bringing the quality and 
the object together, by means of other terms ad infini- 
tum, or of apprehending one first and then by 
means of it apprehending the other. Accordingly in 
answer to those who raise such objections Ramanuja 
rephes, “ We point out that these charges are com- 
pletely refuted by the fact that the only objects 
of perception are things distinguished by generic 
character and so on, and that generic character and 
so on — as being relative things — give at once rise 
to the judgment as to the distinction between them- 
selves and the things in which they inhere. You 
yourself admit that in the case of knowledge and in 
that of colour and other quahties this relation holds 
good, viz., that something which gives rise to a judg- 
ment about another thing at the same time gives rise to 
a judgment about itself ; the same may therefore be 
admitted with regard to difference. ^ For this reason the 
charge of a regressus in infinitum and a logical see-saw 
cannot be upheld. For even if perceptive cognition 
takes place within one moment, we apprehend within 

1 Thibaut explains in a footnote — ‘‘ Colour reveals itself as well as the thing 
that has colour ; knowledge reveals itself as well as the objects known ; so 
difference manifests itself as well as the things that differ ” (p. 44), i.e., 
difference or attribute in manifesting itself mamfests in that very fact also 
the object to which it belongs. 
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that moment the generic character which constitutes on 
the one hand the difference of the thing from others, 
and on the other hand the pecuhar character of the 
thing itself, and thus there remains nothing to be 
apprehended in a second moment ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, 
p. 44) . In this way Ramanuja emphatically maintains 
that though the attribute is quite distinct from the 
substance, nevertheless what is experienced is always 
a substance-attribute, and never a bare substance 
with which an attribute has later to be artificially 
united. Ramanuja regards this conclusion as so 
important that he piles evidence upon evidence to 
support it. 

“ If perception made us apprehend only pure Being, 
judgments clearly referring to different objects — such 
as ‘ here is a jar,’ ‘ there is a piece of cloth ’ — ^would be 
devoid of aU meaning.” 

“ If through perception we did not apprehend 
difference — as marked by generic character, etc., con- 
stituting the structure or make of a thing — ^why should 
a man searching for a horse not be satifised with finding 
a buffalo ? ” 

“ If mere Being only were the object of all our 
cognitions, why should we not remember, in the case 
of each particular cognition, all the words which are 
cormected with aU. our cognitions ? ” Why, in other 
words, do we not cognise all Being at once at any one 
time ? 

“ If the cognition of a horse and that of an elephant 
had one object only, the later cognition would cause 
us to apprehend only what was apprehended before, 
and there being thus no difference (of object of 
cognition) there wou d be nothing to (fistinguish the 
later state of cognition from remembrance.” Since 
all objects are assumed to be one, later cognition can 
only be a remembrance of what has already been 
cognised ; and this is manifestly absurd. ” If on the 
other hand a difference is admitted for each state 
of consciousness, we admit thereby that percep- 
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tion has for its objects the things affected with 
difference.” 

“ If all acts of cognition had one and the same object 
only, it would follow that there are no persons either 
deaf or blind,” for reality being something which is 
void of differences, it can make no difference in cog- 
nition to be without ear or eye. 

“ Nor does, as a matter of fact, the eye apprehend 
mere Being only ; for what it does apprehend is colour 
and the coloured thing, and those other qualities (viz., 
extension, etc.) which inhere in the thing together 
with colour. Nor does feehng do so ; for it has for 
its object things palpable. Nor have the ear and the 
other senses mere Being for their object ; but they 
relate to what is distinguished by a special sound or 
taste or smell. Hence there is not any source of 
knowledge causing us to apprehend mere Being.” 

“ From aU this we conclude that perception has for 
its object only what is distinguished by difference 
manifesting itself in generic character and so on, which 
constitute the make or structure of a thing ” (S. Bh. 
I. I. I, pp. 44 and 45). 

{d) No proof of non-differenced substance in inference 

Now that it has been shown very fully that per- 
ception reveals only what is characterised by differ- 
ences, and never something which is pure qualityless 
Being, it is easy to show that inference also does the 
same, for inference rests on knowledge obtained 
through perception. “ Perception thus having for 
its object only what is marked by difference, inference 
also is in the same case ; for its object is only what is 
distinguished by coimection with things known through 
perception and other means of knowledge. And thus, 
even in the case of disagreement as to the mnnber of 
the different instruments of knowledge, a thing devoid 
of difference could not be estabhshed by any one of 
them since the instruments of knowledge acknowledged 
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by all have only one and the same object, viz., what 
is marked by difference.” 

But if it is said that, though perception reveals 
differences as real, stiU inference may estabhsh in 
opposition to perception that differences are unreal, 
Ramanuja has already pointed out that in the matter 
under dispute inference cannot do this, for to do so 
inference would have to establish that Reality is 
different from what it is revealed to be in perception, 
and in that very fact it would be admitting the reality 
of differences. Moreover, he now points out that it is 
impossible to say that, though perception reveals 
differences as real, inference may come to a contrary 
conclusion ; for to do so inference would have to 
contradict itself. It would have to establish that 
differences are unreal on the ground that they are real, 
i.e., on the ground of perception on which inference 
ultimately rests. Accordingly he declares that ” a 
person who maintains the existence of a thing devoid 
of difference on the ground of differences affecting 
that very thing simply contradicts himself without 
knowing what he does ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, p. 43). 

From all this Ramanuja concludes that there is no 
proof anywhere in experience of a substance unquali- 
fied by differences, or, stated positively, that the only 
Real revealed in experience, is one which is characterized 
throughout by differences. 

Brahman not pure Thought 

The Advaitin maintains that the pure quahtyless 
Being which is according to him the only ultimate 
Reality is identical with pure thought or consciousness, 
for while all other things are seen to exist in relation 
to consciousness, which thus explains or dluminates 
all things, consciousness alone is not explained in 
relation to anything other than itself, for consciousness 
is self-iUumined. It therefore proves itself as well as 
all other kinds of being, and is hence supremely real. 
And since on the Advaitin’s assumptions difference is 
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ultimately unreal aU things other than pure non- 
differenced consciousness are ultimately unreal. Hence 
Brahman or ultimate Reality is identical with pure 
thought or consciousness (S. Bh. I. i. i, pp. 33-35). 

Such a view which deprives the Supreme Being of 
personality and reduces Him to bare quaJityless thought 
is the very antithesis of the soul-entrancing God of 
the Alvars, or of the intensely human Krsna of the 
Bhagavadgita. Ramanuja must therefore show that 
the view of Brahman as pure thought is false, and that 
the Supreme Being may be, nay more, must be, con- 
ceived as Self or Person. 

To do so, Ramanuja draws upon what he has already 
estabhshed with regard to the experienced real as 
always characterised by differences. Since everything 
experienced is found to display differences within 
itself, and since all proof rests on experience, the 
advaitin cannot prove his non-differenced pure thought 
to be real. If he attempts to prove it, it wiU begin 
to display attributes, for all things capable of proof 
have attributes and if he does not prove it, it is reduced 
to a mere fanciful hypothesis, contradicted by experi- 
ence. He therefore confronts the advaitin with a 
dilemma. “ Consciousness is either proved (estabhshed) 
or not. If it is proved, it follows that it possesses 
attributes ; if it is not, it is something absolutely 
nugatory, like a sky-flower, and similar purely imagin- 
ary things ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, p. 55). 

Moreover the advaitin himself predicates certain 
attributes such as eternity, oneness and self-luminous- 
ness of ultimate Thought, so that even on his hypothesis 
Brahman is not pure attributeless thought. “ Nor 
may you urge against this that all these alleged attri- 
butes are in reahty mere consciousness or ' knowing ’ 
for they are essentially distinct.” For example, 
eternity means ‘ being present in all time ’ ; one-ness 
means ‘ being defined by the number one ’ ; and these 
are not the same as what consciousness means. 
Similarly self-lmninousness is not the same as luminous- 
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ness or knowing ; for while luminousness means the 
capacity to illuminate other objects, self-luminousness 
means the capacity to Uluminate itself. Consequently 
the Thought which the advaitin claims to be ultimate 
is not after aU quahtyless. It has several distinct 
attributes. Further Ramanuja adds, even if it is said 
that these qualities are not positive attributes existing 
within the nature of thought, but merely indicate the 
absence in thought of qualities opposed to them, and 
hence are to be described as negative attributes, 
“ you still cannot avoid the admission that they are 
attributes of consciousness ” ; for as negative attri- 
butes, they quahfy the nature of consciousness as being 
the opposite of non-etemal, non-one, and such hke. 
That they do quahfy the nature of consciousness, and 
hence are attributes, is proved by the fact, that 
otherwise it would be possible to ascribe non-etemahty, 
non-oneness and such like to consciousness (S. Bh, 
I. I, I, p. 55). For these reasons, then, it must be 
admitted that even the advaitin does not regard 
Brahman as qualityless Thought. 

So far it has been shown that Brahman cannot be 
regarded as pure non-differenced consciousness. Now 
it remains to estabhsh as against the advaitin that 
Brahman must be regarded as Self or Person. We may 
do so by considering what is presupposed by conscious- 
ness, with which the advaitin equates Brahman. 

Consciousness is regarded as proof {siddhi) itself. 
If it is proof, then it must be proof of something to 
someone ; that is, consciousness inevitably presupposes 
a self on the one hand and objects on the other. And 
if it thus presupposes a self to which it belongs, it is 
clear that it is this self which is the Agent in con- 
sciousness, and not consciousness itself. “ To explain : 
the essential character of consciousness or knowledge 
is that by its very existence it renders things capable 
of becoming objects, to its own substrate, of thought 
and speech. This consciousness [anubhuti), which is 
also termed jndna, avagati, sarhvid, is a particular 
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attribute belonging to a conscious self and related 
to an object ; as such it is known to everyone on the 
testimony of his own self — as appears from ordinary 
judgments such as ‘ I know the jar,’ ‘I understand 
this matter.’ . . . That such is the essential nature 
of consciousness you yourself admit ; for you have 
proved thereby its self-luminousness. Of this con- 
sciousness which thus clearly presents itself as the 
attribute of an agent and as related to an object 
it would be difficult indeed to prove that at the same 
time it is itself the agent, as difficult as it would be to 
prove that the object of action is the agent.” That 
is, since consciousness is only the activity or function 
of a self, it is the self that is ultimate, not consciousness. 

That consciousness is the activity of a self which is 
other than its conscious states is seen from the fact 
that consciousness consists of momentary mental states, 
which require a permanent self as their substrate and 
relating principle. Recognition, for example would 
clearly be impossible unless there were a permanent 
self, not to be identified with any of its mental states, 
but persisting through all its experiences and relating 
its present state of consciousness with its previous 
conscious states. “ For we clearly see that this agent 
(the subject of consciousness) is permanent (constant), 
while its attribute, i.e., consciousness, not differing 
herein from joy, grief, and the life, rises, persists for 
some time, and then comes to an end. The permanency 
of the conscious subject is proved by the fact of 
recognition. ‘ This very same thing was formerly 
apprehended by me.’ The non-permanency of con- 
sciousness, on the other hand, is proved by thought 
expressing itself in the following forms : ‘ I know 
at present.’ ‘ I knew at a time,’ ‘ I, the knowing sub- 
ject, no longer have knowledge of this thing.’ How 
then should consciousness and the conscious subject 
be one ? If consciousness which changes every 
moment were admitted to constitute the conscious 
subject, it would be impossible for us to recognise the 
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thing seen to-day as the one we saw yesterday, for 
what has been perceived by one cannot be recognised 
by another. . . . For recognition imphes a conscious 
subject persisting from the earher to the later moment, 
and not merely consciousness ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, pp. 
56 and 57). Therefore we may conclude that con- 
sciousness presupposes a conscious self which is not 
identifiable with consciousness itself. 

“ In general we may say that where there is light 
it must belong to something, as shown by the fight of a 
lamp. The Self thus cannot be mere consciousness. 
The grammarians moreover tell us that words such as 
‘ consciousness,’ ‘ knowledge,’ etc., are relative ; neither 
ordinary nor Vedic language uses expressions such as 
‘ he knows ’ without reference to an object known and 
an agent who knows. “ AU which shows that the 
self-luminous Self is a knower, i.e., a knowing subject ; 
and not pure fight (non-personal intelligence) ” (S. Bh. 
I. I. I, p. 60). 

His analysis of consciousness thus leads Ramanuja 
to the conclusion that consciousness presupposes a 
conscious self, and that this self cannot, as the advaitin 
claims, be identified with mere consciousness. Apply- 
ing this conclusion to Brahman, it is clear that if 
consciousness is predicated of Brahman, He caimot 
be mere non-differenced consciousness, but must be a 
self which is characterised by consciousness. 

Further Ramanuja points out that the consciousness 
which the advaitin is anxious to predicate of Brahman 
is impossible and hence unreal, and that therefore 
Brahman is in the end reduced by the advaitin to 
something not unlike the unconscious Pradhdna. For 
the advaitin predicates of Brahman distinctionless 
consciousness ; but can consciousness exist where aU 
distinctions are umeal ? “On the theory of ... a 
Brahman that is nothing but distinctionless intelligence 
even the witnessing function of consciousness would 
be unreal.’’ “To be intelligent means to possess the 
quality of intelligence ; a being devoid of the quality 

N 
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of thought would not differ in nature from the 
Pradhana” 

“ Further, on the theory of Brahman being mere 
non-differenced hght it would be difficult to prove 
that Brahman is self-luminous. For by light we 
understand that particular thing which renders itself, 
as wen as other tffings, capable of becoming the object 
of ordinary thought and speech ; but as a thing devoid 
of all difference does not, of course, possess these two 
characteristics, it follows that it is as devoid of in- 
telligence as a pot may be.” 

” Let it then be assumed that although a thing 
devoid of all distinction does not actually possess these 
characteristics, yet it has the potentiality of possessing 
them ! But if it possesses the attribute of potentiahty 
it is clear that you abandon your entire theory of a 
substance devoid of aU distinction ! . . . Moreover, 
potentiality means capability to produce certain special 
effects, and hence can be determined on the ground of 
those special effects only. But if there are no means 
of knowing these particular effects, there are also no 
means of cognising potentiality.” 

“ It therefore remains a settled conclusion that the 
Brahman to be known is nothing else but the highest 
Person ” (S. Bh. I. i. 12, pp. 207 and 208). 

So far we have sought merely by empirical reasoning 
to show that Brahman cannot be quahtyless Being nor 
pure Thought, but must be a Self characterised by 
thought as well as by several other attributes. But 
empirical reasoning cannot of itself avail, as we have 
already shown, to establish anything with regard to 
Brahman ; for, in regard to such matters Scripture 
is our ultimate authority. If, therefore, Scriptme 
teaches that Brahman is pure quahtyless Thought, 
we must a^ee that ah our reasoning is futile, and that 
the advaitin’s view regarding the nature of Brahman 
is the only one that can be accepted. But what does 
Scripture teach ? And herein we come upon our 
supreme and final argument against the advaitin, for 
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his view regarding the nature of Brahman is contra- 
dicted by Scripture. 

Brahman is highest Self characterised hy excellent 
attributes 

The advaitin seeks to maintain his views that 
Brahman is pure non-differenced substance by fixing 
on Scriptural texts such as ‘ Being only this was in 
the beginning/ ‘ one only without a second/ and such 
hke. Ramanuja declares that to fix only on such 
texts and to overlook or explain away texts which 
predicate attributes of Brahman is entirely unjustified. 
\Vhat is necessary, he contends, is to arrive at a view 
where all texts receive a consistent interpretation, 
but where none are sacrificed for the sake of upholding 
teaching derived from some texts to the exclusion 
of others. The principle which he lays down for 
inte^reting scriptural texts is “ that the qualities 
attributed in all Sakhas to Brahman . . . should be 
taken over into the passage under discussion also ” 
(S. Bh. I. I. I, p. 80). That is, no passage should be 
interpreted purely in the light of what it itself seems 
to say, but its meaning should be gathered also from 
the general teaching of the Scriptures, as that is 
obtained from a consideration of aU other texts. 
This principle the advaitin also accepts ; but, Ramanuja 
complains, he makes wrong use of it (p. 80), for though 
he also interprets individual texts in the fight of what 
he regards as the general teaching of the Scriptures, 
his view as to what is the general teaching of the 
Scriptures is based on a consideration of only some 
texts to the exclusion of all others. For example, the 
advaitin interprets the text, ‘ one only without a 
second,’ to mean that Brahman is a pure \mity devoid 
of aU differences. But Ramanuja asks, if this be true, 
what about other passages which predicate “ eternity 
and other attributes of Brahman which you yourself 
assume ? ” When these passages are also taken into 
consideration, the text that Brahman is ‘ one only 
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without a second ’ will have to be viewed as teaching, 
not that Brahman is devoid of qualities, but that He 
is one, like whom there is none other. “ What the 
phrase ‘ without a second ' really aims at intimating 
is that Brahman possesses manifold powers, and this 
it does by denying the existence of another ruling 
principle different from Brahman. . . . The clause 
‘ Being only this was in the beginning, one only,’ 
teaches that Brahman when about to create constitutes 
the substantial cause of the world. Here the idea of 
some further operative cause capable of giving rise 
to the effect naturally presents itself to the mind, and 
hence we understand that the added clause, ‘ without 
a second,’ is meant to negative such an additional 
cause ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, p. 8o). 

Similarly when some texts declare that Brahman is 
free from quahties, the advaitin makes the mistake of 
interpreting them in isolation, without considering 
other texts which describe Brahman as having sever^ 
quahties. W’hen these texts are also considered, 
Ramanuja says, we shah have to conclude that the 
passages which declare that Brahman is without 
quahties “ are meant to negative the evil quahties 
depending on Prakrti,” and not aU quahties as such 
(S. Bh. I. I. I, p. 8i).^ We may therefore conclude 
in the hght of both sets of passages, that what the 
Scripture means to teach is that Brahman has many 
exceUent quahties, but is devoid of aU evil quahties. 

Further, Ramanuja argues, the advaitin himself 
admits that the Scripture teaches that Brahman has 
some quahties, for he accepts the text which declares, 
‘ true knowledge, infinite is Brahman,’ and “ the co- 
ordination of the terms of which it (viz., this text) * 
consists explains itself in so far only as denoting one 
thing distinguished by several attributes. For co- 
ordination {sdmdnddhikaranya, lit., ‘ the abiding of 

> Cf. Also his long comment on Bhg. XIII. 2, pp. 41 1 and 412, in 
Govindacarya’s Translation. 

’ The words in parenthesis are mine. 
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several things in a common substrate ') means the 
reference (of several terms) to one thing, there being 
a difference of reason for the application (of several 
terms to one thing). Now whether we take the 
several terms, ‘ True,’ ‘ Knowledge,’ ‘ Infinite,’ in 
their primary sense, i.e., as denoting qualities, or as 
denoting modes of being opposed to whatever is 
contrary to those qualities ; in either case we must 
needs admit a plurality of causes for the apphcation 
of those several terms to one thing. There is, however, 
that difference between the two alternatives that in 
the former case the terms preserve their primary 
meaning, while in the latter case their denotive power 
depends on so-called ‘ implication ’ (laksana). Nor 
can it be said that the opposition in nature to non- 
knowledge, etc. (which is the purport of the terms on 
the hypothesis of {laksana) constitutes nothing more 
than the essential nature (of one non-differenced 
substance, the three terms thus having one purport 
only) ; for as such essential nature would be sufficiently 
apprehended through one term, the employment of 
further terms would be purposeless. This view would 
moreover be in confhct with co-ordination, as it would 
not allow of difference of motive for several terms 
apphed to one thing. On the other hand it cannot be 
urged against the former alternative that the distinction 
of several attributes predicated of one thing imphes 
a distinction in the thing to which the attributes 
belong, and that from this it follows that the several 
terms denote several things — a result which also 
could not be reconciled with ‘ co-ordination ’ ; for 
what ‘ co-ordination ’ aims at is just to convey the 
idea of one thing being quahfied by several attributes. 
For the grammarians define ‘ co-ordination ’ as the 
application, to one thing, of several words, for the 
apphcation of each of which there is a different motive.” 
Scripture, therefore, must be admitted by the advaitin 
to teach that Brahman is not a pure non-differenced 
unity, devoid of aU attributes. 
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Nor may the advaitin claim that Scripture teaches 
that Brahman is pure thought or knowledge. “ Those 
texts . . . which refer to mere knowledge declare 
indeed that knowledge is the essential nature of 
Brahman, but this does not mean that mere knowledge 
constitutes the fundamental reality. . . . That 

Brahman is a knowing subject aU scriptural texts 
declare ; cf. ‘ He who is all knowing ’ (Mund. Up. 
I. 1. 9.) ... ‘ This divine being thought ’ (Chand. Up. 
VI. 3. 2). . . . ' He who arranges the wishes — ^as eternal 
of those who are not eternal, as thinker of (other) 
thinkers . . (Ka. Up. H. 5. 13) ; ‘ Let us know Him 
the highest of Lords, the great Lord, the highest 
deity of deities, the master of masters, the highest 
above the God, the lord of the world, the adorable 
one ' (Svet. Up. VI. 7) ; ‘No one is seen like unto him 
or better, his high power is revealed as manifold, 
forming his essential nature, as knowledge strength, 
and action ’ (Svet. Up. VI. 8) ; ‘ That is the Self, 
free from sin, ageless, deathless, griefless, free from 
hunger and thirst whose wishes are true, whose pur- 
poses are true ’ (Chand. Up VHI 1. 5). These and 
other texts declare that to Brahman, whose essential 
nature is knowledge, there belong many excellent 
qualities — among which that of being a knowing 
subject stands first ” (S. Bh. 1. i. i, p. 81). 

Nor may the advaitin say that Scripture teaches 
that Brahman is pure Bliss. “ Yotu: assertion that the 
text ‘ Bliss is Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. HI. 6. i) proves 
pure Bliss to constitute the essential nature of Brahman 
is already disposed of by the refutation of the view 
that knowledge (consciousness) constitutes the essential 
nature of Brahman ; Brahman being in reality the 
substrate only of knowledge. For by bhss we under- 
stand a pleasing state of consciousness. Such passages 
as ‘ consciousness, bliss is Brahman ’ therefore mean 
‘ consciousness the essential character of which is 
bliss — is Brahman.’ On this identity of the two 
things there rests that homogeneous character of 
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Brahman, so much insisted upon by yourself. And in 
the same way as numerous passages teach that 
Brahman, while having knowledge for its essential 
nature, is at the same time a knowing subject, so 
other passages, speaking of Brahman as something 
separate from mere bliss, show it to be not mere bhss 
but a subject enjoying bhss ; cf. ‘ That is one bhss of 
Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. II. 8. 4) ; ‘ he knowing the bhss 
of Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. II. 9. i). To be a subject 
enjoying bhss is in fact the same as to be a conscious 
subject ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, p. 84). 

Moreover, Ramanuja adds, the bhss of Brahman may 
be said to indicate His excehent quahties, for in the 
Scriptural section which speaks of the relative bhss 
enjoyed by souls in different worlds, the highest bhss 
is said to be the bhss of Brahman ; that is, the soul 
which realises Him finds Him to have auspicious 
quahties which fulfil all its desires and thus produce 
in it supreme bhss. Accordingly Ramanuja writes : 
“ the section ‘ one hundred times that human bhss,’ 
etc., makes statements as to the relative bhss enjoyed 
by the different classes of embodied souls ; the con- 
cluding passage, ‘ He who knows the bhss of that 
Brahman from whence ah speech together with the 
mind, turns away unable to reach it,' hence must be 
taken as proclaiming with emphasis the infinite nature 
of Brahman’s auspicious quahties. Moreover, a clause 
in the chapter under (hscussion — viz., ‘ he obtains 
all desires, together with Brahman the aU-wise ’ 
(Taitt. II. i) — which gives information as to the fruit 
of the knowledge of Brahman clearly declares the in- 
finite nature of the quahties of the highest aU-wise 
Brahman. The desires are the auspicious qualities 
of Brahman which are the objects of desire ; the man 
who knows Brahman obtains, together with Brahman, 
ah quahties of it. The expression ‘ together with ’ 
is meant to bring out the primary importance of the 
quahties ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, p. 82). Thus when Brahman 
is spoken of as bhss, reference is to the many bhss- 
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producing, auspicious qualities which belong to the 
nature of Brahman. Far from teaching that Brahman 
is void of quahties. Scripture is thus found to maintain 
that Brahman has many excellent quahties. 

But it may be asked, why if Brahman is known to 
have such auspicious qualities does Scripture neverthe- 
less teach, as in the Kena Upanisad, ‘ By whom it is 
not thought, by him it is thought,’ ‘ not understood 
by those who understand ’ (II. 3). In answer 
Ramanuja declares that the passage when understood 
in relation to the Taittirlya text above discussed 
explains itself thus. “ We are informed by the 
passage ‘ from whence speech together with mind 
turns away, being unable to reach it ’ that the infinite 
Brahman with its unhmited excellences cannot be 
defined either by mind or speech as being so or so 
much, and from this we conclude the Kena text to 
mean that Brahman is not thought and not understood 
by those who understand it to be of a definitely 
limited nature. Brahman in truth being unhmited ” 
(S. Bh. I. I. I, p. 83). 

Similarly in commenting on the Brhadaranyaka 
text which declares that Brahman is ‘ not so, not so,’ 
Ramanuja argues that the passage is not intended to 
teach that Brahman has no quahties, but only that He 
is not to be regarded as hmited to the quahties already 
enumerated. “ The passage denies that hmited nature 
of Brahman which would result from Brahman being 
viewed as distinguished by the previously stated 
attributes only. The word so refers to that hmited 
nature and the phrase not so therefore means that 
Brahman is not distinguished by the previously stated 
modes only. This interpretation is further confirmed 
by the fact that after that negative phrase, further 
qualities of Brahman are declared by the text : ‘For 
there is not anything higher than this not so. Then 
comes the name, the True of the True : for the pranas 
are the True, and he is the True of them.’ That 
means : Than that Brahman which is expressed by 
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the phrase ‘ not so ’ there is no other thing higher, 
i.e., there is nothing more exalted than Brahman 
either in essential nature or in quahties. And of that 
Brahman the name is ‘ True of the True.’ As thus 
the complementary passage declares Brahman to be 
connected with certain quahties, the clause ‘ not so, 
not so ’ (to which that passage is complementary) 
cannot deny that Brahman possesses distinctive attri- 
butes, but only that Brahman’s nature is to be confined 
to the attributes previously stated ” (S. Bh. III. 2. 22, 
pp. 616 and 617). 

Accordingly it would seem that the teaching of 
Scripture is not that Brahman is a substance void of 
qualities, nor thought void of attributes, but that He 
is highest Self, whose essential attribute is knowledge 
characterised by bhss, who is possessed of an unhmited 
number of auspicious qualities but excludes all evil 
quahties, and similar to, or higher than, whom there 
is no other. Empirical reasoning points to a view of 
Reality as characterised by differences ; Scripture 
confirms it by describing Brahman as having exceUent 
quahties. Hence this view is undoubtedly true. 

But it may be asked — Whence did Ramanuja 
obtain this doctrine ? He claims that Scripture (i.e., 
in this case, the Upanisads) teaches it. But our 
account of the Upanisads has already shown that no 
such clearly formulated doctrine is to be found in them. 
Moreover R^anuja himself is aware of this fact, 
as is clear from the great pains he takes, as we have 
briefly indicated above, to explain Upanisadic texts 
which conflict with his view. Further, the Upanisadic 
passages which he cites (cf. S. Bh., pp. 81-84) as teach- 
ing his view of the nature of Brahman are so few and 
uncertain in meaning that we may be sure that he did 
not derive his doctrine from them. Besides his very 
eagerness to claim support for his view from Scripture 
seems to reveal the fact that he obtained his doctrine 
from other sources. What those sources were, we have 
already suggested, viz., the behefs of the rehgious 
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sect, Vaisnavism, to which he belonged. In this 
view we are now confirmed, for after showing that his 
doctrine regarding the nature of Brahman is taught 
by Scripture, Ramanuja proceeds to show that it is 
also taught by the Visnu Purana, and the passages 
which he cites so fully reflect the view which he advo- 
cates throughout the Sribhasya, that Brahman is 
highest Person, characterised by the most blessed 
attributes, and free from all evil qualities, that it is 
not by any means improbable that it is to the Visnu 
Purana in particular, and to Vaisnavism in general, 
that Ramanuja turned for his doctrine regarding the 
nature of the Deity. He at any rate found in the 
Visnu Purana a description of the blessed qualities 
of the Deity, which description he failed to find 
except in very meagre form in the Upanisads. He 
accordingly depends, chiefly on the Visnu Purana 
for an enumeration of the attributes which belong 
to the Divine nature. Vdiat these are we shall see 
if we foUow Ramanuja in his citation of passages from 
the Visnu Purana. 

" ‘ He transcends the fundamental matter of all 
beings its modifications, properties and imperfections 
. . . aU auspicious qualities constitute Ms nature. 
The whole creation of beings is taken out of a small 
part of Ms power. Assuming at will whatever form 
he desires he bestows benefits on the whole world 
effected by Mm. Glory, strength, domimon, wisdom, 
energy, power and other attributes are collected in 
him. Supreme of the supreme in whom no troubles 
abide, rMer over high and low, lord in collective and 
distributive form, non-mamfest and mamfest, umversal 
lord, aU-seeing, all-knowing, all-powerful, Mghest Lord. 
The knowledge by wMch that perfect, pure, Mghest, 
stainless homogeneous (Brahman) is known or per- 
ceived or comprehended — ^that is knwoledge ; aU else 
is ignorance ’ (Visnu Purana VI. 5. 82-87). ‘ To that 

pure one of rMghty power the highest Brahman to 
wMch no term is applicable, the cause of all causes. 
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the name Bhagavat is suitable. The letter hha imphes 
both the cherisher and supporter, the letter ga the 
leader, mover and creator. The two syllables hhaga 
indicate the six attributes dominion, strength, glory, 
splendour, wisdom, dispassion. That in him — the 
universal Self, the Self of the beings — aU beings dwell 
and that he dwells in all, this is the meaning of the 
letter va. Wisdom, might, strength, dominion, glory, 
without any evil qualities, are aU denoted by the word 
bhagavat. This great word bhagavat is the name of 
Vasudeva, who is the highest Brahman— and of no 
one else. This word which denotes persons worthy 
of reverence in general is used in its primary sense 
with reference to Vasudeva only ; in a derived sense 
with regard to other persons ’ (Vis. P. VI. 5. 72). . . ”. 

Him who is of this kind, stainless, eternal, aU 
pervading, imperishable, free from all evil, named 
Visnu, the highest abode ’ (Vis. P. I. 22. 53) ; ‘ He 
who is the highest of the high, the Person, the highest 
Self, founded on himself ; who is devoid of all the 
distinguishing characteristics of colour, caste and the 
hke ; who is exempt from birth, change, increase, 
decay and death ; of whom it can only be said that he 
ever is. He is everywhere and in him everything 
abides, hence he is called Vasudeva by those who know. 
He is Brahman, eternal, supreme, imperishable, un- 
decaying, of one essential nature and ever pure, as free 
from all defects ’ (Vis. P. I. 2. 10-14).” 

“ These and other texts,” Ramanuja concludes, 
“ teach that the highest Brahman is essentially free 
from all imperfection whatsoever, (and) comprises 
within itself all auspicious qualities ” (S. Bh. I. i. 1, 

pp. 86-88). 

There are two points which are worthy of note in 
connection with the qualities above enumerated, for 
they reveal ideas not to be found in the Upanisads, 
and hence are to be regarded as distinctly sectarian. 
Ramanuja accepts them, though there is no warrant 
for them in the Upanisads, and they form a fundamen- 
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tal part of his view regarding the Deity. One of them 
is the enumeration of six quahties — glory, strength, 
dominion, wisdom, energy and power — as belon^ng 
to Brahman. It is significant that in the few citations 
given by Ramanuja from the Visnu Purana, these 
quahties are repeated as many as three times. It 
wiU be remembered that these six qualities play an 
important part in Pancaratra philsoophy. Ramanuja 
refers to them repeatedly in his worfe, ^ and it must 
therefore be concluded that they formed a funda- 
mental part of his conception regarding the Deity. 
The other point worthy of note is the description of the 
Deity as assuming various forms for the benefit of the 
world. This again, as we have seen, is a doctrine of 
long standing among the Vaisnavas, and very central 
in their thought of the Deity, but not to be found in 
the Upanisads. The attributes which it presupposes 
in the Supreme Being is love, and Ramanuja, as we 
shall see, does not hesitate to dwell with great feehng 
on this attribute of the Deity, when he deals with the 
topic of incarnation. 

Another point is also noticeable, though it cannot be 
said to be peculiarly Vaisnava, for, as we have seen, 
it is not lacking entirely even in the Upanisads — the 
view, namely that the Deity is a Perfect being, in whom 
there is no evil. But while in the Upanisads this 
doctrine is never clearly or consistently formulated, 
the Sri Bhasya passages we have cited show Ramanuja 
consistently maintaining that Brahman has only 
auspicious qualities, and that He is entirely free from 
evil qualities. It is significant that the passages from 
the Visnu Purana which he selects to support his view 
also make it very clear that Brahman is free from aU 
defects, and that nothing but auspicious qualities 
constitute His nature. So central in Ramanuja’s view 
of the Deity is the doctrine that Brahman is altogether 
perfect and excludes everything that is evil, that he 

• Cf., e.g., Bh., pp. 324, 608 ; Bhg. Bh., pp. 6, 221, 236, 331, 349, 357, 
381, 385, 568 (Govindacarya’s Translatiou). 
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introduces this teaching wherever possible, even for 
example when he is discussing passages which by no 
stretch of imagination can be thought to imply it. 
Thus in regard to Upanisadic passages which describe 
Brahman as " made of Mind ” ^ he writes, “ ‘ made of 
mind ’ means to be apprehended by a purified mind 
only. The highest Self can be apprehended only by 
a mind purified by meditation on that Self. . . . This 
intimates that the highest Self is of pure goodness, 
precluding all evil, and therefore different in nature 
from everything else ; for by the impure minded impure 
objects only can be apprehended ” (S. Bh. I. 2. 2, 
p. 261). In regard to texts which declare that 
Brahman has light for his form, Ramanuja says that 
that fight is not to be confused with any quality 
belonging to matter {prakrti). ‘ Whose form is 
fight ’ means “ who is of supreme splendour, his form 
being a divine one of supreme excellence peculiar to 
him, and not consisting of the stuff of prakrti.” 

‘ To whom aU wishes belong ’ Ramanuja similarly 
interprets to mean “ He to whom all pure objects and 
means of desire and enjoyment belong.” ‘ He to whom 
all odours and tastes belong ’ he says means “ he to 
whom there belong, as objects of enjoyment, all 
kinds of uncommon, special, perfect, supremely ex- 
cellent odours and tastes ; ordinary smells and tastes 
being negatived by another text, viz., ‘ That which 
is without soimd, without touch, without taste, etc.’ 
(Ka. Up. III. 15) ” (S. Bh. I. 2. 2, p. 262). Sinfilarly 
in regard to meditating on Brahman as bliss, Ramanuja 
says it is not enough to think of Brahman as bliss, 
for bliss when ascribed to Him must be purged of all 
grossness. “ The apprehension of a thing means the 
apprehension of its specific character. But mere bliss 

* Ramanuja’s unwillingness to regard Brahman as ‘ made of mind ’ 
arises from the fact that ‘ mind ’ {manas) was regarded by him in accordance 
with Samkhyan philosophy as a material principle ; and, of course. Brahman, 
according to Ramanuja cannot be regarded as made of anything so evil as 
matter. The Upanisadic passage is apparently innocent of this implication 
of manas. 
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and so on, does not suggest the specific character of 
Brahman, since those qualities belong also to the 
individual soul. What is specifically characteristic 
of Brahman is bhss, and so on, in so far as funda- 
mentally opposed to all evil and imperfection. . . . 
Now being fundamentally opposed to evil imphes 
having a character the opposite of grossness and all 
similar qualities which belong to the empirical world. 
. . . He therefore who thinks of Brahman must think 
of it as having for its essential nature bliss, knowledge, 
and so on, in so far as distinguished by absence of 
grossness and the hke ” (S. Bh. III. 3. 33, pp. 653 and 
654). In this way Ramanuja brings to fuU fruition 
the tendency of some of the Upanisads to ascribe 
mnnerous perfections to the Supreme Being. His 
inspiration in this regard probably came from his 
reh^on, which as we saw throughout its history was 
inclined, in spite of its alliance with advaitism, to 
regard the Supreme Being as characterised by several 
perfections, especially the perfection of goodness and 
love. Ramanuja was one of the first, it would appear 
who clearly perceived that if all that was distinctive 
of his rehgion, especially as it expressed itself in the 
intense God-devotion of the Alvars, was to be preserved, 
the unholy alhance of his sect with advaitism, of 
however long standing, must be terminated. He 
accordingly set himself to this task, and in breaking 
away from advaitism it would seem Ramanuja is 
enabled to teach in clear, unmistakable language, 
unlike any of his predecessors, that Brahman's nature 
is constituted by an infinite number of blessed qualities, 
entirely excludes all evil, and is above all characterised 
by love. 

So far we have followed Ramanuja in estabhshing 
as against the advaitin that Perception, Inference, 
Scripture and works of authority hke the Visnu 
Purana, indicate that Brahman is not pure Being, 
nor pmre Thought, but a highest Person, characterised 
by knowledge and bhss, as well as by an infinite 
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number of excellent qualities. We have also seen 
how in the hght of the distinctive tenets of his religion 
Ram^uja was enabled to go beyond the teaching of 
the Scripture, that is, the Upanisads, and to enumerate 
six qualities of Brahman as in Pancaratra philosophy, 
as well as to ascribe to Him the quality of love, which 
leads Him to assume various forms for the benefit of the 
world. But so far we have confined ourselves to the 
Sribhasya, where Ramanuja is manifestly concerned 
to expound Vedanta philosophy. It is true that he 
does not hesitate to read his own view into texts, 
so that even in his Sribhasya he succeeds, as we have 
seen, in presenting his main tenets regarding the 
nature of the Deity. If, however, we would obtain 
a fuller idea of his own sectarian behefs regarding the 
nature and attributes of the Deity we must turn to his 
commentary 1 on the Bhagavadgita, for deahng as 
he does there with a hterary work of his own sect, 
he is at hberty to give expression to sectarian ideas 
without let or hindrance. * One or two typical passages 
should suffice by way of illustration. 

Ramanuja begins his commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgita with a description of the Deity, His attributes. 
His ornaments. His consort Sri, His heavenly abode 
with a host of celestials hymning His praise, and a 
brief allusion to His incarnations. All this is essentially 
Puranic, and has little philosophical significance. 
V'e shall therefore concern ourselves merely with that 
part of it which describes the nature and attributes of 
the Supreme Being. It runs thus : “ The Lord of 
Sri, whose essential nature is the being the sole 
Reservoir of ah, illustrious attributes, the antithesis 
to all evil {hey a)— such attributes as Wisdom (Jndna) 
and Bliss [dnanda) ; who is the great ocean of the 
legions of the boundless, exalted and countless glorious 
qualities, behoving His natme, such as Omniscience 

' Passages cited here and elsewhere from this work are taken from A. 
Govindacarya’s translation. Page references are to pages in the translation. 

’ Cf. also the description of the Deity given in the SaranSgati-gadya. 
Brahmavadin, Vol. i, p. 221. 
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{jnana), Strength (bala). Sovereignty {aisvarya), con- 
stancy (vtrya), Power [sakti] and Lustre {tejas) ; 
whose Divine form is a mine of effulgence, beauty, 
comehness, youth and other perfections of the Person ” 
(Bhg. Bh., pp. 6 and 7). Again, commenting on 
Bhagavadgita IX. 34, where Krsna says to Arjuna, 
Fix thy heart on me, Ramanuja imagines Krsna to 
mean. Fix thy heart on me — “ me, the sole asylum 
of all excellences, exempt from fault ; me, the 
omniscient ; me, of indomitable will ; me, of the lotus- 
like clear and large eyes, and of uniform blue cloud-hue ; 
me, of a resplendence as if a thousand suns had 
simultaneously shone ; me, the nectar-ocean of love- 
liness, of arms four . . . me, again, the ocean of in- 
finite mercy, compassion, beauty, sweetness, dignity, 
bounty, affection, etc.” (Bhg. Bh., pp. 314 and 315). 
Also later, in regard to a similar passage (xiii. 9), he 
writes ; “ Me, the natural boundless ocean of aU the 
exalted countless glorious attributes, such as beauty, 
compassion and condescension, love and clemency, 
sweetness and dignity and bounty, courage, valour, 
and daring, wisdom, lordship ; me, the antithesis 
(or antidote) of all vice ” (p. 385). 

What these passages reveal are the same two 
sectarian doctrines already noticed in connection with 
the Visnu Purana texts cited above, viz., that the 
Deity is characterised by the six attributes enumerated 
in Pancaratra philosophy, and that He is full of love 
and tender mercy. The love of the Deity is, however, 
as we should expect, more particularly emphasized, 
and in addition the beauty of the Lord (envisaged as 
Krsna) receives special mention, and once again 
R^anuja reiterates his behef that the Deity is aU- 
perfect and free from all evil. 

We may conclude, therefore, by saying that accord- 
ing to Ramanuja the Supreme Being is not, as the 
advaitin asserts, pure non-differenced Substance, nor 
characterless Thought, but highest Self, characterised 
essentially by thought and bhss as well as by the six 
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attributes of wisdom (jndna), strength (bala), lordship 
{aisvarya), might {virya), energy {sakti) and glory 
(tejas), of great beauty, absolutely unrivalled, free 
from aU evil, filled with an infinite number of excellent 
qualities, and abounding in love. ^ 

‘ It is obvious from the foregoing that Ramanuja obtains most of his 
doctrines regarding the nature of the Deity from his own religious sect. 
That part of his teaching, however, which may be said primarily to reveal 
Upanisadic influence is that which describes thought and bliss as constituting 
the essential nature of Brahman, although, as our account of the Upanisads 
shows, the conception of Brahman as an all-perfect Being characterised 
by grace is not altogether absent even in the Upanisads. 


O 



CHAPTER II 


RELATION OF THE DEITY TO THE WORLD 

We have seen how by empirical reasoning and by an 
appeal to Scripture and authoritative works, Ramanuja 
estabhshed that Brahman cannot be regarded as pure 
unity, but must be thought of as a unity which includes 
differences within itself. In the last chapter, we saw 
how this conclusion was apphed to show that Brahman 
cannot be defined as mere Thought, but must be re- 
garded as Self characterised by an infinite number of 
excellent quahties. This was an important accom- 
phshment, for in place of the advaitin’s characterless 
Absolute, Ramanuja was able to substitute the 
Adorable One of the Vaisnavas, loving and lovable, 
filled with every perfection and stealing away the heart 
of His worhsippers. But this is not the only use that 
Ramanuja makes of the principle that Brahman 
is a unity characterised by differences. We have 
already hinted that a metaphysical edifice will be 
constructed by him on this foundation. We are now 
to see this edifice being built. Perhaps the metaphor 
of building is not quite the right one in this connection, 
for aU that is necessary is the wave of the logician’s 
wand whereby the substance-attribute relation is 
given a new meaning, and lo, the building appears, 
firm and impregnable. 

We noticed that while dealing with the advaitin’s 
view of reahty as attributeless substance, Ramanuja 
prepared the soil by telling us that the substance- 
attribute relationship holds not only in the case of 
objects and the generic qualities which they possess, 
but also in the case of two distinct objects such as man 

194 
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and the staff which he carries. The staff may be 
regarded as the quahty of the man, in so far as it is 
dependent on him and quahfies him for he is not just 
man, but a staff-bearing man, even as a man who is 
quahfied by strength is not just man, but a strong man. 
The difference in the two cases, namely that the man’s 
strength cannot exist apart from him, whereas the 
staff can, Ramanuja was aware of ; but he declared 
that the difference did not alter the relationship, for 
in both cases it was a matter of one thing depending 
on and qualifying another. Grant this and you grant 
all that Ramanuja wants for estabhshing the reality 
of the world and its relationship to the Deity ; for, 
seeing that it has been shown that Brahman must be 
regarded as a substance qualified by attributes, 
and seeing that it is now granted that an attribute 
need not necessarily mean only abstract qualities 
such as were predicated of Brahman in the last chapter, 
there can be no objection to saying that the world is an 
attribute or mode of Brahman, though it, even Hke 
the staff, is in a sense substantive, and not merely 
quahtative. In this way, the world with aU its plurahty 
may be accepted as real, and yet at the same time, it 
may be regarded as not endangering the unity of 
ultimate Reality, for it stands to the latter in the re- 
lation of attribute to substance. 

Here again, as in the last chapter, it is clear that 
Ramanuja is seeking to provide what is essential to 
rehgion as against the advaitin, who dismisses the 
world and all that is therein as ultimately an illusion. 
If the world is illusion, the soul which belongs to it is 
illusion, and if the soul is dlusion, rehgion is hlusion. 
Very necessary it is, therefore, for Ramanuja to dis- 
cover a way of conceiving the unity of Brahman, 
compatible with the reality of the world. But before 
this is attempted the advaitin’s method of relating 
Brahman to the world, whereby, as already said, the 
world is proclaimed ultimately to be unreal, must 
first be refuted. Ramanuja uses all his ingenuity 
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against the unfortunate advaitin, and employs several 
forceful arguments, of which we may mention a few. 

Refutation of the Doctrine of Mdyd^ 

The advaitin’s position according to Ramanuja is 
this : " The entire world, with its distinctions of gods, 
men, animals, inanimate matter, and so on, is, owing to 
an imperfection, wrongly imagined in the highest 
Brahman whose substance is mere intelhgence, and 
therefore is false in so far as it may be sublated by the 
cognition of the nature of the real Brahman. What 
constitutes that imferpection is beginningless Nescience 
{avidyd), which, hiding the truth of things, gives 
rise to manifold illusions, and cannot be defined 
either as something that is or as something that is not ” 
(S. Bh. I. I. I, p. 22) ; “ this Nescience comes to 
an end through the cognition of the essential unity 
of the Self with Brahman which is nothing but non- 
differenced substance ” (S. Bh. I. i. i, p. 23). The 
appearance of the world, then, is due to Nescience, 
and since nothing really exists beyond Brahman, the 
Nescience must be regarded as an imperfection residing 
in Brahman, or somehow associated with Efim, and 
bringing about the apparent existence of the ■ world. 
When this Nescience is brought to an end, the false 
appearance of the world will cease. It is obvious 
that since the theory seeks to relate Brahman to the 
world by means of Nescience, which leads Him, as it 
were, to project a phenomenal world, a criticism of it 
must ultimately focus on the postulated relationship 
between Brahman and Nescience. It is on this alone 
that we shall fix our attention in the sequel, although 
Ramanuja himself attacks the theory from every 
possible angle showing (S. Bh., pp. 437-41 ; I. i. i, 
p. 103) for example that Nescience cannot belong to 
the individual sotoI ; can never be an object of know- 

• I confine myself to the S. Bh., Ramanuja's arguments in his other works, 
E.g., the Vedantatattvasara, being in essence the same as those developed 
by him in the S. Bh. 
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ledge (S. Bh. I. i. i, pp. 109 f.) ; and, if a positive 
existence, can never be terminated by knowledge 
(S. Bh. I. I, I, p. 116). 

Brahman, Ramanuja declares, as pure InteUigence 
can have nothing to do with Nescience. He cannot be 
its substrate, “ for Brahman is nothing but self- 
luminous intelligence, and hence contradictory in 
nature to Nescience ” (p. 103).^ 

Nor can Nescience be admitted as a second principle 
on the advaita hypothesis. “ If non-duahty con- 
stitutes the true nature of Brahman, and is proved by 
Brahman’s own consciousness, there is room neither 
for what is contradictory to it, viz., that non-knowledge 
which consists in the view of duahty, nor for the subla- 
tion of that non-knowledge. — Let then non-duality 
be taken for an attribute (not the essential nature) 
of Brahman ! — This too we refuse to admit ; for you 
yourself have proved that Brahman which is pure 
Consciousness, is free from attributes ” (p. 105). 

“ When, in the next place, you maintain that 
Brahman, whose nature is homogeneous inteUigence, 
is invested and hidden by Nescience, you thereby 
assert the destruction of Brahman’s essential nature. 
Causing hght to disappear means either obstructing 
the origination of hght, or else destroying the light that 
exists. And as you teach that hght (consciousness) 
cannot originate (for consciousness is eternal and 
beginningless, see pp. 35 and 36) ^ the ‘ hiding ’ or 
‘ making to disappear ’ of hght can only mean its 
destruction ” (p. 105). 

“ Consider the following point also. Your theory 
is that self-luminous consciousness, which is without 
object and without substrate, becomes, through the 
influence of an imperfection residing within itself, 
conscious of itself as connected with innumerous 
substrata and innrunerous objects. — Is then, we ask, 

' Page references in what follows are to pages in Thibaut’s translation 
of the Bh. in S.B.E. Series, Vol. 48. 

• The words in psurenthesis are mine. 
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that imperfection residing within consciousness some- 
thing real or something unreal ? The former alterna- 
tive is excluded, as not being admitted by yourself. 
Nor can we accept the latter alternative,” for if we 
regard the imperfection which inheres in Consciousness 
as itself, say, some form of consciousness, which while 
unreal, resides in Consciousness, we should have to 
admit two kinds of consciousness and this is contrary 
to the fundamental doctrine of the oneness of conscious- 
ness. If, on the other hand, we say ‘ that the 
consciousness in which the imperfection inheres is of 
the same nature as the latter, i.e., unreal, we are landed 
in the view of universal unreahty ’ (pp. 105 and 106). ^ 

Further, the theory leads to an infinite regress. 
It postulates that Brahman owing to an imperfection 
residing wdthin itself becomes conscious of a world 
of plurahty. The imperfection then is the cause of the 
unreal world ; but this imperfection, according to the 
advaitin is unreal. If so, another imperfection would 
have to be postulated in order to account for this 
unreal existence, called imperfection, and so on 
ad infinitum (pp. 105 and 106). ‘‘To avoid this difii- 
culty, it might now be said that that real consciousness 
itself, which constitutes Brahman’s nature, is that 
imperfection. But if Brahman itself constitutes the 
imperfection, then Brahman is the basis of the appear- 
ance of a world, and it is gratuitous to assume an 
additioncil avidyd to account for the world. Moreover, 
as Brahman is eternal, it would follow from this 
hypothesis that no release could ever take place. 
Unless, therefore, you admit a real imperfection apart 
from Brahman, you are unable to account for the great 
world-error ” (p. 106). 

“ Further, your view implies on the one hand that 
this non-knowledge which is the cause of the conceal- 
ment of Brahman’s nature hides Brahman in so far 
Brahman is conscious of it, and on the other hand 
that having hidden Brahman, it becomes the object 

* The words quoted are Thibaut’s in a footnote explaining the text, p. io6. 
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of consciousness on the part of Brahman ; and this 
evidently constitutes a logical see-saw. You will 
perhaps say that it hides Brahman in so far only as 
Brahman is conscious of it. But, we point out, if 
the consciousness of ajndna takes place on the part of 
a Brahman whose nature is not hidden, the whole 
h5rpothesis of the ' hiding ’ of Brahman’s nature loses 
its purport, and with it the fundamental h 57 pothesis 
as to the nature of ajndna ; for if Brahman may be 
conscious of ajndna (without a previous obscuration 
of its nature by ajndna) it may as weU be held to be in 
the same way conscious of the world, which, by you, 
is considered to be an effect of ajndna ” (pp. iii and 
112). 

“ Let it then be said that ajndna having first hidden 
Brahman then becomes the object of its consciousness. 
This, we rejoin, would imply that ajndna — acting like 
a defect of the eye — ^by its very essential being hides 
Brahman and then ajndna could not be sublated by 
knowledge,” any more than a real defect of the eye 
can be cured by a mere act of knowledge (p. 112). 

“ Let us then put the case as follows : — Ajndna, 
which is by itself beginningless, at the very same time 
effects Brahman’s witnessing it (being conscious of it), 
and Brahman’s nature being hidden. . . . But this 
also we cannot admit ; for Brahman is essentially 
consciousness of Self, and cannot become a witnessing 
principle (i.e., become conscious of ajndna)^ unless 
its nature be previously hidden. — ^Then let Brahman 
be hidden by some other cause ! — ^This, we rejoin, 
would take away from ajndna its alleged beginningless- 
ness, and further would also lead to an infinite regress ” 
(p. 112). 

" If, moreover. Brahman is hidden by avidyd, does 
it then not shine forth at aU, or does it shine forth to 
some extent ? On the former alternative the not 
shining forth of Brahman — whose nature is mere fight 
— ^reduces it to an absolute non-entity. Regarding 

1 The words in parenthesis are mine. 
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the latter alternative we ask, ' of Brahman, which 
is of an absolutely homogeneous nature, which part 
do you consider to be concealed, and which to shine 
forth ? ’ To that substance which is pure hght, free 
from all division and distinction, there cannot belong 
two modes of being, and hence obscuration and hght 
cannot abide, in it together” (p. 113). 

" Let us then say that Brahman, which is homo- 
geneous being, intelligence, bliss, has its nature obscured 
by avidyd, and hence is seen indistinctly as it were. — 
But how, we ask, are we to conceive the distinctness 
or indistinctness of that whose nature is pure hght ? 
When an object of hght which has parts and dis- 
tinguishing attributes appears in its totahty, we say 
that it appears distinctly ; while we say that its 
appearance is indistinct when some of its attributes 
do not appear. . . . But in Brahman, which is not an 
object, without any distinguishing attributes, pure 
hght, the essential nature of which it is to shine forth, 
indistinctness which consists in the non-apprehension 
of certain attributes can in no way be conceived ” 
(P- II3)- 

So far we have contented ourselves with showing 
that the concept of Nescience is entirely contradictory 
of the non-duaiity of Brahman and His nature as pure 
Consciousness. It may now be shown that the concept 
itself is unintehigible and hence incapable of being 
used as a principle of explanation. No lengthy 
argument is necessary in this connection, for the 
advaitin himself describes Nescience as inexphcable 
{anirvacamya), in that it is different in nature from 
that which is, as well as from that which is not . — " A 
thing of such kind would be inexplicable indeed ; 
for none of the means of knowledge apply to it ” 
(p. 106). 

But the advaitin repHes that, though Nescience is 
inexphcable, it must be admitted as a fact, on the 
ground of erroneous apprehension, as for instance, 
when a man mistakes shell for silver, and by further 
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knowledge sees his mistake, or in other words becomes 
aware of his former Nescience. Nescience, therefore, 
however, inexphcable, is attested in experience (p. 107). 
To this Ramanuja answers that even in erroneous 
perception there is no evidence of any such thing as 
Nescience, for when a man mistakes shell for silver, 
there is an apprehension of the qualities which the shell 
has in common with silver. The apprehension is 
regarded as erroneous, not because it is a case of 
non-apprehension or Nescience, but because, though 
it apprehends some quahties of the shell, it does not 
apprehend aU ; and the mistake is terminated, not 
by substituting knowledge in the place of Nescience, 
but by perfecting the former knowledge. “ We observe 
that shells are similar to silver ; thus perception itself 
informs us that some elements of the latter actually 
exist in the former. Sometimes it happens that , , . 
the silver-element only is apprehended, not the shell- 
element, and then the percipient person, desirous of 
silver, moves to pick up the shell. If, on the other 
hand ... he apprehends the shell-element (also he) 
then refrains from action. Hence the cognition of 
silver in the shell is a true one. In the same way the 
relation of one cognition being sublated by another 
explains itself through the preponderant element, 
according as the preponderance of the shell-element 
is apprehended partially or in its totality, and does not 
therefore depend on one cognition having for its object 
the false thing and another the true thing ” (p. 120). 
Nescience, therefore, is not only inexphcable in theory, 
but is also not vouched for as a fact of experience. 

Consequently we must conclude that the theory of 
Nescience whereby the advaitin claims to relate 
Brahman to the world is not capable of being defended 
by any means of argument. Nescience being undefinable, 
not warranted in experience, and quite in conflict with 
the advaitin’s definition of the nature of Brahman. 

Nor may the theory of Nescience claim support from 
Scripture, Smrti or Purana (pp. 124-129). It is true 
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that Prakrti is in some texts declared to be Maya, and 
Maya may be synon5mious with ‘ mithyd ’ or falsehood. 
But, Ramanuja declares, “ ' Maya ’ does not in all 
places refer to what is false ; we see it applied, e.g., 
to such things as the weapons of Asuras and Raksasas, 
which are not false but re^. ‘ Maya,’ in such passages, 
really denotes that which produces various wonderful 
effects, and it is in this sense that Prakrti is called 
Maya. This appears from the passage (Svet. Up. 
IV. 9) : ‘ From that the Mdyin creates aU this, and in 
that the other one is bound up by Mdyd.’ For this 
text declares that Prakrti — there called Mdyd — pro- 
duces manifold wonderful creations, and the highest 
Person is there called ‘ mdyin ’ because he possesses 
that power of mdyd ; not on account of any ignorance 
or nescience on his part. . . . AU this shows that 
Scripture does not teach the existence of a ‘ principle 
called Nescience, not to be defined either as that 
which is or that which is not ’ ” (pp. 125 and 126). 

Again, when in certain texts it is said that “ ‘ Then 
there was neither non-Being nor Being ' (R. Samh. 
X. 129. i) the terms ‘ being ’ and ‘ non-being ’ denote 
intelligent and non-inteUigent beings in their distribu- 
tive state ” (p. 125), that is, souls and material objects, 
and there is “no reference whatever to something 
‘ not definable either as being or non-being ' ” or 
Nescience (p. 125). 

Nor when Scripture describes material objects as 
non-being, does it mean to teach that the material 
world is false and non-existent, as the advaitin wrongly 
concludes. It means to assert only that the material 
object is changeable and perishable, and hence whUe 
existing it does not have that permanent, unchangeable 
existence which characterises Brahman. “ By ‘ that 
which is not ’ or ‘ which is untrue,' we have to under- 
stand not what is tmdefinable, but that which has no 
true being, in so far as it is changeable and perishable. 
Of this character is all non-inteUigent matter. This 
edso appears from the instance adduced in si. 42 : the 
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jar is something perishable, but not a thing devoid of 
proof or to be sublated by true knowledge. ‘ Non- 
being ’ we may call it, in so far as while it is observed 
at a certain moment in a certain form it is at some other 
moment observed in a different condition. But there 
is no contradiction between two different conditions 
of a thing which are perceived at different times ; 
and hence there is no reason to call it something futile 
{tuccha) or false {mithyd), etc.” (p. 129). Ramanuja’s 
view here is significant as disclosing the kind of reality 
which he is willing to concede to the material world 
as compared with that of Brahman, and also as offering 
a very teUing criticism of the advaitin’s view regarding 
the complete unreahty of the world. We may there- 
fore be allowed to dwell on it a httle longer. His 
contention here must be understood, it would seem, 
in the hght of a previous passage (pp. 46 and 47), 
where he is concerned to refute the advaita view that 
plurality is unreal. He there makes a distinction 
between ‘ sublation ’ and ‘ non-persistence,’ and claims 
that it is the failure on the part of the advaitin to make 
this distinction that is responsibile for his view that the 
world of plurahty is entirely unreal. By ‘ sublation ’ 
he means the process whereby one element in our 
experience is contradicted by our wider system of 
experiences, and is thus proved to be unreal or false, 
for example, the rope that is mistaken for the snake. 
At the moment of perception the rope appears to be a 
snake, but this judgment of ours is ‘ sublated ’ by 
further experiences of that object, when we discover 
that what we took for a snake was only a rope. The 
judgment, ‘ This is a snake,’ is thus proved to be 
unreal and false. But, Ramanuja points out, such 
sublation is very different from non-persistence of an 
object in experience. A real object, for example, the 
rope, may exist in our experience for only a brief 
period of time ; nevertheless it is real, so long as it 
is not ‘ sublated ’ or contradicted by the wider whole 
of experience. That an object exists thus only for a 
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short time in experience does not, Ramanuja claims, 
condemn it as false. The world of plurahty may be 
fleeting and changeful, but that does not mean that 
it is on that account mere illusion. Accordingly 
Ramanuja writes, “ As to the assertion that all differ- 
ence presented in om cognition — as of jars, pieces of 
cloth and the like — is rmreal because such difference 
does not persist. This view, we maintain, is altogether 
erroneous, springs in fact from the neglect of dis- 
tinguishing between persistence and non-persistence 
on the one hand, and the relation between what 
sublates and what is sublated on the other hand. 
Where two cognitions are mutually contradictory, 
there the latter relation holds good, and there is non- 
persistence of what is sublated. But jars, pieces of 
cloth and the hke, do not contradict one another, since 
they are separate in place and time. If on the other 
hand the non-existence of a thing is cognised at the 
same time and the same place where and when its 
existence is cognised, we have a mutual contradiction 
of two cognitions, and then the stronger one sublates 
the other cognition which thus comes to an end. 
But when of a thing that is perceived in connection 
with some place and time, the non-existence is perceived 
in connection with some other place and time, there 
arises no contradiction ; how then should one cogni- 
tion sublate the other ? or how can it be said that 
of a thing absent at one time and place there is absence 
at other times and places also ? In the case of the 
snake-rope, there arises a cognition of non-existence in 
connection with the given place and time ; hence 
there is contradiction, one judgment sublates the other 
and the sublated cognition comes to an end. But the 
circumstance of something which is seen at one time and 
in one place not persisting at another time and in 
another place is not observed to be invariably accom- 
panied by falsehood, and hence mere non-persistence 
of this kind does not constitute a reason for imreahty ” 
(pp. 46 and 47). Thus Ramanuja admits that the 
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material world may, as compared with Brahman, be 
described as non-being although it is existent. This 
according to him is what Scriptural texts also mean 
by non-being. 

It would be ridiculous, he further remarks, for the 
Scriptures to teach that Brahman became many, as is 
evidenced by texts which declare that Brahman 
thought, ' may I become many ’ (e.g., Chand. Up. VI. 
2, 3), if they believed at the same time that the many 
do not exist. “ It is an altogether laughable assertion 
that Scripture should at first teach the doctrine, difficult 
to comprehend, that plurality as suggested by per- 
ception and the other means of knowledge belongs to 
Brahman also, and should afterwards negative this 
very doctrine ! ” (p. 85). 

Accordingly even those Scriptural texts which appear 
to negative the existence of plurahty, Ramanuja 
argues, do not really mean to do so. “ What all these 
texts deny is only plurality in so far as contradicting 
that unity of the world which depends on its being 
in its entirety an effect of Brahman, and having 
Brahman for its inward ruhng principle and its true 
Self ” (pp. 84 and 85). 

Scripture, then, when rightly understood, gives no 
support to the doctrine of Nescience or the view that 
the world of plurahty is an illusion. We have already 
seen that reason also gives no support to that theory. 
“ We thus see that there is no cognition of any kind 
which has for its object a Nescience of ‘ inexphcable ’ 
nature ” (p. 117). Consequently we must conclude 
that the advaitin’s device of relating his pure non- 
differenced Brahman to a world of plurahty by declar- 
ing the world to be an unreal product of beginningless 
Nescience is void both of reason and Scriptural 
authority. 

Scriptural teaching regarding the relationship of Brahman 
to the world 

Now that we have shown as against the advaitin 
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that the world is something real, we may proceed to 
consider how Brahman may be regarded as related 
to it. Two points have been estahshed so far, both 
fundamental to rehgion, one, namely, that Brahman 
is highest Self characterised by every perfection, 
and the other that the world with all its change and 
multiphcity is real. Whatever view we might adopt 
regarding the relationship of the Deity to the world, 
both these points must be preserved at aU costs. 
Ramanuja accordingly seeks for such scriptural texts 
as relate Brahman to the world without sacrificing 
either the distinctive nature of Brahman or the 
reality of the world. Although generally the 
Upanisads, as we have seen, naively assumed the 
reality of the world, and regarded Brahman as the 
subtle principle which pervades it, philosophical specu- 
lation had not advanced sufficiently at that time for 
those early thinkers to trouble themselves over the 
question which perplexes Ramanuja. Accordingly, 
as we saw, they often tended to overlook aU dis- 
tinction between Brahman and the world. Fortu- 
nately for Ramanuja not all of them did this, for some, 
as we noted, began increasingly to distinguish Brahman 
from the world ; and the view which they advocated, 
though not very clearly or consistently, was that 
Brahman is not Himself the world but that He is the 
Soul of the world. The earhest, and indeed the clearest 
formulation of this view is the one attributed to 
Yajfiavalkya and found in the Antaryamin Brahmana 
of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (III. 7), where prin- 
ciple after principle belonging to the world is enumerated 
and is proclaimed to be the body in which Brahman 
dwells as the Inner Ruler {antaryamin). Here all that 
Ramanuja is looking for is found. The plurality of the 
world is recognised ; the supremacy of Brahman is 
taught, and both are brought together into a unity 
where the distinctive nature of Brahman is preserved 
and the reahty of the world is accepted. What more 
can Ramanuja want ? He therefore fixes on it and. 
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as we shall see, makes it a fundamental part of his 
teaching regarding the relationship of the Deity to the 
world. 

This was not all the help which the Upanisads could 
give Ramanuja in his attempt to conceive the relation 
of the Deity to the world. The Svetasvatara, we 
noted, was essentially theistic in sentiment, and 
Ramanuja might without doubt expect help from that 
quarter. He finds it in the view of the Svetasvatara 
that Reality is ultimately a triad, consisting of the 
Lord, the material world and the individual soul, 
where the distinction of each is retained, and at the 
same time Brahman is regarded as containing the two 
elements of the world, matter and soul, within Himself. 

These two, then, the idea that the world forms the 
body of Brahman, who is other than it and controls 
it from within, and that ultimately Brahman is a 
triad, holding matter and soul within Himself, provide 
Ramanuja with the general framework of his system, 
the details being worked out in the fight of teaching 
to be found in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita. 
Of these details, two may here be mentioned, namely, 
the doctrine of repeated creation which he takes from 
Bhagavadgita IX. 7. 9 (see S. Bh., pp. 139 and 140), 
which is taught also in the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
(cf. HI. 2 ; IV. I ; V. 3), and which possibly goes back 
to ancient teaching about world-cycles ; and the view 
that creation proceeds in the main according to the 
stages enumerated in Sarhkyhan philosophy and taught 
also, as we saw, by some of the later Upanisads and the 
Bhagavadgita. In consonance with his contention 
that Scripture is our ultimate guide in such matters, 
he brings together numerous texts which, it is not 
unlikely, provided him with his main tenets. 

“ The whole matter,” he says, “ may be summarily 
stated as follows. Some texts declare a distinction 
of nature between non-intelfigent matter, intelligent 
beings and Brahman, in so far as matter is the object 
of enjoyment, the souls the enjoying subjects, and 
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Brahman the ruling principle ” ; and aU the texts 
which he cites in support of this, it must be noted, 
are from the Svetasvatara. Having thus obtained 
one of his fundamental doctrines, he proceeds, “ Smrti 
expresses itself similarly. — ‘ Thus eightfold is my 
nature divided. Lower is this Nature ; other than 
this and higher know that Nature of mine which 
constitutes the individual soul, by which this world is 
supported ’ (Bhg. VII. 4. 5). ‘ AU beings at the end of a 
Kalpa return into my Nature, and again at the begin- 
ning of a Kalpa do I send them forth. Resting on 
my own nature again and again do I send forth this 
entire body of beings, which has no power of its own, 
being subject to the power of nature ' (Bhg. IX. 7. 8) ; 
' With me as supervisor Nature brings forth the movable 
and the immovable . . .’ (Bhg. IX. 10), ‘ The great 
Brahman is my womb, in which I place the embryo, 
and thence there is the origin of aU beings ' (XIV. 3). 
This last passage means — the womb of the world is 
the great Brahman, i.e., non-inteUigent matter in its 
subtle state, commonly caUed Prakrti ; with this I 
connect the embryo, i.e., the inteUigent principle. 
From this contact of the non-inteUigent and the in- 
teUigent, due to my wiU, there ensues the origination 
of aU beings from gods down to hfeless things ” 
(pp. 138-40). 

Matter and soiUs, which are the constituent elements 
of the world, exist then in Brahman. Matter is com- 
posed of various parts, and Brahman creates the world 
by connecting the individual soul with matter, which 
under His supervision evolves and produces aU that is. 
What the relation of matter and soiUs is to Brahman 
is next stated “ Non-inteUigent matter and inteUigent 
beings — holding the relative position of objects of 
enjoyment and enjoying subjects and appearing in 
multifarious forms — other scriptural texts declare to 
be permanently connected with the highest Person 
in so far as they constitute his body, and thus are 
controUed by him ; the highest Person thus constitu- 
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ting their Self. Compare the following passages : 
‘ He who dwells in the earth and within the earth, 
whom the earth does not know, whose body the earth 
is, and who rules the earth within, he is thy Self, the 
ruler within, the immortal ’ (Br. Up. III. 7) ; ‘ Entoed 
within, the ruler of creatures, the Self of Ail ’ (Taitt. Ar. 
III. 24).” Ramanuja has thus obtained the doctrine 
that the world with its various forms of existence is 
not only contained in Brahman and evolves in aU its 
complexity from Him, but that He exists in it as its 
inner Self, while it stands to Him in the relationship 
of body. 

Since Brahman, as already noted, repeatedly creates 
the universe out of Himself, sending the world out into 
its manifest form, withdrawing it back into Himself, 
and then sending it out again, two distinct states of 
Brahman in relation to the world are recognisable, 
one in which Brahman has the world within Himself 
in its manifest or evolved state, and the other in which 
He has it within Him in an unmanifest or subtle 
state. Ramanuja finds support for this doctrine in 
texts which teach that prior to creation. Brahman 
was one only, without a second. As a matter of fact 
he is not here concerned so much in finding support 
for his theory as in defending it in advance against 
possible attacks. For it might be said against his 
view that if the world eternally forms a part of 
Brahman, whether in manifest or immanifest state. 
Brahman is never Being Only, while this is what some 
Scriptural passages actually teach. As against this 
Ramanuja declares that texts which speak of Brahman 
as Being only in the beginning refer to a state of 
Brahman when the world does not exist except in 
a subtle or potential form, and texts which speak of 
His becoming many refer to the state of Brahman 
in which the world appears in its actual form. By 
recognising these two states of Brahman, Ramanuja 
seeks to ward off possible objections and to press into 
his service texts which describe Brahman as a pure 

p 
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unity as well as texts which regard Him as having 
become a plurahty. ' He accordingly continues, “ Other 
texts, again, aim at teaching that the highest Self 
to whom non-inteUigent and intelligent beings stand 
in the relation of body, and hence of modes, subsists 
in the form of the world, in its causal as well as in its 
effected aspect, and hence speak of the world in this 
its double aspect as that which is (the Real) ; so, e.g., 
‘ Being only this was in the beginning, one only without 
a second — it desired, may I be many, may I grow 
forth,’ etc. . . . (Chand. Up. VI. 2-8) ” — also Taitt. 
Up. II. 6. “ The same process of evolution of names 

and forms is described elsewhere also, ‘ All this was 
then unevolved ; it became evolved by name and 
form ’ (Br. Up. I. 4, 7). The fact is that the highest 
Self is in its causal or in its ‘ effected ’ condition, 
according as it has for its body intelligent and non- 
inteUigent beings either in their subtle or their gross 
state. ... A term which denotes the highest Self 
in its causal condition may therefore be exhibited in 
co-ordination with another term denoting the highest 
Self in its ‘ effected ’ state, both terms being used in 
their primary senses. Brahman, having for its modes 
inteUigent and non-inteUigent things in their gross and 
subtle states, thus constitutes effect and cause ” 
(pp. 140-2). 

In other words, Ramanuja’s teaching, as derived from 
authoritative works, in regard to the relation of 
Brahman to the world, is this : The world, consisting 
of matter and souls is the body of Brahman. He is 
distinct from it and forms its Soul. It is, however, 
not always in its evolved condition for from age to age 
Brahman withdraws the evolved universe into Himself, 
and then it exists in Him only in an undifferentiated 
subtle form. After a time, combining the sotd with 
matter. He again sends out the world of objects and 
souls. The details in this process of emanation of the 
world from Brahman may now be set forth. 
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Creation 

When the time for creation draws near, Brahman, 
who has the world with its distinction of matter and 
souls, within Him in a “ form so extremely subtle that 
it hardly deserves to be called something separate 
from Brahman . . . forms the resolve ‘ May I again 
possess a world-hody constituted by all sentient and 
non-sentient beings, distinguished by names and forms 
as in the previous seon ’ ” (p. 403). This thought or 
will is indicated also by texts which speak of Brahman 
as ‘ brooding ’ prior to creation. “ ‘ Brahman swells 
through brooding ' ; through brooding, i.e., thought 
— in agreement with a later text, ‘ brooding consists 
of thought ’ — Brahman swells, i.e., through thought 
in the form of an intention, viz., ‘ may I become many,’ 
Brahman becomes ready for creation ” (p. 285). This 
brooding, consisting of thought and intention, we may 
here remark, signifies two things with regard to 
Brahman in relation to creation. Brahman creates 
out of free choice, there being no external force 
constraining Him to create. We shall speak of this at 
greater length later. ^ It also signifies that this creation 
upon which Brahman enters entirely according to His 
desire, is not arbitrary and irrational but intelligent 
and rational. What Brahman broods on Ramanuja 
tells us ; “ The ‘ brooding ’ referred to in this text 
denotes knowing, viz., reflection on the shape and 
character of the previous world which Brahman is 
about to reproduce. . . . The meaning therefore is 
that Brahman, having an inward intuition of the 
characteristics of the former world, creates the new- 
world on the same pattern” (p. 405). “When the 
period of a great pralaya draws towards its close, 
the divine supreme Person, remembering the constitu- 
tion of the world previous to the pralaya, and forming 
the vohtion ‘ may I become manifold,’ separates 
into its constituent elements the whole mass of enjo5dng 

'■ See pages 242-245 below. 
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souls and objects of enjoyment ” (pp. 133 and 134). 
Why it is so necessary that Brahman should create 
the new world in accordance with what existed in a 
previous creation, we shall see later. ^ It suffices here 
to have noted that creation is always preceded by 
intention and thought on the part of the Supreme 
Being. 

Brahman, then, having thought, proceeds to create 
the world. This He does by means of Prakrti which, 
rests in Him in subtle undifferentiated form. At this 
stage it begins to acquire the three gunas which it did 
not have in its subtle state. Speaking of these two 
states of Prakrti ; one in which it does not have the 
gunas, and the other in which it comes to be charac- 
terised by them, Ramanuja writes : “ During 2Lpralaya 
it {prakrti) unites itself with Brahman and abides 
in its subtle state, without any distinction of names and 
forms ; it then is called the ‘ Unevolved,’ and by other 
similar names. At the time of creation, on the other 
hand, there reveal themselves in Prakrti Goodness 
and the other gunas, it divides itself according to names 
and forms, and then is called the ‘ evolved,' and so 
on ” (p. 368). In this manner some texts which declare 
that Prakrti is imoriginated are to be reconciled with 
others which teach that Prakrti is originated. 

When Prakrti has acquired its three gunas, creation 
proceeds much as in Saihkhyan philosophy, by the 
mutual influence of matter and soul, but animated 
and controlled at every stage by Brahman. First, 
there is Prakrti with its three gunas, Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas. Then there follow the “ seven Principles 
which are the effects of Prakrti and the causal sub- 
stances of everything else ; these seven are the mahat, 
the ahamkara, the subtle matter {tanmdtra) of sound, 
the subtle matter of touch, the subtle matter of colour, 
the subtle matter of taste, and the subtle matter of 
smell. The ahamkara is threefold, being either modi- 
fied {vaikdrika), or active {taijasa), or the originator 

^ See pp. 244, 245. 262, 263, below. 
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of the elements {bhutddi). The vaikdrika is of sattva- 
nature and the originator of the sense-organs ; the 
bhutddi is of tamas-m.tuTe, and the cause of those 
subtle matters {tanmdtra) which in their turn are the 
cause of the gross elements ; the taijasa is of the 
nature of rajas, and assists the other two. The five 
gross elements are the ether and so on, the five in- 
tellectual senses are hearing and so on ; the five organs 
of action are speech and so on. With the addition of 
the internal organ (manas) these are the sixteen entities 
which are mere effects ” (pp. 480 and 481). It is true 
that Ramanuja gives the above as an account of the 
principles enunciated in Sarhkhyan philosophy. But 
he definitely declares that the Sarhkhyan principles 
are to be accepted, and modified only by the view that 
Brahman underhes aU the processes enumerated in 
Saihkhyan philosophy. “ The Sariraka Sastra (i.e., the 
Vedanta) does not disprove the principles assumed by 
the Sarhkhyas, but merely the view of their not having 
Brahman for their Self ” {p. 531). This is not merely 
the teaching of the Vedanta according to him, but also 
his own view. “ We by no means wish to deny 
unevolved matter and all its effects in themselves, 
but in so far only as they are maintained not to have 
their Self in the Supreme Person. For the fact is that 
they constitute His body and He thus constitutes 
their Self ; and it is only through this their relation 
to Him that the Pradhdna, and so on, are capable 
of accomphshing their several ends. Otherwise the 
different essential natures of them aU could never 
exist — ^nor persist, nor act. It is just on the ground 
of this dependence on the Lord not being acknowledged 
by the Sariikhyas that their system is disproved by 
” (pp. 358 and 359). 

Although in the main Ramanuja accepts the 
Saihkhyan account of the evolution of the universe, 
with the important proviso that Brahman is the 
author, sustainer, and controller of the whole process, 
he sometimes tacks on to this the idea of a Cosmic 
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Egg in which all the elements of matter and souls after 
they have been evolved are combined together, and 
in which is bom the creator-Brahma, who brings about 
the world as we know it. Thus in upholding the 
eternity of the Veda he writes : the Supreme Person 
" emits the entire world just as it had been before, 
from the so-called Mahat down to the Brahman-egg, 
and Hiranyagarbha (Prajapati). Having thereupon 
manifested the Vedas in exactly the same order and 
arrangement they had had before, and having taught 
them to Hiranyagarbha, He entrusts to him the 
new creation of the different classes of beings, gods, 
and so on, just as it was before ; and at the same time 
abides Himself within the world so created as its 
inner Self and Ruler ” (p. 334). For this view he quotes 
as his authority Svet. VI. 18, which rans, ‘ He who first 
creates Brahma and delivers the Vedas to him,’ and 
also cites passages from Manu Smrti and the Puranas, 
which speaks of Brahma being bom in a golden egg, 
or springing out of a lotus from the navel of Narayana 
reposing on the waters (pp. 334 and 335). The 
reason why the various elements when once evolved 
need to combine into an egg he borrows from a Smrti 
text which says, ‘ possessing various powers these 
(elements), being separate from one another, were 
unable to produce creatures without combining. But 
having entered into mutual conjunction they, from the 
Mahat doivTi to individual beings, produce the Brahma 

egg ’ (p. 731)- 

It is significant that, although this doctrine with 
regard to the evolved elements combining to form an 
egg out of which the creator-Brahma is bom to create 
the actual world, is to be found in the Pancaratra 
Saihhitas, as we have already seen, Ramanuja does not 
seek their support. 

With regard to the relation of the Supreme Brahman 
to the creator-Brahma, Ramanuja makes it quite 
plain that Hiranyagarbha the creator-Brahma, is 
only as it were the instrument of the Supreme Being, 
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who dwells within him and uses him even as the soul 
uses the body. So, iiltimately, it is the Supreme 
Brahman who creates. In this connection he says, 
“ A question now arises with regard to the creation 
of the world in its discrete aspect {vyasti) which 
consists in the differentiation of names and forms 
(i.e., individual beings) . Is this latter creation the work 
of Hiranyagarbha only ... or, fundamentally the 
work of the highest Brahman having Hiranyagarbha 
for its body ? . . . The Purvapaksin maintains the 
former alternative. . . . Against this view the Sutra 
declares itself. The differentiation of names and forms 
belongs to . . . the highest Brahman ; since it is 
assigned by Scripture to the latter only. . . . The 
work of differentiating names and forms thus belongs 
to the highest Brahman which has for its body 
Hiranyagarbha. ...” (pp. 578-80). 

Obviously then the theory of world-creation by the 
god Brahma or Hiranyagarbha has little philosophical 
significance in Ramanuja’s system. If the Supreme 
Being Himself creates through Hiranyagarbha, the 
theory of the creator-Brahma may as well be dispensed 
with. But the theory was long in vogue in Pancaratra 
philosophy. It is to be found, as we saw, in the 
Narayaniya, the Pancaratra Saihhitas and the Puranas, 
and Ramanuja saw little reason to discard it, especially 
since he could find evidence for the view outside 
Pancaratra literature. But he could not in the same 
way introduce into his cosmology the Pancaratra 
doctrine of the four vyuhas, Vasudeva, Sarfikarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, for this is entirely 
sectarian, not found outside the Pancaratra fold, and 
Ramanuja wished to make his philosophy as non- 
sectarian and cathohc as possible. Accordingly 
although he speaks approvingly of the Pancaratrins 
(pp. 524-31), he accepts the vyuhas only as forms 
assumed by the Deity out of tenderness to His devotees 
for purposes of worship (pp. 525 and 526), and makes 
no use of the Pancaratra doctrine of the vyuhas as 
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principles through which evolution of the universe 
proceeds. As a matter of fact Ramanuja shows httle 
interest in cosmological speculation, and is willing 
to obtain his information regarding the various stages 
of evolution of the world entirely from second-hand. 
He is merely concerned with pointing out that, what- 
ever order evolution follows, it is Brahman who under- 
Hes it. In this respect he contrasts very strikingly 
with the philosophers of the Saihhitas, who, as we 
saw, promulgated elaborate cosmological doctrines. 
Ramanuja’s interest is too definitely centred round 
the Deity for him to trouble much about the various 
stages through which the world passed before it arrived 
at its present state. Accordingly he accepts in the 
main the Sarhkhyan account, especially as germs of 
that teaching are found in the Upanisads ; but the 
religious character of his thought leads him to see 
God in and through the whole process. 

Little interested as Ramanuja is, in details regarding 
the process of creation, he shows great skill and 
originality in facing problems which arise in connection 
with the relation of the Deity to the universe, implied 
in creation as well as in aU His other deahngs with the 
world. Since the world with aU its change and 
multiciphcity is real, the advaitin’s easy method of 
getting over the difficulty by calling the world an 
illusion is not possible for Ramanuja. Moreover 
the problem is heightened by the fact that according 
to Ramanuja Brahman is highest Self, characterised 
by every perfection. If the Supreme Being is all- 
perfect, and if the world with aU its imperfections is 
real, how are we to xmderstand the relationship between 
Brahman and the world ? Do not the imperfections 
of the world argue imperfections in Brahman, on whom 
it completely depends ? How then do we say that He is 
all-perfect ? Ramanuja reahses that if the rehgious 
view of Brahman is to be maintained, this problem 
more than any other must be faced. He accordingly 
defends his view regarding the relation of the Deity 
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to the world, stated dogmatically and in general 
terms above, always in the light of this one problem. 
We shall do well, therefore, in seeking to give an 
account of Ramanuja’s view regarding the relation 
of the Deity to the world, to make this problem the 
basis also of our exposition. 

Brahman as cause, world as effect 

The fact that Brahman creates the world, as 
described above, estabhshes that Brahman stands in 
causal relationship to the world. In what sense 
Brahman, the perfect One, may stand in causal relation- 
ship to an imperfect world, is what we must consider. 
One fact, however, must first be made clear, although 
it is imphed in the account of creation given above, 
for Ramanuja as a monist is quite emphatic about it, 
viz., that when Brahman creates He does not build 
out of materials existing externally to, and indepen- 
dently of Himself, as an architect builds a house, 
but that He evolves the universe out of Himself. 
This is obviously an inheritance from the Upanisads, 
which often describe the emanation of the xmiverse 
from Brahman on the analogy of the sparks which 
proceed from fire, or the threads which are emitted 
by the spider. He accordingly maintains, in opposition 
to the theistic Sariikhya, which recognises a Supreme 
Being but regards Him as working on given materials, 
that Brahman is not only the operative but also the 
material cause of the universe. “ Prakrti, i.e., the 
material cause, not only the operative cause, is 
Brahman only ; this view being in harmony with the 
promissory declaration and the illustrative instances. 
The promissory declaration is the one referring to the 
knowledge of aU things through the knowledge of one, 

‘ Did you ever ask for that instruction by which that 
which is not heard becomes heard ? ’ etc. (Chand. Up. 
VI. I. 3). And the illustrative instances are those 
which set forth the knowledge of the effect as resulting 
from the knowledge of the cause, ‘ As by one lump of 
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clay there is made known all that is made of clay ; 
as by one nugget of gold, etc. . . (Chand. Up. 
VI. I. 4). If Brahman were merely the operative 
cause of the world, the knowledge of the entire world 
would not result from the knowledge of Brahman ; 
not any more than we know the pot when we know the 
potter ” (p. 398). But, it may be asked, “ how then 
have we to understand texts . . . which declare 
Prakrti to be eternal and the material cause of the 
world ? ” To this Ramanuja replies, “ Prakrti . . . 
in such passages denotes Brahman in its causal phase 
when names and forms are not yet distinguished. 
For a principle independent of Brahman does not 
exist ” (p. 399). “ In addition Scripture directly 

states that Brahman alone is the material as weU as 
the operative cause of the world. ‘ What was the 
wood, what the tree from which they have shaped 
heaven and earth ? . . . Brahman was the wood. 
Brahman the tree from which they shaped heaven and 
earth. . . .’ — Here a question is asked, suggested by 
the ordinary worldly view, as to what was the material 
and the instruments used by Brahman when creating ; 
and the answer . . . declares that Brahman itself is 
the material and the instruments ” (pp. 401 and 402). 

But if Brahman is thus responsible both for the 
form and for the matter of the universe the problem 
of how the perfect Brahman can be the cause of an 
imperfect world arises in aU its bewildering com- 
plexity. Ramanuja imagines his opponent saying, 
" Perception and the other means of knowledge show 
this world with aU its sentient and non-sentient beings 
to be of a non-inteUigent and impure nature, to 
possess none of the qualities of the Lord, and to have 
pain for its very essence ; and such a world totally 
differs in nature from the Brahman, postulated by 
you, which is said to be all-knowing, of supreme 
Lordly power, antagonistic to all evil, enjo5dng 
unbroken uniform blessedness. . . . The generi rule 
is that an effect is non-different in character from its 
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cause ; as, e.g., pots and bracelets are non-different 
in character from their material causes — clay and gold. 
The world cannot, therefore, be the effect of Brahman 
from which it differs in character, and we hence 
conclude that, in agreement with the Samkhya Smrti, 
the Pradhdna which resembles the actual world in 
character must be assumed to be the general cause ” 
(pp. 413 and 414). 

The argument, it wdl be granted, is forceful, and 
Ramanuja therefore examines it closely. In the first 
place, he will not resort to the device of some who, 
when thus driven into a comer, assert that Brahman 
is the cause and the world is really not different from 
Him in character, for potentially it has the same nature 
as Brahman. Such high-handed treatment of facts 
in order to support a theory Ramanuja condemns ; 
“ it might possibly be said that as Brahman is ascer- 
tained from Scripture to be the sole cause of the world, 
it must be admitted that intelligence exists in the world 
also, which is an effect of Brahman. In the same way 
as the consciousness of an inteUigent being is not 
perceived when it is in the states of deep sleep, swoon, 
etc., so the intelligent nature of jars and the like also 
is not observed, ^though it really exists ; and it is 
this very difference of manifestation and non-manifes- 
tation of intelligence on which the distinction of 
intelligent and non-intelhgent beings depends. But 
to this we reply that permanent non-perception of 
intefiigence proves its non-existence. This considera- 
tion ^so refutes the hypothesis of things commonly 
called non-intelhgent possessing the power of poten- 
tiality of consciousness. For if you maintain that a 
thing possesses the power of producing an effect while 
that effect is never and nowhere seen to be produced 
by it, you may as well proclaim at a meeting of sons 
of barren women that their mothers possess eminent 
procreative power ” (p. 415). No, Ramanuja will not 
escape from the difficulty of explaining how there can 
be any causal relation between two things so different 
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from each other as Brahman and the world, by means 
of this subterfuge. He will face the objection squarely, 
and in order to do so begins by asking, “ What sameness 
of character, again, of causal substance and effects, 
have you in mind when you maintain that from the 
absence of such sameness it follows that Brahman 
cannot be proved to be the material cause of the 
world ? It cannot be complete sameness of all attri- 
butes, because in that case the relation of cause and 
effect (which after all requires some difference) could not 
be estabhshed. For we do not observe that in pots and 
jars which are fashioned out of a lump of clay there 
persists the quality of ‘ being a lump ’ which belongs 
to the causal substance. And should you say that it 
suffices there should be equality in some or any 
attribute, we point out that such is actually the case 
with regard to Brahman and the world, both of which 
have the attribute of ‘ existence ’ and others ” (pp. 
415 and 416). Ramanuja is aware that if the objection 
is to be taken seriously it should not be understood 
in this form, in which it is so easily refuted ; and he 
accordingly proceeds to make clear the real force of the 
opponent’s contention. “ The true state of the case 
is rather as follows. There is equahty of nature be- 
tween an effect and a cause, in that sense that those 
essential characteristics by which the causal substance 
distinguishes itself from other things persist in its 
effects also ; those characteristic features, e.g., which 
distinguish gold from clay and other materials, persist 
also in things made of gold — bracelets and the hke. 
But applying this consideration to Brahman and the 
world we find that Brahman’s essential nature is to be 
antagonistic to all evil, and to consist of knowledge, 
bliss and power, while the world’s essential nature is 
to be the opposite of all this. Brahman cannot, 
therefore, be the material cause of the world ” (p.416). 

To the objection stated thus, Ramanuja points out 
that it may be replied “ that even things of different 
essential characteristics stand to each other in the 
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relation of cause and effect. From man, e.g., who is 
a sentient being, there spring nails, teeth and hair 
which are non-sentient things ; the sentient scorpion 
springs from non-sentient dung ; and non-sentient 
threads proceed from the sentient spider.” This 
reply, however, he says, may be regarded as invahd, 
" for in the instances quoted the relation of cause and 
effect rests on the non-sentient elements only (i.e., 
it is only the non-sentient matter of the body which 
produces nails, etc.) ” (p. 416). But even conceding 
this, Ramanuja points out that cases may be found 
of causal substances which differ even in essential 
characteristics from their ehects. “ The assertion 
that Brahman cannot be the material cause of the 
world because the latter differs from it in essential 
nature, is xmfoimded ; since it is a matter of observa- 
tion that even things of different nature stand to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect. For it is 
observed that from honey and similar substances 
there originate worms and other httle animals. — But 
it has been said above that in those cases there is same- 
ness of nature, in so far as the relation of cause and 
effect holds good only between the non-intelligent 
elements in both ! — This assertion was indeed made, 
but it does not suffice to prove that equality of char- 
acter between cause and effect which you have in view. 
For, being apprehensive that from the demand of 
equality of character in some point or other only it 
would foUow that, as aU things have certain charac- 
teristics in common, anything might originate from 
anything, you have declared that the equahty of 
character necessary for the relation of cause and effect 
is constituted by the persistence, in the effect, of those 
characteristic points which differentiate the cause from 
other things. But it is evident that this restrictive 
rule does not hold good in the case of the origination 
of worms and the hke from honey and so on ; and 
hence it is not unreasonable to assume that the world 
also, although differing in character from Brahman, 
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may originate from the latter. For in the case of 
worms originating from honey, scorpions from dimg, 
etc., we do not observe — ^what indeed we do observe 
in certain other cases, as of pots made of clay, orna- 
ments made of gold — ^that the special characteristics 
distinguishing the causal substance from other things 
persist in the effects also ” (pp. 417 and 418). Hence 
Ramanuja declares that it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that the world, though differing in character 
from Brahman, may proceed from Him. 

“ But an objection is raised, if Brahman, the cause, 
differs in nature from the effect, viz., the world, this 
means that cause and effect are separate things, and 
that hence the effect does not exist in the cause, i.e.. 
Brahman ” ; and we may as weU say “ that the world 
originates from what has no existence. — Not so, we 
reply. For what the preceding Sutra has laid down is 
merely the denial of an absolute rule demanding that 
cause and effect should be of the same nature ; it 
was not asserted that the effect is a thing altogether 
different and separate from the cause. We by no 
means abandon our tenet that Brahman the cause 
modifies itself so as to assume the form of a world 
differing from it in character. For such is the case 
with the honey and the worms also. There is difference 
of characteristics, but — as in the case of gold and 
golden bracelets there is oneness of substance ” (pp. 
418 and 419). 

That the world is different in character from 
Brahman, who is postulated as its cause, is obvious ; 
but that the world is one in substance with Brahman 
is not so evident. It is as a matter of fact the point 
in dispute, for does it not foUow that if the world is 
one in substance with Brahman, then aU the imper- 
fections of the world are reaUy the imperfections of 
Brahman ? Ramanuja is aware of the difficulty, and 
he states it in the form of an objection that he must 
face. “ If we accept the doctrine of the oneness of 
substance of cause and effect, then absorption, creation. 
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etc., of the world would connect themselves with 
Brahman, and the latter would thus be effected by all 
the imperfections of its effect ; in the same way as aU 
the attributes of the . bracelet are present in the gold 
also ” (p. 419). It remains therefore to enquire in 
what sense we may say that the world is one with 
Brahman, its cause. It is obvious that in order to 
find an answer we must analyse the causal relationship 
which we postulate between Brahman and the world. 
Ramanuja accordingly devotes several pages to a 
discussion of the causal principle, examining the 
theories propounded by various schools of thought 
(cf. pp. 430-4 ; 445-7), and concludes with a statement 
of his own view, which is that the effect is nothing 
but the causal substance which has passed from one 
state of existence to another. Thus the effect, e.g. jar, is 
the causal substance, clay, which has assumed another 
condition of existence than that of mere clay. It 
is one in substance with clay, and yet it has attributes 
which are different from those of clay in its causal 
state. For purposes of activity, so Ramanuja tells 
us, “ the material clay . . . touches (enters into 
contact with) an effect {vikdra), i.e., a particular make 
or configuration, distinguished by having a broad 
bottom and resembhng the shape of a beUy, and a 
special name ndmadheya), viz., pitcher, and so on, 
which is apphed to that effect ; or, to put it differently, 
to the end that certain activities may be accomphshed, 
the substance clay receives a new configuration and a 
new name. Hence jars and other things of clay are 
clay {mrttikd), i.e., are of the substance of clay, only 
. . . only [eva] because the effects are not known as 
different substances. One and the same substance 
therefore, such as clay or gold, gives occasion for differ- 
ent ideas and words only as it assumes different 
configurations ; just as we observe that one and the 
same Devadatta becomes the object of different ideas 
and terms, and gives rise to different effects, according 
to the different stages of hfe — ^youth, old age, etc. — 
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which he has reached ” (pp. 454 and 455). The effect 
therefore is one in substance with the cause in the sense 
that it is potentially contained in the causal substance 
as a state which this substance is capable of assuming. 
This then is the hght which we derive regarding the 
nature of the unity which exists between cause and 
effect. 

But before we apply this result to the case of 
Brahman in relation to the world, we may note a 
significant point in regard to the last sentence of the 
passage just cited, for Ramanuja there introduces into 
the idea of cause the concept of growth borrowed 
from the organic world. He finds that the relationship 
between clay and jar, w'hile illustrating his point that 
the effect is one in substance with the cause, fails in 
one important particular when considered in the hght 
of what he is wishing to estabhsh with regard to the 
relationship between Brahman and the world. For 
clay is only the material cause of the jar, and it requires 
the external agency of a potter to give it the form 
of a jar. Such external agency cannot, of course, 
exist in the case of Brahman in relation to the world. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, if we would understand 
all that is imphed in regarding Brahman as the cause 
of the world, to pass from the mechanical or inorganic 
to the vital or organic realm for our illustration. 
“ The case of the cause and the effect is thus analogous 
to that of the child and youth : the word ‘ effect ’ 
denotes nothing else but the causal substance which 
has passed over into a different condition ” (pp. 463 4). 

Applying then the result of our investigation of 
clay as standing in causal relation to the jar, and 
of the child in causal relation to the youth, it would seem 
that Brahman as the cause of the world must be 
thought to be one in substance with the world in the 
sense that He holds the w^orld within Himself in 
potential form, and that creation is only the passing 
over of Brahman from one state of existence, where the 
world exists potentially, into another state of existence. 
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where the world exists actually, much as a child passes 
over from childhood to manhood when its potentialities 
become actualised. The crudities of a theory of 
creation, according to which the Deity first exists 
by Himself, and then sudednly by a mere fiat of His 
wifi, brings about the world, as it were, from nowhere, 
are thus avoided, and it is shown at the same time 
in what sense the world is one with Brahman. " It 
is in this way that we prove . . . that the world is 
non-different from the universal cause, i.e., the highest 
Brahman. Brahman only, having the aggregate of 
sentient and non-sentient beings for its body and hence 
for its modes {prakdra), is denoted by all words what- 
soever. The body of this Brahman is sometimes 
constituted by sentient and non-sentient beings in 
their subtle state, when — just owing to that subtle 
state — they are incapable of being (conceived and) 
designated as apart from Brahman whose body they 
form : Brahman is then in its so-called caus^ con- 
dition. At other times the body of Brahman is 
constituted by aU sentient and non-sentient beings in 
their gross, manifest state, owing to which they admit 
of being thought and spoken of as having distinct 
names and forms : Brahman then is in its ‘ effected ’ 
state. The effect, i.e., the world, is thus seen to be 
non-different from the cause, i.e., the Highest 
Brahman ” (pp. 58 and 59). Ramanuja is thus 
convinced that, however much the world may differ 
in character from Brahman, it must, if Scriptural 
teaching regarding Brahman as its cause be true, 
be one in substance with Him, in the sense that it 
exists potentially within Him as a state which He is 
capable of assuming. The world as effect is Brahman 
who has actualised this potentiahty. 

But it may be said that if the world is thus a form 
which Brahman assumes, all the imperfections of the 
world must belong to Him. To this Ramanuja 
rephes, as w^e noted, that it is not necessary for the 
causal substance to have the same characteristics 

0 
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as its effect, for a worm may arise from honey. Thus 
he sees no difficulty in thinking that the world is one 
in substance with Brahman as its cause, and yet also 
different from Him in character as effect. 

We have spoken loosely, in the foregoing, of Brahman 
‘ assuming ' the form of the world, or of His ' passing 
over ’ from one state of existence to another. We have 
now to enquire what exactly this imphes with regard 
to the change undergone by Brahman in effecting the 
world. To do this, we shaU have to make a dis- 
tinction in the nature of Brahman, and conceive Him 
from this point of view as having two essential aspects, 
viz., body and soul, the soul representing His own 
perfect nature and the body that part of Him which is 
the world. 

Brahman as Soul, world as body 

There is abundant evidence in the Upanisads, as 
we saw, for the view that Brahman pervades the world 
as the soul pervades the body. The classical formula- 
tion of the view is to be found, as already noted, in 
the Antaryamin Brahmana of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. Moreover it was a common assumption, 
even at the time of Yajnavalkya and Ajatasatru, that 
the soul is a conscious principle which is essentially 
different from the body which it inhabits. As specu- 
lation advanced, we saw that the later thinkers of the 
Upanisads tended increasingly, in the fight of the 
imperfections of embodied existence, to distinguish 
Brahman who pervades it as something quite distinct 
from it and uncontaminated by the imperfections 
of that which He pervades. Moreover the germs of 
Sarhkhyan philosophy which sets body in opposition 
to soul, are to be found, as we saw, in some of the 
later Upanisads and the sharp distinction which it 
makes between body and soul is taught in the 
Bhagavadgita, as weU as in Paficaratra literature. 
All this could be used profitably by Ramanuja to 
show how Brahman may be one with the world without 
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thereby being involved in its imperfections. He 
accordingly seizes upon this idea to explain how 
Brahman may be related to the change that is imphed 
in the creation and reabsorption of the world. The 
difficulty to be faced is this : “it appears that Brahman 
is essentially free from even a shadow of all the im- 
perfections which afflict ah. sentient and non-sentient 
beings, and has for its only characteristics absolutely 
supreme bhss and knowledge. How then is it possible 
that this Brahman should . . . actually became mani- 
fold, by appearing in the form of a world comprising 
various sentient and non-sentient beings — aU of which 
are the abodes of all kinds of imperfections and 
afflictions ? ” (p. 402). How in other words are we 
to rmderstand the change whereby the perfect Brahman 
becomes the imperfect world ? 

Ramanuja rephes : “ The modification taught in 
our system is not such as to introduce imperfections 
into the highest Brahman, on the contrary it confers 
on it hmitless glory. For our teaching as to Brahman's 
modification is as follows. Brahman — essentially 
antagonistic to aU evil, of rmiform goodness, differing 
in nature from aU beings other than itself, all-knowing, 
endowed with the power of immediately realising ^ 
its purposes, in eternal possession of all it wishes for, 
supremely blessed — has for its body the entire imiverse, 
with aU its sentient and non-sentient beings . . . and 
constitutes the Self of the Universe. Now, when this 
world which forms Brahman’s body has been gradually 
reabsorbed into Brahman, each constituent element 
being refunded into its immediate cause, so that in 
the end there remains only the highly subtle, elemen- 
tary matter which Scripture calls Darkness ; and when 
this so-called Darkness itself, by assuming a form so 
extremely subtle that it harffly deserves to be called 
something separate from Brahman, of which it con- 
stitutes the body, has become one with Brahman ; 
then Brahman invested vdth this ultra-subtle body 
forms the resolve, ‘ May I again possess a world-body 
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constituted by all sentient and non-sentient beings 
distinguished by names and forms just as in the 
previous aeon,’ and modifies (parindmayati) itself by 
gradually evolving the world-body in the inverse 
order in which reabsorption had taken place ” (pp. 

402-3). 

The idea of Brahman modifying Himself to become 
manifold is not new. Ramanuja bases his view chiefly 
on the Taittiriya passage which declares regarding 
Brahman that ' He desired, may I be many, may I 
grow forth.’ He brooded over himself, and having 
thus brooded, he sent forth all whatever there is. 
Having sent forth he entered it. Having entered it 
he became sat and tyat, defined and undefined . . . 
real and unreal.’ This certainly imphes a great 
deal of modifying activity on the part of Brahman. 
But what is not found in this passage, and what 
Ramanuja chiefly deserves credit for is to apply this 
doctrine of modification in such a way as to show how 
in aU this modification the perfect nature of Brahman 
remains ever the same. He does this by bringing the 
sharp distinction which, as we have seen, philosophers 
through several centuries were in the habit of making 
between body and soul, to bear upon the Taittiriya 
doctrine of modification. “ The sense of the Taittiriya 
text therefore is as follows. The highest self, which 
in itself is of the nature of imhmited knowledge and 
bliss, has for its body all sentient and non-sentient 
beings . . . in so subtle a form that they may be called 
non-existing ; and as they are his body he may be said 
to consist of them {tan-may a). Then . . . he, by a 
series of steps beginning with Prakrti and the aggregate 
of sotfls and leading down to the elements in their gross 
state, so modifies himself as to have those elements 
for his body — when he is said to consist of them — 
and thus appears in the form of our world. . . . When 

* Perhaps this word may be better translated in the light of its context 
as “ possessed of them,” i.e., the perfect Brahman possesses the elements of 
the world in a subtle form, his own nature being different from theirs. 
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the text says that the Self having entered into it 
became sat and tyat, the meaning is that the highest 
Self, which in its causal state had been the universal 
Self, abides, in its effected state also, as the Self of the 
different substances undergoing changes and thus 
becomes this and that ” (p. 405). It is significant that 
thus he systematically reads into the Taittiriya 
doctrine of modification the distinction between body 
and self. Why he does so is obvious from the sentences 
which immediately follow. “ While the highest Self 
thus undergoes a change — in the form of a world 
comprising the whole aggregate of sentient and non- 
sentient beings — all imperfection and suffering are 
hmited to the sentient beings constituting part of its 
body, and aU change is restricted to the non-sentient 
things which constitute another part. The highest 
Self is effected in that sense only that it is the irihng 
principle, and hence the Self, of matter and souls in 
their gross or evolved state ; but just on account of 
being this, viz., their inner Ruler and Self, it is in no 
way touched by their imperfections and changes ” 
(pp. 405 and 406). 

The one Brahman, then, when considered in relation 
to the modification that is necessary for effecting the 
world, is found to disclose a distinction within itself, 
namely, the distinction of body and soul, the body 
representing the changing imperfect element in 
Brahman, the soul representing His unchanging 
essential nature, which remains ever perfect. All 
the modification that is tmdergone by Brahman in 
effecting the world is merely a modification, as it were, 
in His body, which passes from a subtle to a gross 
state. But this modification leaves His soul, i.e.. 
His own essential nature, entirely untouched. In a 
true sense, therefore. Brahman Himself, i.e.. His own 
essential nature, remains unmodified in all the modifica- 
tion that is undergone by the world in creation and 
reabsorption. In Ramanuja’s day, owing to the sharp 
distinction which philosophers were wont to make 
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between body and soul, there could be little objection 
to the view that while the body or the world undergoes 
changes, the soul or Brahman in His essential nature, 
remains unchanged. 

But while the distinction of body and soul is helpful 
as suggesting a way of thinking of Brahman in relation 
to the changes imphed in the creation and reabsorption 
of the world, there are certain ideas long associated 
with the body in Indian thought, which compel 
Ramanuja to make clear what exactly he means by 
regarding Brahman as possessed of a body. If we 
follow him in this, we shall be able to go behind 
Ramanuja’s metaphor of body and soul and gain a 
clearer understanding of his conception of the relation 
of Brahman to the world. As usual, he states his 
problem in the form of an objection raised by an oppon- 
ent who declares ; “ It is not, we say, possible that the 
intelligent and non-inteUigent beings together should 
constitute the body of Brahman. For a body is a 
particular aggregate of earth and the other elements, 
depending for its subsistence on vital breath ivith its 
five modifications, and serving as an abode to the sense- 
organs which mediate the experiences of pleasure and 
pain retributive of former works : such is in Vedic 
and wordly speech the sense connected with the term 
‘ body.’ But numerous Vedic texts . . . declare that 
the highest Self is free from karman and the enjo5nnent 
of its fruits, is not capable of enjoyment dependent 
on sense-organs, and has no fife dependent on breath : 
whence it follows that he cannot have a body constituted 
by all the non-sentient and sentient beings ” (p. 420). 
To this Ramanuja rephes, “ In ordinary language the 
word ‘ body ’ is not, like words such as jar, limited 
in its denotation to things of one definite make or 
character, but is observed to be apphed directly (not 
only secondarily or metaphorically) to things of 
altogether difierent make emd characteristics — such 
as worms, insects, moths, snakes, man, four-footed 
animals, and so on. We must therefore aim at giving 
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a definition of the word that is in agreement with 
general use. The definitions given by the Purvapaksin 
(opponent) — ' a body is that which causes the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit of actions,' etc. — do not fulfil thrs 
requirement ; for they do not take in such things as 
earth and the like which the texts declare to be the 
body of the Lord. And further they do not take in 
those bodily forms which the Lord assumes according 
to his wish, nor the bodily forms released souls may 
assume, according to ‘ He is one,’ etc. (Chand. Up. 
VII. 262) ; for none of those embodiments subserve 
the fruition of the results of actions. And further, 
the bodily forms which the Supreme Person assumes 
at wish are not special combinations of earth and the 
other elements ; for Smrti says, ‘ The body of that 
highest Self is not made from a combination of the 
elements.’ It thus appears that it is also too narrow 
a definition to say that a body is a combination of the 
different elements. Again, to say that a body is that, 
the life of which depends on the vital breath with its 
five modifications is also too narrow, viz., in respect 
of plants ; for although vital air is present in plants, 
it does not in them support the body by appearing in 
five special forms. Nor again does it answer to 
define a body as either the abode of the sense-organs 
or as the cause of pleasure and pain ; for neither 
of these definitions takes in the bodies of stone or wood 
which were bestowed on Ahalya and other persons in 
accordance with their deeds. We are thus led to adopt 
the following definition — Any substance which a 
sentient soul is capable of completely controlling and 
supporting for its own purposes, and which stands 
to the soul in an entirely subordinate relation, is the 
body of that soul. ... In this sense then, all sentient 
and non-sentient beings together constitute the body 
of the Supreme Person, for they are completely 
controlled and supported by him for his own ends, 
and are absolutely subordinate to him ” (pp. 423 and 
424) In the fight of this definition we are enabled 
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to see what exactly Ramanuja means by regarding the 
world as the ‘ body ' of Brahman. It is something 
which Brahman, while abiding in His own essenti^ 
and perfect nature, controls and sustains for His own 
ends. The world is thus quite distinct from Brahman. 
Creation and absorption affect the world, but His own 
essential nature remains unmodified. 

Not only does the distinction between body and 
soul thus help us to understand how the world may 
undergo change and modification in creation and re- 
absorption, without Brahman’s essential nature being 
involved therein, but it also serves to show, as 
Ramanuja’s definition of ' body ’ makes clear, how 
completely the world is dependent on Brahman. 
So absolute and vital does the dependence of the body 
on the soul seem to Ramanuja that, as we shall now 
see, he declares that the relation of body to soul is 
the same as the relation of attribute or mode to 
substance. 

Brahman as substance, world as attribute or mode 

Here we come upon Ramanuja’s own distinctive 
view of the relation in which Brahman stands to the 
world. That Brahman is cause, and the world is 
effect was, we may say, the first philosophical con- 
ception of Brahman’s relation to the world. The 
earhest cosmogonies, it will be remembered, were 
concerned with the question. Whence came all this ? 
And the answer of the Upanisads in the main was. 
Brahman is the cause. Similarly the view that Brahman 
is the soul and the world His body, is one which, 
as we have seen, can claim long descent, going back 
at least to a time as remote as that of the Antaryamin 
Brahmana of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. Ramanuja, 
we noted, adopts both these ways of thinking of 
Brahman’s relation to the world, and defends them 
chiefly in the light of the fact that, while Brahman, 
according to him, is a perfect being, the world is 
characterised by imperfection. But the view which 
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may be said to represent his own contribution to a 
conception of Brahman’s relation to the world is that 
Brahman stands to the world as substance stands to 
attribute. In criticising the advaitin’s view of sub- 
stance as pure Being, we saw how Ramanuja came to 
the conclusion that any substance of which we know 
anything in experience is always characterised by 
differences, and against the Bhedabhedavadin he found 
that these differences were real differences which never- 
theless were somehow held together in the rmity 
of the substance. Here then we find, even within 
the realm of everyday experience, a unity which holds 
together and supports real differences, and it is pre- 
cisely such a unity that Brahman must be in relation 
to the diversity of the world, for we have found that 
the Scriptures teach that Brahman is one, and yet 
that He is the cause and the soul of the many, which 
are different from Him in character. Hence we may 
think that Brahman is the Substance of which the world 
is an attribute. The difference of the world from 
Brahman, and at the same time its complete depen- 
dence on Him, will thus be explicable. Accordingly 
Ramanuja maintains, as we sh^ see, that the world 
is an attribute or mode of Brahman. 

But before we do this, it is necessary to show that 
even the relationship which we in accordance with 
Scriptural teaching have postulated between Brahman 
and the world — viz., that Brahman is the cause and 
the soul of the world — ultimately 'reduces itself to the 
relation of substance to attribute, and in that finds 
its explanation. This is easily done with regard to 
causal relationship, for did not our analysis of causal 
connection show that the effect is nothing but the 
causal substance which has passed from one state or 
mode of existence to another ? The effect jar, we saw, 
is nothing more than a mode or modification of the 
causal substance, clay ; so that in the end what we 
find to happen when an effect is, as we say, produced 
by or originated from a cause is that a substance now 
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characterised by a certain attribute, state or mode of 
existence assumes another attribute, state or mode of 
existence, which it always held potentially within 
itself. “ A substance enters into different states in 
succession ; what passes away is the substance in its 
previous states, what originates is the substance in its 
subsequent states. As thus the substance in all its 
states has being, there is nothing irrational in the 
satkdrya theory ” (p. 456), which is the theory just 
expounded, according to which the effect is uot hirig 
more than a mode of the casual substance. 

Not only does the relation of effect to cause reduce 
itself thus to the relation of attribute or mode to 
substance, but so also does the relation of body to 
soul ; for what after all is a body but a state or con- 
dition assumed by a soul ? It is so completely de- 
pendent on the soul that it ceases to exist when separ- 
ated from the soul, even as an attribute or mode ceases 
to exist except when supported by the substance to 
which it belongs. It thus proclaims itself to be 
nothing but a mode or attribute of the soul. So 
Ramanuja writes, “ The relation of bodies to the self 
is strictly analogous to that of class characteristics 
and qualities to the substances in which they inhere ; 
for it is the self only which is their substance and their 
final cause {;prayojana), and they are modes of the self. 
That the self only is their substrate appears from the 
fact that when the self separates itself from the body 
the latter perishes ; that the self alone is their final 
cause, appears from the fact that they exist to the end 
that the fruits of the actions of the self may be enjoyed ; 
and they are modes of the self appears from the fact 
that they are mere attributes of the Self manifesting 
itself as god, man or the hke ” (pp. 136 and 137). 
But to this an objection is raised. It is said that the 
body cannot be an attribute or mode of the soul, 
for if it were so, it would, even as an attribute, be 
apprehended only along with the substrate to which 
it belongs ; but as a matter of fact we apprehend the 
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body by itself, and this would never be possible if it 
were a mere attribute. “ If it is supposed that . . . 
the body of a man, god, etc., stands towards the self 
in the relation of a mode, in the same way as . . . the 
generic characteristic and the quality stand in the 
relation of modes to the substances to which they are 
grammatically co-ordinated ; then there woxild neces- 
sarily be simultaneous cognition of the generic character 
and the individual. But as a matter of fact this is not 
the case ; we do not necessarily observe a human, 
divine, or animal body together with the self ” (p. 136). 

Ramanuja has httle difi&culty in meeting this 
objection. He points out that we do apprehend the 
self of a human being when we apprehend his body, 
our reason for thinking that we do not is that the self 
is not an object that can be perceived by the eye. 
" That class characteristics and individuals are in- 
variably observed together, is due to the fact of both 
being objects of visual perception ; the self, on the other 
hand, is not such, and hence is not apprehended by 
the eye, while the body is so apprehended. . . . 
That two things are invariably perceived together, 
depends, as already observed, on their being appre- 
hended by means of the same apparatus, visual or 
otherwise. Earth is naturally connected \vith smell, 
taste, and so on, and yet these quahties are not per- 
ceived by the eye ; in the same way the eye which 
perceives the body does not perceive that essential 
characteristic of the body which consists in its being 
mere mode of the self ; the reason of the difference 
being that the eye has no capacity to apprehend the 
self. But this does not imply that the body does not 
possess that essential nature ” (p. 137). We must 
conclude, therefore, that since the body is completely 
dependent on the soul, and caimot exist except in 
relation to the latter, it is only the mode or attribute 
of the soul. 

But to this it may be objected that one thing caimot 
be regarded as an attribute of another. Ramanuja, 
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it will be remembered, anticipated this objection, and 
told us that although ‘ attribute ’ is usually understood 
to refer only to qu^ities, not to things, things may also 
be regarded as attributes if they completely depend 
on something else for their existence. If we restrict 
the word attribute, as in general use, to abstract 
quahties, we shall understand Ramanuja’s meaning 
best if in Spinozistic fashion we speak of objects which 
are entirely dependent on something else for their 
existence as modes (or concrete attributes). 

We are now ready to apply the results of our in- 
vestigation to the case of the relationship between 
Brahman and the world. The effect, we found, was 
nothing but a mode of the causal substance ; the body 
also, we have just seen, is nothing but a mode of the 
self. Hence it follows that aU Scriptural teaching 
with regard to Brahman as cause and the world as 
effect, or of Brahman as soul and the world as body, 
imply in the end that Brahman is Substance and the 
world is His mode. “ All things thus are predicative 
to, or modes of, Paramaptirusa ; hence Paramapunisa 
alone exists (the substans), adjectivated by everything 
else. AU terms are thus connotations of Him by the 
rule of Sdmdnddhikaranya, or the rule which expresses 
the inseparable relation existing between substance 
and attribute, or the invariable co-existence of subject 
and predicate.” 

But, it may now be asked, if the world is a mode of 
Brahman, how can imperfection exist in the world 
without affecting the nature of Brahman ? The 
answer is easy. Ramanuja provided for it in his 
definition of attribute in relation to substance. 
“ Wherever we cognise the relation of distinguishing 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two 
clearly present themselves to our mind as absolutely 
different ” (pp. 42 and 43). The difference in charac- 
teristics of the mode from the substance therefore 
need not alarm us, for that, Ramanuja assures us, is 

* Bhg. Bh. VII. 7. Govindacaxya's translation, p. 236. 
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qmte the usual characteristic of modes. What makes 
a thing a mode is not sameness of character with the 
substance to which it belongs, but as we have seen 
complete dependence ; and that, it cannot be denied, 
is precisely the relation in which, according to the 
Scriptures, the world stands to Brahman. “ From 
aU this it follows that the entire aggregate of things, 
intelligent and non-intelligent, has its Self in Brahman 
in so far as it constitutes Brahman’s body ; and as thus, 
the whole world different from Brahman derives its 
substantial being only from constituting Brahman’s 
body, any term denoting the world or something in it 
conveys a meaning which has its proper consummation 
in Brahman only : in other words aU terms whatsoever 
denote Brahman in so far as distinguished by the 
different things which we associate with those terms ” 
(P- 134)- 

“ This being so, it appears that those as well who hold 
the theory of the absolute unity of one non-differenced 
substance as those who teach the doctrine of bhedd- 
bheda (co-existing difference and non-difference), and 
those who teach the absolute difference of several 
substances, give up all those scriptural texts which 
teach that &ahman is the imiversal self ” (p. 134). 
The fact that the Scriptures proclaim " that the entire 
world forms the body of Brahman ” (p. 135) shows 
that they teach that the plurality of the world, though 
differing from Him in character, is completely depen- 
dent on Him. and stands to Hhm in the relation of 
mode. For as genus {jdti) and quality (gima), so 
substance {dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes {vises ana), in so far namely 
as they constitute the body of something else ” 
(p. 135). All intelligent and non-inteUigent beings 
are thus mere modes of the highest Brahman, and have 
reality thereby only ” (p. 138). 

Thus starting from the view that Brahman is the 
cause of the world, we found it necessary in the light 
of the modification that is required for the cause to 
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pass into the effect, to make a distinction within the 
nature of Brahman in His causal aspect, and to restrict 
change and imperfection to one aspect of Him, which 
we called His body, and to regard the other aspect 
of Him which is unchanging and perfect and may be 
said to represent His own essential nature, as His 
soul. But even this, we found, was not entirely 
satisfactory owing to certain ideas associated with 
body. Ultimately therefore we were led to regard 
Brahman as the unitary Substance on whom the 
world completely depends for its existence, different 
though it is from Him in character. In this sense 
it is an attribute or mode of Brahman. Brahman 
holds the world within Himself as something quite 
distinct from His own essential nature, even as a 
substance holds within itself the mode or attribute 
which is quite distinct from itself ; and even as' a 
substance passes from one mode of existence to another, 
so the Supreme Brahman passes from a state of exist- 
ence in which the world exists in a subtle form to 
another state in which it exists in its ‘ effected ’ form. 
W hether in manifest or unmanifest form, whether in 
creation or reabsorption, the world is distinct from 
Brahman, but completely dependent on Him. He is 
therefore the one Substance, self-dependent and 
supreme, and aU else is but a mode of Him. 


Brahman in relation to Matter {Prakrti) 

Having thus described in general terms the relation 
in which Brahman stands to the world, we may consider 
one or two special problems that arise in connection 
with Brahman’s relation to the world. The world, 
we have already noted, is according to Ramanuja 
composed of matter and souls. The special relation- 
ship which Brahman bears to souls wiU 1^ considered in 
the chapter that follows. Here we must bring together 
Ramanuja’s teaching with regard to Brahman’s re- 
lation to matter or the non-sentient world, considered 
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from the point of view of the characteristics peculiar 
to Prakrti. 

We have already seen that Prakrti is a principle 
which Brahman employs in creation. It is that which 
produces manifold and wonderful effects under the 
supervision of the Lord. This is the teaching of the 
Svetasvatara, the Bhagavadgita and the PMcaratra 
Saihhitas, and Ramanuja accepts it. Prakrti then is 
essentially the principle of change and differentiation. 
It is capable of passing from one form to another, all 
equally perishable and non-permanent. Accordingly 
it may be said to have no true being. “ Non-inteUigent 
matter, as entering into various states of a non- 
permanent nature, is called ‘ non-being.' . . . We say 
‘ it is ’ of that thing which is of a permanently uniform 
nature, not connected with the idea of beginning, 
middle and end, and which hence never becomes the 
object of the notion of non-existence ; while we say 
‘ it is not ’ of non-inteUigent matter which constantly 
passes over into different states, each later state being 
out of connection with the earher state " (p. 128). 
" By ‘ that which is not ’ or ‘ which is untrue,' we have 
to understand . . . that which has no true being, 
in so far as it is changeable and perishable. ... Of 
this character is all non-intelligent matter. . . . ‘ Non- 
being ' we may call it, in so far as while it is observed 
at a certain moment in a certain form it is at some 
other moment observed in a different condition ” 
(p. 129). Prakrti, then, is not non-being in the sense 
that it does not exist, but in the sense that it is ever 
changeful, and that its forms are never permanent. 
Even the three gunas of which Prakrti is ultimately 
composed are lost, as we saw, when it passes into 
its subtle state of union with Brahman during the 
period of absorption. Hence it is capable of complete 
modification, and its very nature is change. 

Besides this, a characteristic which Ramanuja 
associates with Prakrti is that it is evil in the sense that 
it is the principle of pleasure and pain meted out to a 
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soul bound to worldly existence as the result of its 
acts. It is hence spoken of as " the object of fruition ” 
(p. 299). It is the sweet fruit which the embodied 
soul, compared in the Mundaka and Svetasvatara 
Upanisads to a bird, eats, immersed in grief. So at 
any rate Ramanuja understands the metaphor of the 
two birds (p. 299). The Svetasvatara and the Bhaga- 
vadgita teach that Prakrti is a principle whereby the 
soul is made to reap the fruits of its acts, and Ramanuja 
bases his view chiefly on their authority, “ ‘ There 
are two unborn ones, the one knowing and a lord, the 
other without knowledge and lordly power ; there is 
the one unborn female on whom the enjoyment of all 
enjoyers depends ’ (Svet. I. 9). ‘ The soul abiding 

in nature experiences the qualities derived from 
Nature, the reason being its connection with the 
qualities in its births in good and evil wombs ’ (Bhg. 
XIII. 20 and 21) ” (pp. 364 and 365). By the qualities 
which Prakrti produces as the result of the deeds of 
souls, it further binds the souls to action and hence 
to worldly existence. Thus in commenting on the 
passage from the Bhagavadgita above cited, Ramanuja 
writes, “ This soul, bom in a series of retrospective 
births among devas, man, etc. — all variations of matter 
— forms — delights ingMwa-sated pleasures, etc., varying 
in their sattvika and other characteristics according 
to the incidents of such births ; and in so doing 
laimches into activities, good or evil, in order to procure 
for itself such pleasures. In order then to reap the 
fruits of such good or evil acts, it is inevitably bora 
again in good or evil w'ombs (respectively). Bom, he 
acts again ; acting he is born again.” ^ Prakrti thus 
metes out to souls the fruits of their acts, and in so 
doing binds them ever more to the world of sarhsdric 
existence. 

These then are according to Ramanuja the two chief 
characteristics of Prakrti. It is the seat of all change, 
and it is intrinsically connected with karma. 

‘ Page 431 Govindacarya’s translation. 
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In the light of these characteristics of Prakrti, it is 
necessary to ask whether Brahman shares in them. 
To this Ramanuja’s answer is unmistakable. We have 
already seen how with great pains he showed that all 
change and modification is restricted to elements of 
the world, Brahman Himself remaining essentially 
unchanged. He is equally clear that Brahman does 
not possess in His own nature, “ the evil qualities 
depending on Prakrti ” (p. 81). The three qualities 
of matter belong, as we saw, to its ‘ effected ’ state 
(p. 368), so that when Prakrti is united with Brahman 
in the period of a pralaya, it has none of its own 
characteristics and abides in Brahman as a bare 
potentiahty “ without any distinction of names and 
forms ” (p. 368). Brahman Himself has a divine form, 
peculiar to Himself, “ not made of the stuff of Prakrti 
and not due to Karman ” (p. 256). Scriptural texts, 
he teUs us, " deny of Brahman aU connection with 
evil qualities and inferior bodies sprung from Prakrti, 
and all dependence on karman, and proclaim His 
glorious qualities and glorious forms ” (p. 240). And 
as if this were not enough to show that Brahman has 
none of the characteristics of matter, he compares 
Brahman in relation to souls and matter, to a three- 
coloured piece of cloth, where the thread of each 
colour remains ever distinct. “ Of some parti-coloured 
piece of cloth the material cause is threads white, red, 
black, etc., aU the same, each definite spot of the cloth 
is connected with one colour only, white, e.g., and thus 
there is no confusion of colours even in the ‘ effected ’ 
condition of the cloth. Analogously the combination 
of non-sentient matter, sentient beings, and the Lord 
constitutes the material cause of the world, but this 
does not imply any confusion of the essential charac- 
teristics of enjoying souls, objects of enjoyment, and 
the universal Ruler. . . . There is indeed a difference 
between the two cases, in so far as the threads are 
capable of existing apart from one another, and are 
only occasionally combined according to the volition 
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of men . . . while non-sentient matter and sentient 
beings in all their states form the body of the highest 
Self, and thus have a being only as the modes of that. 
. . . But the two cases are analogous, in so far as there 
persists a distinction and absence of aU confusion 
on the part of the constituent elements of the aggregate. 
This being thus, it follows that the highest Brahman, 
although entering into the ‘ effected ’ condition, re- 
mains unchanged — for its essential nature does not 
become different ” (p. 142). 

But if Brahman is thus quite distinct from Prakrti 
and shares none of its characteristics, and yet maintains 
it as His mode, we may enquire for what purpose, 
if any. He keeps it in existence. Since Prakrti is, as 
we saw, the principle of change, the principle whereby 
the manifoldness of this world is effected, it would seem 
that Prakrti exists for the purpose of bringing about 
change and plurality. But it may be asked, why is 
the manifoldness of the world necessary ? What 
purpose does it serve ? It is obvious that it is only 
by discovering the general purpose of creation that 
we shall discover the ultimate reason why Prakrti, 
which Brahman employs for creating the world, 
exists. But here we are faced with a difficulty. What 
purpose may Brahman have in creating a world ? 
In the first place, the very idea of a Perfect Being 
entering upon a line of activity in order to fulfil a 
purpose is self-contradictory, for it argues a lack or 
imperfection in Him which He is seeking to overcome. 
In the second place, if it be said that though Brahman 
being perfect can have no motive of benefit to Himself 
for creating the world, stiU He may be motivated 
entirely by desire for the welfare of finite souls, it 
is only necessary to point to the pain and suffering 
of soifis in the world to show that this cannot be His 
motive. Ramanuja is aware of both these difficulties. 
He states them thus : “In the case of all those who 
enter on some activity after having formed an idea 
pf the effect to be accomphshed, there exists a motive 
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in the form of something beneficial either to themselves 
or to others. Now Brahman, to whose essential 
nature it belongs that aU his wishes are eternally 
fulfilled, does not attain through the creation of the 
world any object not obtained before. Nor again 
is the second alternative possible. For a being, aU 
whose wishes are fulfilled, could concern itself about 
others only with a view to benefitting them. No 
merciful divinity would create a world so fuU, as ours 
is, of evils of aU kind — birth, old age, death, heU, and 
so on ; — if it created at aU, pity would move it to 
create a world altogether happy ” (p. 477). It is 
in facing these two difficulties that Ramanuja, following 
the teaching of the Vedanta-sutras (II I. 33-35), 
discloses his view regarding the purpose of creation. 
“ The motive which prompts Brahman — aU whose 
wishes are fulfilled and who is perfect in Himself— 
to the creation of a world comprising aU kinds of 
sentient and non-sentient beings dependent on His 
vohtion, is nothing else but sport, play. We see in 
ordinary fife how some great king, ruhng this earth 
with its seven dvipas, and possessing perfect strength, 
valour, and so on, has a game at balls, or the like, 
from no other motive than to amuse himself ; hence 
there is no objection to the view that sport only is the 
motive prompting Brahman to the creation, susten- 
tation, and destruction of this world which is easily 
fashioned by His mere will ” (p. 477). The reason 
that sport is given as the motive of creation is con- 
fessedly to preserve the supreme perfection of Brahman. 
It must not, therefore, be imderstood in the sense 
of childish play, but rather in the sense of joyous and 
free activity, entered into by the Supreme Being 
as a spontaneous expression of His manifold powers. 
Sport, we may therefore think, implies joyousness, 
freedom and superabundance of energy on the part of 
Brahman in creating the world. There is no lack of 
external constraint forcing Brahman into creative 
activity. Hence, as we saw earher, creation was 
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said to follow on the mere will, or free choice, of 
Brahman. 

But it was also noted earlier that creation not 
only involves will or free activity but also thought; 
and thought implies that the free activity entered 
upon by Brahman in creating the world is not meaning- 
less, as the word sport or play might suggest. If, 
therefore, we would discover what meaning creation 
has for Brahman, we must enquire what it is that He 
thinks about in creating the world. We were told, 
it will be remembered, that what the Supreme Being 
considers prior to creation is “ the constitution of the 
world previous to the Pralaya ” (p. 333) ; and why 
it is necessary for Him to do so becomes obvious 
when we pass on to consider Ramanuja’s answer to 
the second objection raised above. The objection 
was that Brahman could have no beneficent motive 
in creating a world involving pain and suffering for 
finite souls. To this the Vedanta-sutra (II. I. 34) 
rephes, Not so, ‘ on account of there being regard,’ 
and Ramanuja explains, “ i.e., ‘on account of the 
inequality of creation depending on the deeds of the 
inteUigent beings, gods, and so on, about to be created.’ 
Sruti and Smrti alike declare that the connection of the 
individual souls with bodies of different kinds — divine, 
human, animal, and so on — depends on the karman 
of those souls ; compare ‘ He who performs good works 
becomes good, he who performs bad works becomes 
.bad. . . .’ (Br. Up. IV. 4, 5). In the same way the 
reverend Parasara declares that what causes the 
difference in nature and status between gods, men, 
and so on, is the power of the former deeds of the souls 
about to enter into a new creation ” (p. 478). In 
further discussion of this point, Ramanuja writes, 
“ If it were not admitted (that the distinctions in the 
new creation are due to karman), it would moreover 
follow that souls are requited for what they have not 
done, and not requited for what they have done ” 
(p. 479). If then it is necessary that souls should in 
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the new creation have a nature in accordance with 
their deeds in a previous creation, it is not surprising 
that Brahman needs to remember and have regard 
to the constitution of the universe in a previous 
creation. This not only explains the pain and suffering 
of souls as due to their own previous deeds, but also 
suggests that the purpose of creation is somehow 
concerned with the deeds of souls. How this is we 
shall see when in the next chapter we are concerned 
with the relation of the Deity to the individual soul. 
Suffice it here to have discovered that the general 
purpose of creation relates to the deeds of souls. 

This being so, we may expect that Prakrti, which 
Brahman employs in creating the world, finds its 
significance also only in relation to souls. And this 
is what Ramanuja actually teaches : “ aU non- 

inteUigent things, bodies hmnan and divine, hills, 
oceans, etc. . . . have their root in the actions 
springing from the vohtions of men, gods, etc. . . . 
and since non-inteUigent matter is subject to changes 
corresponding to the actions of the individual souls, 
it may be called ‘ non-being,’ while the souls are 
‘ being ’ , . . when the works which are the cause of 
the distinction of things are destroyed, then all the 
distinctions of bodies, human or divine, lulls, oceans, 
etc. — ail which are objects of fruition for the different 
individual souls — pass away ” (p. 128). And even 
more explicitly he declares that “ Prakrti is a non- 
intelligent principle, the causal substance of the entire 
material universe, and constituting the means for the 
experience of pleasure and pain, and for the final 
release of aU intelligent souls which are connected 
with it from all eternity ” (p. 370). 

If so, it would seem that what significance Prakrti 
has is entirely in relation to the release of souls. 
Its ceaseless change and aU its manifold products, 
its evil qualities producing pleasure and pain and 
binding the soul to activity, are aU to be explained, 
it would seem, in relation to souls. Brahman, we may 
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therefore conclude, maintains Prakrti with a special 
purpose. Its nature, quite different as it is from that 
of Brahman, is required for the release of souls, and 
hence He supports it. 

But how, it may be asked, is it possible for Brahman, 
who is absolutely different from Prakrti, to support 
it ? Ramanuja considers the problem of the relation 
of non-sentient objects to Brahman in his discussion 
of certain Vedanta-sutra texts (III. 2. 26-29). He 
asks : “Is the relation of the two like that of the 
snake and its coils ; or hke that of light and the 
luminous body, both of which fall under the same 
genus : or hke that of the individual soul and Brahman, 
the soul being a distinguishing attribute and for that 
reason a part {amsa) of Brahman ? ” Regarding the 
first alternative according to which non-sentent things 
are “ special forms or arrangements of Brahman, as 
the coils are of a coiled-up snake,’’ he writes : “If 
Brahman itself appeared in the form of non-sentient 
things — as the snake itself only constitutes the coils — 
both sets of texts, those which declare difference as 
well as those which declare the unchangeableness of 
Brahman, would be contrary to sense.’’ If therefore 
we adopt the second alternative and “ hold that the 
case under discussion is analogous to that of light 
and that in which it abides, i.e., the luminous body ; 
the two are different, but at the same time they are 
identical in so far as they both are fire (tejas)," 
Ramanuja points out that in this case “ Brahma-hood 
{Brahmatva) constitutes a genus inhering in Brahman 
as well as in non-sentient matter, just as fire con- 
stitutes the common genus for light and luminous 
bodies. But on this view Brahman becomes a mere 
abstract generic character inhering in the Lord 
{Uvara), sentient souls and non-sentient matter, just 
as the generic character of horses [asvatva) inheres 
in concrete individual horses; and this contradicts 
all the teaching of Sruti and Smrti (according to which 
Brahman is the highest concrete entity).’’ Br ahm an 
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must not, it would seem, be reduced to a ghostly ' 
abstraction, found in all things, and therefore found 
in the material world also, for according to Ramanuja 
the Scriptures teach that instead of Brahman being 
an abstraction characterising all concrete existences. 
He is the most concrete of realities, of which other 
things are only abstractions or attributes. So he holds 
that this second way of understanding the relation 
between Brah m an and material objects is hkewise 
inadmissible, and states the third alternative men- 
tioned above as representing the acceptable view, 
according to which Brahman is related to the material 
world as substance to attribute, or as whole to part. 

“ We therefore hold that non-sentient matter stands 
to Brahman in the same relation as the one previously 
proved for the individual soul in Sutra II. 3, 43, 46 
viz., that it is an attribute incapable of being realised 
apart from Brahman and hence is a part {arhsa) of the 
latter. The texts referring to the two as non-(h.fferent 
may thus be taken in their primary sense ; for the part 
is only a hmited place of that of which it is a part. 
And the texts referring to the two as different may 
also be taken in their primary sense ; for the dis- 
tinguishing attribute and that to which the attribute 
belongs are essentially different. Thus Brahman's 
freedom from aU imperfection is preserved. — Lustre 
is an attribute not to be reahsed apart from the gem, 
and therefore is a part of the gem ; the same relation 
holds good between generic character and individuals 
having that character, between quahties and things 
having quahties, between bodies and souls. In the 
same way souls as well as non-sentient matter stand 
to Brahman in the relation of parts ” (pp. 619 and 620). 

Prakrti, then, and aU its products are supported 
by Brahman even as an attribute or mode is supported 
by a substance to which it belongs, but from which 
it is quite distinct, or as a part is supported by its 
whole. Thus the relation of Prakrti and its products 
to Brahman is only an illustration of the relation. 
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already formulated, of the world in general to Brahman. 
The world, composed of matter and souls, is quite 
distinct from Brahman, and their distinctness is never 
lost. But Brahman is one and supreme in the sense 
that it is on Him that matter and souls completely 
depend. He is therefore the one only true Substance, 
of which the elements of the world are eternally 
distinct modes. He is Perfect, but the world is 
imperfect. Nevertheless the relation between Him 
and the world is such that His perfect nature is not 
sulhed to the shghtest extent, and the distinct reality 
of the world is not in any way destroyed. Both it is 
necessary to maintain if rehgious experience is not a 
he and a mockery, and both Ramanuja finds himself 
able to support by conceiving the relation between 
Brahman and the world primarily on the analogy of 
the relation between substance and attribute. 



CHAPTER III 


RELATION OF THE DEITY TO THE FINITE SELF 

In discovering the relationship in which Brahman 
stands to the world, we have also discovered the 
relation in which ultimately He stands to the soul, for 
the world according to Ramanuja is contsituted by 
material objects and souls. But the bare metaphysical 
description given above of the relation in which 
Brahman stands to the world does not suffice to disclose 
all that is most distinctive of Brahman’s relation to 
souls, for souls are individual centres of thought and 
action, and it is necessary in the light of this their 
special characteristic to discover how the Deity is 
related to them. The intense religious experience of 
the Alvars, and of the Vaisnava sect in general through 
its long history, provided Ramanuja with aU the 
material that he could desire in this connection. 
But he could not draw upon it directly, for that would 
be to make his philosophy sectarian. In his Sribhasya 
he introduces, as we shall see, aU the essentials of his 
doctrine, although necessarily only in brief and 
summary fashion, but if w^e would obtain a fuller 
account we must turn to his Bhagavadgita Bhasya. 

Ramanuja finds that the chief obstacle to the 
religious view of the relation between Brahman and 
the soul is the advaitin’s doctrine that the soul is 
essentially the same as Brahman. We have seen that 
from the time of the Upanisads onwards, philosophers 
failed to state clearly the relation between Brahman 
and the soul. The doctrine that Brahman is to be 
found within one’s self was so all-engrossing that, 
as we noted, many of the Upanisadic seers tended to 
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overlook the distinction between Brahman and the 
soul. Even those of them who in later times spoke of 
Brahman and the soul as two, we saw, never con- 
sistently maintained this view. This being so, the 
Bhagavadgita as well as other Vaisnava works which 
sought to obtain support for their religious doctrines 
from the recognised schools of philosophic thought, 
perpetuated the same ambiguity. Ramanuja was 
apparently one of the first who clearly saw that if the 
intense rehgious experience of his sect was to be 
considered valid, this ambiguity regarding the ultimate 
reality of the soul must cease. He accordingly sets 
himself in sharp opposition to the advaita view that 
Brahman and the soul are one, and by so doing is 
enabled to make a distinct contribution to a consistent 
philosophical formulation of the relation between the 
Deity and the soul, as revealed in rehgious experience. 

Refutation of the advaita view that Brahman and the 
soul are one 

Many are the defects which Ramanuja finds in the 
advaitin’s view regarding the soul’s relation to Brahman. 
We may enumerate a few. The advaitin holds, so 
Ramanuja tells us, that “ the many individual souls 
are the reflections of the one Brahman, and their 
states of pain, pleasure, and so on, remain distinct 
owing to the different hmiting adjuncts (on which the 
existence of each individual soul as such depends) 
in the same way as the many reflected images of one 
and the same face in mirrors, crystals, sword-blades, 
etc., remain distinct ovdng to their limiting adjuncts 
(viz., mirrors, etc.) ; one image being small, another 
large, one being bright, another dim, and so on.” 
It is Brahman alone that is real ; the distinction of a 
plurahty of souls is due to faulty imagination and hence 
unreal (p. 436). 

To this Ramanuja asks : “ To whom then does that 
imagination belong ? Not to Brahman surely whose 
nature, consisting of pure intelligence, allows no room 
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for imagination of any kind ! Nor also to the individual 
souls, for this would imply a faulty mutual dependence, 
the existence of the soul depending on imagination 
and that imagination residing in the soul ! ” (p. 436). 

But the advaitin may reply ; “ Nescience (wrong 
imagination) and the existence of the souls form an 
endless retrogressive chain ; their relation is like that 
of the seed and the sprout. . . . And as this error of 
the souls has proceeded from aU eternity, the question 
as to its cause is not to be raised (pp. 436 and 437). 
Well, then, Ramanuja rephes. Nescience abides in the 
soul. If it abides in the soul, it must abide in it either 
in the soul’s essential form, or in its fictitiously imagined 
form. The first alternative is impossible because the 
advaitin regards the essential form of the soul as 
Brahman Himself, and Nescience, which is contradic- 
tory to the nature of Brahman, cannot be ascribed to 
Him. Nor can the second alternative be accepted, 
for the only other form of existence besides Brahman 
admitted by the advaitin is Nescience, so that the 
fictitiously imagined form of the soul must itself be 
nothing else than Nescience ; and this being so, to 
ascribe Nescience to the soul in its fictitiously imagined 
form is to ascribe Nescience to Nescience, and this 
explains nothing. A third alternative is conceivable, 
namely that Nescience abides in the essential nature 
of the soul qualified by its fictitiously imagined aspect. 
But if the soul’s essential nature is qualified, it can 
according to the advaitin be qualified only by 
Nescience, and if it is qualified by Nescience, it does not 
carry us further in trying to explain it to ascribe 
Nescience to what is already qualified by it. These 
are Ramanuja’s words : “ If, as a first alternative, 
you should maintain that the abode of Nescience is 
constituted by the soul in its essential, not fictitiously 
imagined form, this means that Brahman itself is the 
abode of Nescience. If, in the second place, you should 
say that the abode of Nescience is the soul, viewed as 
different from Brahman and fictitiously imagined in 
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it, this would mean that the non-intelligent (jada) 
is the abode of Nescience. For those who hold the 
view of the non-duahty do not acknowledge a third 
aspect different from these two (i.e., from Brahman 
which is pure intelligence, and the non-intelligent 
fictitiously superimposed on Brahman). And if, as a 
third alternative, it be maintained that the abode of 
Nescience is the soul in its essential nature, this nature 
being however quahfied by the fictitiously imagined 
aspect, we must negative this also, since that which 
has an absolutely homogeneous nature cannot in any 
way be shown to be quahfied, apart from Nescience. 
The soul is qualified in so far only as it is the abode 
of Nescience, and you therefore define nothing ” 
(P- 437)- 

“ Moreover,” Ramanuja points out, “ the theory of 
Nescience abiding within the individual soul is resorted 
to for the purpose of estabhshing a basis for the 
distinction of bondage and release, but it really is 
quite unable to effect this. For if by release be under- 
stood the destruction of Nescience, it follows that when 
one soul attains Release and Nescience is thus destroyed, 
the other souls also wiU be released. — But Nescience 
persists because other souls are not released ! — ^WeU, 
then the one soul also is not released since Nescience 
is not destroyed ! But we assume a different Nescience 
for each soul, that soul whose Nescience is destroyed 
will be released, and that whose Nescience is not 
destroyed wiU remain in bondage ! — You now argue 
on the assumption of a special avidyd (nescience) 
for each soul. But what about the distinction of souls 
imphed therein ? (p. 438). Ramanuja has already 
pointed out that that distinction can neither be 
ascribed to Nescience in Brahman nor to Nescience 
in souls. 

Besides, he continues, “ \Xe further put the following 
question — When the Nescience abiding in the individuM 
soul passes away owing to the rise of the knowledge 
of truth, does then the soul also perish or does it not 
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perish ? In the former case Release is nothing else 
but destruction of the essential nature of the soul ; 
in the latter case the soul does not attain Release 
even on the destruction of Nescience, since it continues 
to exist as soul different from Brahman ” (p. 439). 

“ It would, moreover, be necessary to define who is 
the imaginatively shaping agent [kalpaka) with regard 
to the soul as formed from Nescience. It cannot 
be Nescience itself, because Nescience is not an in- 
telligent principle. Nor can it be the soul, because 
this would imply the defect of what has to be proved 
being presupposed for the purposes of proof ; and 
because the existence of the soul is that which is formed 
by Nescience, just as shell-silver is. And if, finally, 
you should say that Brahman is the fictitiously forming 
agent, we have again arrived at a Brahman that is 
the abode of Nescience ” (pp. 440 and 441). 

Similarly Ramanuja urges that the distinction 
between Mdyd and Nescience must be given up. For 
even if Brahman possesses Mdyd, i.e., illusive power, 
it cannot, without Nescience be conscious of souls. 
And without being conscious of others the lord of 
Mdyd is unable to delude them by his Mdyd. Moreover, 
if Brahman recognises all beings apart from himself 
as false, he does not delude them ; for surely none but 
a madman would aim at deluding beings known by 
him to be unreal ! ” (p. 441). 

For such reasons Ramanuja finds unacceptable the 
advaita view that souls are related to Brahman as 
ultimately identical with Brahman but seemingly 
different, the illusion regarding their reality as individu^ 
existences being due to the hmiting adjuncts produced 
by Mdyd or Avidyd with which the unitary Brahman 
is associated. 

Seeing that they cannot be dismissed as an illusion 
they must be accepted as real. Their reahty is given, 
as Ramanuja showed, in the fact of consciousness, for 
consciousness, which is ever changing, requires a sub- 
strate (pp. 56 and 57). It is also given in the fact of 
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memory and recognition “ for recognition implies a 
conscious subject persisting from the earlier to the 
later moment,” for otherwise “ it would be impossible 
for us to recognise the thing seen to-day as the one we 
saw yesterday, for what has been perceived by one 
cannot be recognised by another ” (p. 57). It is im- 
phed also in inference, for inference ” presupposes the 
ascertainment and remembrance of gener^ proposi- 
tions ” (p. 509). If there were no permanent self, 
inference and reasoning would be impossible, “for the 
speaker perishes in the very moment when he states 
the proposition to be proved, and another person is 
unable to complete what has been begun by another 
and about which he himself does not know anything ” 
(pp. 509 and 510). Moreover, the fact that a person 
is able to remember after sleep what happened before 
he feu asleep, Ramanuja declares is proof that the self 
persisted through sleep although consciousness had 
come to an end (p. 60). To such empirical arguments 
Ramanuja adds the testimony of the Scriptures, which 
abound in passages relating to the self, and which 
would indeed be strange if the self were a mere illusion 
(p. 60). The individual then is a real self. 

But, it may be asked, if the individual self is accepted 
as real, how are we to understand Scriptural texts 
such as ‘ Thou art That,’ which equate the soul with 
Brahman ? Ramanuja points out that in aU cases of 
predication what is predicated is not a bare identity 
but a substance which is characterised by different 
aspects or attributes, so that the ‘ Thou ’ cannot be 
entirely identical with the ‘ That.’ “ In texts . . . 
such as ‘ Thou art that,’ the co-ordination of the 
constituent parts is not meant to convey the idea of the 
absolute unity of a non-differenced substance ; on 
the contrary, the words ' that ’ and ‘ thou ’ denote a 
Brahman ^stinguished by difference. The word 
‘ that ’ refers to Brahman, omniscient, etc., the word 
‘ thou ’ which stands in co-ordination to ‘ that ’ 
conveys the idea of Brahman in so far as having for 
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its body the individual souls. This is in accordance 
with the general principle that co-ordination is meant 
to express one thing subsisting in a twofold form. 
If such doubleness of form were abandoned, there 
could be no difference of aspects giving rise to the 
apphcation of different terms, and the entire principle 
of co-ordination would thus be given up ” (p. 130). 
The text, therefore, in Ramanuja's view, only estab- 
lishes what he has shown the relationship of all things 
of this world to Brahman to be, viz., that they are His 
modes or attributes distinct from Him and not capable 
of being completely identified with Him. It does not 
intend to deny the reality of finite selves. 

Besides, Ramanuja declares that the reahty of in- 
dividual souls and their eternal distinctness from 
Brahman are taught by the Deity Himself in His 
incarnate form as Krsna to Arjuna. Thus in giving the 
meaning of Bhagavadgita II. 12, Ramanuja represents 
Krsna as saying : “As for me, the universal Lord 
(Sarvesvara) , there is never ‘ nay ’ to my having been 
in all the eternity antecedent to the present. I ^ways 
was. So is thyself and all these in thy front ; — aU 
souls \mder my control {Uitavydh) and informers of 
bodies (ksetrajnas) . Nor are aU of us — myself, thyself 
and aU — not going to be in the future. ... As 
indubitably ever-existent am I — ^the universal Lord, 
the supreme spirit (paramdtma) so also should you all, 
the matter-informing souls, be understood as ever- 
existent.” And Ram^uja comments, “ It is thus 
evident that (i) the fact of the soul being distinct 
from Bhagavan Sarvesvara (God), and (2) the fact 
of the multeity of souls, have been declared by 
Bhagavan Himself. For this is an occasion when 
eternal truths are imparted to one with the object 
of removing the cover of all his ignorance. And 
on such an occasion, the distinctions such as /, thou, 
we all, etc., are made (thus showing that souls are many 
and they are different from God) ” (Bhg. Bh. p. 34). 

As for Upanisadic authority for the view that the 
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soul is a real self, quite distinct from Brahman, 
Ramanuja finds it reactyto hand in the Antaryamin 
Brahmana and in the Svetasvatara Upanisad. “ He 
who dwells in the self and within the self, whom the self 
does not know, of whom the self is the body, who rules 
the self within. He is thy self, the Ruler within, the 
Immortal ” (Br. Up. III. 7. 22) ; “ One of them eats 
the sweet fruit ; without eating the other looks on ” 
(Svet. Up. IV. 6) ; “ There are two, the one knowing, 
the other not knowing, both unborn, the one a ruler, 
the other not a ruler ” (Svet. Up, I, 9) ; “ Knowing 
as separate the self and the Mover. ...” (Svet. Up. 
I. 6). The plurahty of souls Ramanuja finds to be 
definitely taught in passages such as ‘ He is the 
cause, the Lord of the lords of the organs ’ (i.e., the 
individual souls) (Svet. Up. VI. 9) ; ‘ the Master of 
the Pradhana and the souls.’ (Svet. Up. VI. 16) ; and 
more especially, ‘ the Eternal among eternals, the 
Intelligent among the intelligent, who one, fulfils the 
desires of many ’ (Svet. Up. VI. 13).^ 

Both reasoning based on experience and Scripture, 
according to Ramanuja, lead thus to the view that 
finite selves are real existences, not to be dismissed as 
illusory manifestations of the unitary non-differenced 
Absolute. 

The distinctive nature of the soul as an individual 
characterised hy thought and activity 

Since then the soul is a real existence not identifiable 
with mere consciousness nor capable of being equated 
without difference with Brahman, we must enquire 
what its distinctive attributes are, in order to discover 
how Brahman is related to it, considered from the point 
of view of its peculiar nature. In discussing Vedanta- 
sutra II. 3. 19, Ramanuja states that the essential 
nature of the soul is to be a knowing subject. The 

> Quoted in 6. Bh., pp. 468 and 469. The last quotation, i.e., ^vet. VI. 13 
is found also in the Bhg. Bh., p. 35, in connection with Bhg. II. 12 above 
referred to. 
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doctrine that the self is essentially a conscious principle 
may be said to be Upanisadic in origin. From early 
times in the Upanisads we saw that the Atman was 
identified with that within us which perceives, sees, 
hears and understands. Ramanuja himself bases his 
view on passages such as ‘ He who knows, let me smell 
this, he is the self, etc. (Chand. Up. VIII. 12. 4-5 ; 

I. 5; 12. 3) ; ‘He who is within the heart, surrounded 
by the Pranas, the person of light, consisting of 
knowledge ’ (Br. Up. IV. 5. 15), and such like (p.546). 
It is true that these passages are ambiguous, and may 
or may not refer to the individual self, as Ramanuja 
understands them. Nevertheless they reveal the pre- 
vailing assumption that, whether it be the individual 
self or the universal Self which performs these conscious 
functions, that is the real self which is the knowing 
principle in the body. While accepting this view, 
Ramanuja makes it abundantly clear, as we have seen, 
that the self is not mere knowledge but an individual 
who has knowledge as his essential characteristic. 
He is thus eager to emphasize the individuality of 
the soul as against the advaitic tendency, so previent 
hitherto in philosophic circles, to overlook aU distinc- 
tion between the finite self and Brahman. The same 
desire to preserve the individuality of the soul seems 
to rmderhe his vigorous polemic (pp. 546-53) against 
the idea that the self is omnipresent and aU-pervading. 
He declares that the self is ‘ atomic,' that is, limited 
each to its body and not confused with that of any 
other body. According to him, the Vedanta-sutra 

II. 3. 20 declares that the self is atomic and not 
omnipresent by pointing out that the Scripture speaks 
of the latter as passing out of the body, going and 
returning — all which movement on the part of the soul 
would clearly be meaningless if the soul were omni- 
present (p. 546). He finds direct support (p. 548) for 
his view that the soul is atomic, in the passages from 
the Svetasvatara which declare that ‘ The individual 
soul is to be known as part of the hundredth part 

s 
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of the point of a hair divided a hundred times, and yet 
it is to be infinite ’ (V. 9) : ‘ that lower one is seen of 
the measure of the point of a goad ’ (V. 8), and also 
in many Upanisadic passages which locate the self as 
abiding within the heart (p. 548). His chief objection 
to the view that the self is omnipresent is that if it 
were so, there would be “ everywhere and at aU times 
simultaneous consciousness and non-consciousness ” 
(p. 552, II. 3. 32), but this is never the case. “ On 
our view, on the other hand, the actually perceived 
distribution of consciousness and non-consciousness 
explains itself, since we hold the self to abide within 
bodies only, so that naturally consciousness takes place 
there only, not anywhere else ” (p. 552). Moreover, 
he points out, as against the Vaisesikas that if the self 
were omnipresent, all the seifs would be in permanent 
conjunction with aU organs ; and besides, the adrstas 
due to the actions of the different bodies would be 
entirely confused, for all seifs would then be in contact 
with aU bodies (pp. 552 and 553). It is against all such 
confusion between one self and another, and hence 
in order to maintain the individuality of each self, 
that Ramanuja seems to insist that the soul is atomic. 
Each individual, it would seem, has his own distinctive 
centre of experience. 

There is stiU another characteristic which Ramanuja 
finds to be pecuhar to the soul. It is not only a 
knower with a unique centre of experience, but also a 
doer. The view may have been imphed in the doctrine 
of Karma, which, as we have seen, was held even by 
philosophers of the earher Upanisads, and according 
to which each soul reaped the fruit of its deeds. 
Although the doctrine of Karma would seem to require 
that the soul should be regarded as a free agent 
responsible for its own actions, the ambiguous position 
of the soul in the earher systems did not lead to any 
clear formialation of doctrine on this point. Besides, 
advaitism with its doctrine of Brahman as constituted 
by pure Intelligence, and as the only real, could cer- 
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tainly not favour the view of the soul as a free agent ; 
nor could the Saihkhya with its doctrine of the inactive 
purusa ; and as we have already seen, it was precisely 
these two influences under which philosophers came 
from the time of the Bhagavadgita onwards. By his 
break with advaitism and by Ins desire to abide by 
moral and religious experience, Ramanuja is enabled 
to see that the self is not only a knower but also a doer ; 
and thus the soul according to him becomes a true 
self or person, characterised by thought and activity. 
In discussing Vedanta-sutra II. 3. 33, Ramanuja 
develops the view that the self is an agent, although 
he is aware that works, such as the Bhagavadgita 
are not very clear on the point, and often speak as 
though the self were inactive, all activity being due 
to the gunas of the body. He says, “ It has been 
shown that the individu^ self is a knowing subject 
and atomic. Now the question arises whether that 
self is an agent or, being itself non-active, erroneously 
ascribes to itself the activity of the non-sentient 
gunas. The prima facie answer is that the individual 
self is not an agent, since the sacred texts concerned 
with the self declare that the self does not act, while 
the gunas do act . . . and the Lord himself teaches 
that non-agency is the essential nature of the individual 
soul, and that it is mere delusion on the self’s part 
to ascribe to itself agency. ‘ By the attributes 
{gunas) of Prakrti, actions are wrought aU round.’ 
He who is deluded by self-conceit thinks, ‘ I am the 
agent ’ ; ‘ when the seer beholds no other agent than 
the gunas ’ ; ‘ Prakrti is said to be the cause of all 
agency of causes and effects, whilst the soul is the 
cause of all enjoyment of pleasure and pain ’ (Bhg. 
HI. 27 ; XIV. 19 ; XIII. 20).” — The soul, therefore, 
is an enjoyer only while all agency belongs to Prakrti. 
As against this view Ramanuja interprets the sutra to 
say that the self is “ ‘ an agent, on account of Scripture 
thus having a meaning.’ The self only is an agent, 
not the gunas, because thus, only Scripture has a mean- 
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ing. For the scriptural injunctions, such as ‘ he who 
desires the heavenly world is to sacrifice,’ ‘ he who 
desires release is to meditate on Brahman,’ and 
similar ones, enjoin action on him only who wiU enjoy 
the fruit of the action — whether the heavenly world, 
or release, or anything else. If a non-sentient thing 
were the agent, the injunction would not be addressed 
to another being (viz., to an intelligent being — ^to 
whom it actually is addressed)’. The term ‘ sdstr a’ 
(scriptural injunction) moreover comes from sds, to 
command, and commanding means impelling to action. 
But scriptural injimctions impel to action through 
giving rise to a certain conception (in the mind of the 
being addressed), and the non-sentient Pradhdna 
cannot be made to conceive an3dhing. Scripture 
therefore has a sense only if we admit that none but the 
intelligent enjoyer of the fruit of the action is at the 
same time the agent ” (pp. 553 and 554) . But if it 
be asked, what then about texts such as those cited 
above from the Bhagavadgita, Ramanuja declares that 
these texts which ascribe all activity to the gums, 
mean only to refer “ to the fact that in all activities 
l5dng within the sphere of the samsdra, the activity 
of the self is due not to its own nature but to its contact 
with the different gums” (p. 554). This passage is 
significant as making clear Ramanuja’s position that, 
though activity of the kind which binds the soul to 
samsdra does not belong to the nature of the self, 
still it is the self that acts under the influence of the 
gums, so that the activity is always that of the self. 
But this does not mean, Ramanuja teUs us, that the 
self is always active. “ The self, although always 
provided with the instruments of action, such as the 
organ of speech, and so on, acts when it wishes to do 
so, and does not act when it does not wish to do so. 
Just as a carpenter, although having his axe and other 
implements ready at hand, works or does not work 
just as he pleases ” (p. 556, II. 3. 39). 

The self, then, according to Ramanuja is an individual. 
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a person in the true sense of the term with a unique 
centre of experience and characterised by thought and 
vohtion. What other characteristics it possesses we 
shall discover as we proceed. Suffice it here to have 
laid bare its fundamental quaHties. Such then being 
its distinctive nature, we may turn to the topic of our 
enquiry in this chapter, viz. : the relation of the Deity 
to the soul. We shall find it convenient to consider 
the Deity’s relation to the soul in the three stages in 
which according to Ramanuja it is possible for the soul^ 
to exist, viz. : (i) prior to world-creation, (2) in worldly 
existence {samsdra) and (3) in Release. 

(i) Relation of the Deity to the soul prior to world- 
creation 

From the account already given of Brahman as the 
cause of the universe, it has been made clear that the 
world is eternally a part of Brahman existing in Him 
in subtle form before He sends it out into its manifest 
existence. In the case of frakrti we noted that the 
subtle form in which it existed previous to creation 
is one in which all its quahties were lacking. So 
opposed was prakrti in its evolved state thought to be 
to the nature of Brahman that it could not be regarded 
as existing in a state of imity with Brahman prior to 
creation without first being emptied of its own dis- 
tinctive natvue. What then about the soul ? Is the 
state of unity in which it exists before creation one 
which involves the complete suppression of its own 
essential nature ? Ramanuja answers with an emphatic 
no. “ Not so, we reply. By a thing being an effect 
we mean its being due to a substance passing over into 
some other state, and from this point of view the soul 
also is an effect. There is, however, the difference, 
that the ‘ other condition ' which is represented by 

* According to Ramanuja there are three kinds of souls, (a) eternally 
free souls, such as the gods ; (6) bound souls, such as ourselves, and (c) released 
souls who have obtained salvation from the bondage of samsara. W'e shall 
concern ourselves only with the last two, the first being mythological in origin 
and having Uttle or no philosophical significance. 
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the sotil is of a different kind from that which con- 
stitutes non-sentient things, such as Ether and so on. 
The ‘ otherness ’ on which the soul depends consists 
in the contraction and expansion of intelligence ; 
while the change on which the origination of Ether 
and so on depends is a change of essential nature. 
And change of the latter kind is what we deny of the 
soul.” “ Texts such as ‘ Prajapati sent forth the 
creatures,’ which declare the origination of the soul, 
really mean only to state that the souls are by turns 
associated with or dissociated from bodies — the effect 
of which is that their intelligence is either contracted 
or expanded. Texts again which deny the origination 
of the soul and affirm its permanency (‘ He is not bom 
and does not die,’ etc.) mean to say that the soul 
does not, like the non-sentient element of creation, 
undergo changes of essential nature ” (II. 3. 15, pp. 
541-3). The soul, then, exists in Bralunan prior to 
world-creation with its inteUigence in a contracted 
form. 

When the time for creation arrives, what Brahman 
does is, as we have already seen, to join the soul to 
the material principle, and thereafter by the mutual 
influence of matter and soul, guided and controlled 
by the Supreme Being, evolution proceeds. But why 
it may be asked does Brahman chsturb, so to speak, 
the sleep of the soul ? What, in other words, is the 
motive of creation, considered from the point of view 
of the soul ? We have already seen that when Brahman 
creates. He has regard to the deeds of souls, and 
“ arranges the diversity of the creation in accordance 
with the different karman of the individual souls ” 
(II. I. 35, p. 479), so that souls are requited for what 
they have done. This seems to suggest that the whole 
purpose of creation is retribution, the stem adherence 
on the part of the Deity to the moral law. But this 
is not all that Ramanuja has to say regarding the reason 
why Brahman creates. In commenting on Bhagavad- 
gita HI. 10 he writes ; “ In the past, this Prajapati — 
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the Bhagavaji -intently reflected at the time of creation, 
on the entities {cit), entangled in matter [acit) from an 
immemorial past. They were destitute of a name, 
of a form and of a distinction, and embosomed in Him. 
They were fit for fulfilling great aims, but were lying 
latent like inert or unintelligent substances. Prajapati 
out of infinite mercy looked on them, and wishing 
to work out their dehverance, created them (or pro- 
jected them into manifestation) ” (Bhg. Bh., p. 99). 
If we consider this passage in the light of the text 
cited earlier, which declares that Prakrti is “ the 
means for the experience of pleasure and pain, and for 
the final release of aU intelligent souls ” (S. Bh., p. 370), 
it would seem that the motive of creation is that soifls 
taught by punishment and reward may ultimately 
seek and win release. It is for the ultimate good of 
sotfls that the Deity sends them into worldly existence. 
His perfect nature requires that the evil deeds of re- 
sponsible individuals should be punsihed, but in and 
through the operation of karmic punishment and re- 
ward is perceptible the ultimate goal towards which 
the Deity in tus love for the soul is working. “ What 
the Lord Himself aims at is ever to increase happiness 
to the highest degree and to this end it is instrmnental 
that He should reprove and reject the infinite and 
intolerable mass of sins which accumulates in the 
course of beginning and endless seons, and thus check 
the tendency on the part of individual beings to trans- 
gress His laws” (pp. 488 and 489). When He creates 
then He creates strictly in accordance with the merits 
and demerits of the soul, but His reason for doing so 
is not retribution but the ultimate good of the so\il. 

Having thus considered what motive the Deity has 
in rousing the soul from its state of dormant inteUigence 
we may proceed to enquire into what relation to it 
He enters when once the soul has begun the evolu- 
tionary process, which culminates in worldly existence. 
The soul prior to this process exists, as we saw, in a 
state of union with Brahman, such close union that 
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it is possible to say that before creation Brahman 
exists as one only without a second (p. 456). But 
when creation begins, differentiation takes place, the 
soul is connected with the kind of body merited by 
its past deeds, and in this manner it acquires name 
and form or individual existence. Seeing that the soul 
becomes thus differentiated from Brahman and appears, 
as it were, as an other to Him, it is necessary for 
Brahman to enter into it and abide in it as its inner 
Self through all the changes which it now undergoes. 
Ramanuja describes the process thus : “ That which 
is denoted as ‘ Being,’ i.e., the highest Brahman which 
is the cause of all, free from all shadow of imperfection, 
etc., resolved ' to be many ’ ; it thereupon sent forth 
the entire world ; introduced in this world so sent forth, 
the whole mass of individual souls into different 
bodies, divine, human, etc., corresponding to the 
desert of each soul — the souls thus constituting the self 
of the bodies ; and finally, itself entering according 
to its wish into those souls — so as to constitute their 
inner Self — evolved in aU these aggregates, names and 
forms. . . . ‘ Let me enter into these beings with this 
living Self ’ ijlvena dtmand) means ‘ with this living 
me ’ and this shows the living self, i.e., the individu^ 
soul to have Brahman for its self. And that this having 
Brahman for its self means Brahman’s being the inner 
Self of the soul (i.e., the Self inside the soul, but not 
identical with it). Scripture declares by saying that 
Brahman entered into it. This is clearly stated in the 
passage Taitt. Up. II. 6, ‘ He sent forth aU this, what- 
ever there is. Having sent forth he entered into it. 
Having entered into it he became sat and tyat.’ For 
here ‘ all this ’ comprises beings inteUigent as weU as 
non-inteUigent, which afterwards are distinguished as 
sat and tyat, as knowledge {vijndna) and non-knowledge. 
Brahman is thus said to enter into inteUigent being 
also ” (p. 226). It would seem, then, that when the 
soul becomes differentiated from Him in passing into 
its ‘ effected ’ state. He enters into it and remains 
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within it as its inner Self. What exactly this imphes 
we shall presently see. 

(2) Relation of the Deity to the soul in worldly existence 
{samsdra). 

Brahman as inner Ruler. 

That Brahman exists within oneself was, we may 
beheve, an idea which Ramanuja inherited from the 
philosophers of the Upanisads. But his own contri- 
bution lies, as we shall see, in developing this idea 
in the hght of the perfect nature of Brahman on the 
one hand and the individuality of the soul on the 
other. Neither of these ideas was clearly or consis- 
tently upheld by philosophers. The perfections of 
the Supreme Being tended often, as we saw, to be 
forgotten in the view of Him as the Absolute, and the 
individuality of the soul was never clearly grasped. 
So long as this was so, philosophers could not grasp 
the full significance of the view that the Deity exists 
within the soul in samsdra. Ramanuj a by his consistent 
view of Brahman as the aU-perfect Being and by his 
clear recognition of the individuality of the soul is 
enabled so to develop the doctrine of Brahman as 
abiding within the soul as to lay bare its fuU imphca- 
tion both with regard to Brahman's perfect nature 
and with regard to the soul’s individuality. 

Considering the latter point first, the abiding of 
Brahman within the soul does not mean for Ramanuja 
what we pointed out it tended often to mean for earher 
thinkers, that Brahman Himself is the soul in the body. 
Upanisadic sages spoke of Brahman as the conscious 
principle in the body, that which sees, hears, smells, 
thinks and imderstands. According to Ramanuja the 
knowing principle in the body is not Brahman but the 
individual self. Nor again is Brahman the agent 
in the body, but the individual self. Thus in com- 
menting on Vedanta-sutra I. i. 13, which speaks of 
‘ the self consisting of Bhss,’ Ramanuja declares that 
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by this is meant Brahman the Highest Self, who he 
teUs us, is clearly distinguished by the Tattiriya 
Upanisad from the individual self, who in contrast 
is described by it as the self consisting of Understanding 
{vijndna). The passage runs thus. ' Different from 
this self which consists of Understanding, is the other 
inner self which consists of Bliss ’ (Taitt. Up. II. 5). 
Ramanuja finds in this text the necessary distinction 
between Brahman as He exists within the body and the 
individual self. Brahman exists in the body, it would 
seem, as mere Bliss, while knowledge and action belong 
to the individual self, described here as consisting of 
understanding. So Ramanuja writes, “ the Sutrakara 
contends that the Self consisting of bhss is the highest 
Self ‘ on account of multiphcation.' — ^The section 
which begins with the words, ‘ This is an examination 
of bliss,’ and terminates with the Uoka, ‘ from whence 
all speech turns back ’ (Taitt. Up. H. 8), arrives at 
bliss, supreme and not to be surpassed, by successively 
multiplying inferior stages of bhss by a hundred ; 
now such supreme bliss cannot possibly belong to the 
individual soul which enjoys only a small share of 
very limited happiness, mixed with endless pain and 
grief ; and therefore clearly indicates, as its abode, the 
highest Self, which differs from aU other seifs in so far 
as being radically opposed to all evil and of an unmixed 
blessed nature. The text says, ‘ Different from this 
self consisting of imderstanding there is the iimer 
Self consisting of bhss.’ Now that which consists of 
imderstanding {vijndna) is the individual soul {jwa) ; 
the formative element, ‘ may a ’ (‘ consisting of ’ ; in 
vijndnamaya) indicates a difference (between vijndna 
and vijndnamaya) ^ . . . And this interpretation is 
quite suitable, as the soul in the states of bondage 
and release ahke is a ‘ knowing ’ subject. . . . But 
how is it then that in the sloka which refers to the 
vijndnamaya, ‘ Understanding {vijndna) performs the 

» That is, the vijnanamaya is not mere understanding but the self possessing 
understanding, or the individual soul. 
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sacrifice,’ the term ' vijndna ’ only is used ? — The 
essential nature, we reply, of the Imowing subject is 
suitably called ‘ knowledge,’ and this term is transferred 
to the knowing subject itself which is defined as possess- 
ing that nature. For we generally see that words 
which denote attributes defming the essential nature 
of a thing also convey the notion of the essential nature 
of the thing itself. This also accounts for the fact that 
the sloka (‘ Vijndna performs the sacrifice, it performs 
all sacred acts ’) speaks of vijndna as being the agent 
in sacrifices and so on ; the buddhi (intelligence) alone 
could not be called an agent. For this reason the text 
does not ascribe agency to the other seifs (the prdna- 
maya and so on) which are mentioned before the 
vijndnamaya ; for they are non-intelhgent instruments 
of intelligence, and the latter only can be an agent. . . . 
We hence conclude that He who is different from the 
self consisting of knowledge, i.e., the individual self, 
is the highest Self which consists of bliss ” (pp. 212-14). 
Thus, according to Ramanuja, although Brahman 
exists within the soul. He remains quite distinct from 
it. He does not take on Himself what rightly belongs 
to the individual self, namely, knowledge and agency 
in the body. 

Not only the individuahty of the soul but also the 
perfect nature of Brahman requires that Brahman 
though abiding in the self, must remain quite distinct 
from it. Thus in regard to the meaning of the passage, 
‘ Thou art that,’ Ramanuja writes, “ How, we ask 
. . . can Brahman, the cause of all, free from all shadow 
of imperfection, onmiscient, omnipotent, etc., etc., be 
one with the individual soul, aU whose activities — 
whether it be thinking, or winking of an eye, or anything 
else — depend on karman, which implies endless suffer- 
ing of every kind ? — If you reply that this is possible 
if one of two things is unreal, we ask — which then 
do you mean to be unreal ? Brahman’s connection 
with what is evil ? — or its essential nature, owing to 
which it is absolutely good and antagonistic to all 
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evil ? — You win perhaps reply that, owing to the 
fact of Brahman, which is absolutely good and antagon- 
istic to aU evil, being the substrate of beginningless 
Nescience, there presents itself the false appearance 
of its being connected with evil. But there you 
maintain what is contradictory. On the one side 
there is Brahman's absolute perfection and antagonism 
to aU evil ; on the other it is the substrate of Nescience 
and the appearance of suffering which is produced 
thereby. Now it is a contradiction to say that 
Brahman is connected with aU this and at the same 
time antagonistic to it ! ” (p. 215). Such clear per- 
ception on the part of Ramanuja of the opposition in 
nature between the perfections of the Supreme Being 
and the imperfections of the soiol could not easily 
tolerate the view that by Brahman abiding ■within 
the self He himself becomes the self of the individual. 
Even as the individuality of the self required to be 
preserved, so the perfect nature of Brahman needs 
to be maintained in regard to Brahman abiding within 
the individual. 

Ramanuja finds that both requirements may be 
satisfactorily fulfilled if the Upanisadic conception of 
Brahman as existing within oneself were understood 
in the sense that Brahman who abides -within the soul 
as the inner Self stands to the soul in the same relation 
as the soul stands to its body. And what this re- 
lationship is we have already seen. It admits of body 
and soul each possessing its own distinctive attributes, 
and yet brings the body in spite of its distinctness 
completely under the control of the soul. Ramanuja’s 
definition of body in relation to the soul was, it wiU be 
remembered, as follows : “ Any substance which a 
sentient soul is capable of completely controlling and 
supporting for its own purposes, and which stands to 
the soul, in an entirely subordinate relation, is the body 
of that soul ” (p. 424). In this respect we may say 
that Ramanuja’s view with regard to Brahman abiding 
as the inner Self of the soul is not so much that He abides 
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in it as Self as that He exists within it as its inner 
Ruler. This is the view taught in Br. Up. III. 7. 3-22, 
and Ramanuja accepts it, for it suits his purpose 
admirably. It provides the necessary distinction be- 
tween Brahman the Ruler, and the soul, the ruled, 
so that neither the individuality of the soul nor the 
perfection of Brahman is in danger of being sacrificed. 
“ The ruhng of all creatures — or their governance — 
is displayed by His abidance in every creature as its 
Soul.” . . . ” In the hearts of all beings, who constitute 
My body, I am seated as their Atma (soul).— To be the 
Atma is indeed to be in every manner the Support, 
the Ruler and the Master” (Bhg. Bh., p. 333, X. 19 and 
20). “ The individual soul being thus connected with 

the highest Self as its body, its attributes do not touch 
the highest Self, not any more than infancy, youth, 
and other attributes of the material body touch the 
individual soul. Hence in the co-ordination ‘ Thou 
art that,' the word ' that ’ denotes the highest Brahman 
which is the cause of the world, whose purposes come 
true, which comprises within itself aU blessed quahties, 
which is free from aU shadow of evil ; while the word 
‘ thou ’ denotes the same highest Self in so far as having 
for its body the individuM souls together with their 
bodies. The terms co-ordinated may thus be taken 
in their primary senses . . . and not a shadow of 
imperfection such as Nescience, and so on, attaches to 
Brahman, the absolutely blessed. The co-ordination 
with the individual soul thus proves only the difference 
of Brahman from the soul, which is a mere mode of 
Brahman ; and hence we hold that different from the 
self consisting of knowledge, i.e., the individual soul, 
is the Self consisting of bhss, i.e., the highest Self ” 
(S. Bh., pp. 228 and 229). 

We may understand therefore that when the soul 
enters into worldly existence {samsara) and suffers 
from imperfections in accordance with its deeds. 
Brahman abides within it as its Self, that is, not as the 
knower and the agent in the body, for those are 
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functions of the individual self, but as One who 
supports and rules over the soul without in any way 
being involved in its imperfections. 

Brahman in relation to the imperfections and the 
individuality of souls. 

To understand further the relation of Brahman to 
the soul in samsdra, we may enquire in what way 
Brahman is related to the imperfections of the soul. 
The imperfections are, as is evident from the passages 
cited above, pain and Nescience. Creatures of this 
world are found to “ experience pain of the most 
dreadful kind ” (p. 478), and “ being engrossed by 
Nescience in the form of good and evd works, do not 
recognise their essential nature which is knowledge, 
but view themselves as having the character of material 
things ” (pp. 88 and 89). How, it may be asked, if 
Brahman is perfect bhss, does pain afflict the individual 
self, which depends on Him even as completely as the 
body depends on the soul ? Further, if Brahman has 
knowledge as His essential attribute, how are we to 
explain the Nescience which obscures the intelligence 
of the soul, and leads it to identify itself with the body ? 
It is not possible to trace these evils to the body and 
thus save the perfect nature of Brahman, for the 
material principle which underhes the body is not, 
according to Ramanuja, something which is indepen- 
dent of Brahman, but something which depends 
completely for aU it is and does on Him. “ We by 
no means wish to deny unevolved matter and all its 
effects in themselves, but in so far only as they are 
maintained not to have their Self in the Supreme 
Person. For the fact is that they constitute His body 
and He thus constitutes their Self ; and it is only 
through this their relation to Him that the Pradhdna, 
and so on, are capable of accomphshing their several 
ends. Otherwise the different essentii natures of 
them all could never exist— nor persist, nor act ” 
( 1 . 4. 3, pp. 358 and 359). Moreover, we saw that 
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according to Ramanuja matter had no essential nature j 
of its own, but acquired what nature it had entirely ‘ 
owing to the deeds of souls. We seem led therefore 
to the view that the imperfections of pain and Nescience, 
from which the soul suffers, are ultimately due to its I 
own deeds. This is what Ramaunja says ; “ That a 
soul experiences pleasures and pains caused by the; 
various states of the body is not due to the fact of its 
being joined to a body, but to its karman in the form' 
of good and evil deeds ” (p. 428). " In the so-called 

ksetrajna-condiiion of the self, knowledge is, owing 
to the influence of work {karman), of a contracted 
nature " (p. 63). The soul’s imperfections, then, 
whether in the form of pain or in the form of Nescience, f 
are ultimately to be traded to karman or the deeds of 
souls, and Brahman is not responsible for them. 

But it may be asked. Does not the individual self 
stand to Brahman even as the body stands to the soul ; 
and does not this mean that the individual self is 
completely dependent on Brahman and controlled 
by Him ? If so, how can it be that the soul’s deeds, 
which produce evil consequences in the way of pain 
and Nescience, and the unending cycle of birth and 
death, do not imphcate Brahman ? Here we come 
upon the heart of the problem in regard to the relation 
of Brahman to the imperfections or evil with which 
the soul is afflicted in samsdra ; and in seeking to 
solve it Ramanuja makes stiU further clear his view 
concerning the relationship of Brahman to the in- 
dividual self. He writes, “ The divine Supreme 
Person, all whose washes are eternally fulfilled, who is 
all-knowing and the ruler of all, whose every purpose . 
is immediately realised, having engaged in sport 
befitting his might and greatness and having settled 
that work is of a tw^ofold nature, such and such works 
being good and such and such being evil, and having 
bestowed on all individual souls bodies and sense- 
organs capacitating them for entering on such work 
and the power of ruling those bodies and organs ; 
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and having himself entered into those souls as their 
inner Self abides within them, controlling them as an 
animating and cheering principle. The souls, on their 
side, endowed with all the powers imparted to them 
by the Lord and with bodies and organs bestowed 
by him, and forming abodes in which he dwells, apply 
themselves on their own part, and in accordance with 
their own wishes, to works either good or evil. The 
Lord, then recognising him who performs good actions 
as one who obeys his commands, blesses him with 
piety, riches, worldly pleasures and final release ; 
while him who transgresses his commands he causes 
to experience the opposite of all these ” (p. 498). 
From this it would seem that, although the soul 
depends on Brahman for its fife, body, sense-organs 
and capacity to rule over its body, it has the power 
of free choice, so that when it acts and brings evil 
consequences on itself, it is alone responsible, and 
not Brahman. Brahman is indeed perfect, and the 
soul depends on Him, but not to the extent of 
foregoing its individuahty, or involving Brahman in 
imperfection. 

But it may be objected that to argue in this way 
is to make the soul quite independent of Brahman 
so far as action goes. It is necessary therefore to show 
how far the soul is, and how far it is not, independent 
in its actions. Ramanuja will not consent to Brahman 
being reduced to a finite God, even in order to preserve 
the individuality of the soul. Consequently in dis- 
cussing the sutra II. 3. 40, he writes : “ The activity 
of the individual sotil proceeds from the highest self 
as its cause. For Scripture teaches this : ‘ Entered 
within, the ruler of creatures, the Self of aU ’ ; ‘ who 
dwelling in the self . . . rules the self from within.’ 
Smrti teaches the same. . . . ‘ The Lord, O Arjuna, 
dwells in the heart of all creatures, whirhng, by His 
mysterious power, ail creatures as if mounted on a 
machine ’ (Bhg. XVIII. 61) ” (p. 557), Brahman 
then is supreme, and the soxil is not entirely independent 
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in its actions. How far then is it independent ? 
This Ramanuja tells us in his explanation of Sutra 
II. 3. 41. “ The inwardly ruling highest Self promotes » 

action in so far as it regards in the case of any action 
the volitional effect made by the individual soul, 
and then aids that effort by granting its favom or 
permission {anumati) ; action is not possible without 
permission on the part of the highest self.” For^ 
any act to be performed, then, the volition of the soul ‘ 
is necessary as well as the permission of Brahman, . 
so that although in one sense it may be said that the 
act proceeds from Brahman in as much as it is allowed 
by Him, stiU it is based on the vohtion of the individual 
soiil, and therefore it is the latter that is responsible 
for it. ” The case is analogous to that of property 
of which two men are joint owners. If one of these 
wishes to transfer that property to a third person 
he cannot do so without the permission of his partner, 
but that that permission is given is after aU his own 
doing, and hence the fruit of the action (reward or 
anything) properly belongs to him only” (p. 557). 
Or, to borrow a parable from the New Testament, the 
action of the prodigal son in taking his share of the 
goods from his father and in wasting it in riotous living 
is one for which the son alone is responsible, although 
the father permitted it. So also it would appear that 
though without Brahman’s permission the soul is im- 
potent to act, the responsibUity for the act always 
rests upon the soul who wills it. Thus it would seem , 
that the evils from which the soul suffers in samsdra ' 
are due to its own deeds. Although Brahman is 
supreme and has absolute power over the soul. His 
control is not of a kind which deprives the soul of its 
individuahty. 

Having in this way discovered how Brahman is 
related to the deeds which bring pain and Nescience 
to the soul, we may next enquire what these evils 
suffered by the soul reveal with regard to the nature 
of Brahman. That souls are responsible for the deeds 

T 
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which bring about the afflictions from which they suffer 
may be granted, but it may be said that since it is 
ultimately Brahman who sends these afflictions, He 
cannot be freed from the accusation of having an evil 
nature. Ramanuja denies this by pointing out that 
J the evils suffered by the soul do not argue that Brahman 
is hard-hearted or pitiless, “ For by pity we understand 
the inability, on somebody’s part, to bear the pain 
of others, coupled with a disregard of his own advan- 
tage. When pity has the effect of bringing about the 
transgression of law on the part of the pitying person, 
it is in no way to his credit ; it rather imphes the charge 
of unmanliness (weakness) ” (p. 488). The afflictions 
suffered by the soul thus reve^, not any mercilessness 
on the part of Brahman but His perfect nature, which 
cannot tolerate the transgression of the moral law. 
Nor can this be objected to on the ground that if 
Brahman must act in accordance with the moral law 
He is not infinite and supreme, for Ramanuja makes it 
clear that the moral law is not external to the Deity, 
but one which He Himself has framed in accordance 
with His own wiU. “ The divine Supreme Person, 
all whose wishes are eternally fulfilled, who is aU- 
knowing and the ruler of all, whose every purpose is 
immediately realised . . . (has) settled that work is 
1 of a two-fold nature, such and such works being good 
I and such and such being evil” (p. 488). Good and 
' evil then mean nothing more than what pleases or 
displeases the Supreme Person (p. 487), so that ulti- 
mately the moral law is determined by Him as what 
He wills, and not He by it. The evils which the soul 
suffers, therefore, far from implying any imperfection 
in Brahman, bespeak His perfect moral nature which 
cannot tolerate evd, and which therefore metes out 
punishment to the soul in accordance with its deeds. 
“ The Lord, then, recognising him who performs good 
actions as one who obeys his commands, blesses him 
with piety, riches, worldly pleasures and final release ; 
while him who transgresses his commands he causes 
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to experience the opposites of all these ” (p. 488). 
The stern law of Karma, according to which the soul * 
undergoes sufferings in accordance with its deeds, 
is thus only an expression of the moral will of 
Brahman. 

While it may be conceded that the evils suffered 
by the soul in samsdra reflect the moral nature of the v' 
Supreme Being who in strict justice apportions 
pleasure and pain to souls, it may be said the Deity 
is thus disclosed to be stern justice not tempered 
with mercy, and hence He must from this point of view 
be judged to suffer from a defect. Ramanuja has ( 
already shown that it is impossible for the Deity to be > 
merciful at the expense of tolerating sin. He must.j 
“ control and subdue it ” (p. 488). But this does ' 
not mean, he declares, that the Deity has no love for ' 
the erring soul, for as already noted what Brahman ' 
aims at is that by means of punishment He may 
lead the soul to supreme happiness. His strict justice 
represented by the law of Karma, is therefore not an 
end in itself, but only a means which the Deity in 
His mercy adopts for the good of the soul. In and 
through ^ the evils suffered by the soul in samsdra, 
then, is discernible the perfect and loving nature of the 
Deity. 

But why, it may be asked, if Brahman is moved by 
love for the soul, does He permit it to do evil ? / 
Ramanuja is convinced that such “ allowance of the 
action on the part of one able to stop it does not 
necessarily prove hard-heartedness ” (p. 558), for it 
would seem that the soul, being a true individual, 
cannot be deprived of its privileges to act as it chooses. , 
As PiUai Lokacmya^ tells us, the soul being a free ! 
agent, cannot be forced into goodness. “ Even the 
aU loving Father, the Great Isvara, does not force 
His presence on the soul, not yet ripe to receive Him. 
With infinite patience He waits and watches the 
struggle of the soul in samsdra, since the struggle 

* A foUower of Ran^nuja of the thirteenth century (a.d. 1213). 
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is necessary for the full unfoldment {vikdsa) of the 
faculties of the soul.”^ If the Lord permits the soul 
to do evil, then, it is only because He respects its 
individuahty. The soul educated by means of the 
law of Karma, must of its own accord forsake evil and 
choose the good. Consequently in spite of the love 
which the Deity has for the soul. He allows it to 
do evil, if it so desires. 

Another difficulty is raised. It is said, “ there is a 
y/Scriptural text — ‘ He (the Lord) makes him whom 
He wishes to lead up from these worlds do a good deed, 
and the same makes him whom He wishes to lead down 
from these worlds do a bad deed ’ (Kaus. Up. III. 8) — 
which means that the Lord Himself causes men to do 
good and evil actions.” Ramanuja rejoins, ” The 
text quoted, we reply, does not apply to all agents, but 
means that the Lord, wishing to do a favour to those 
who are resolved on acting so as fully to please the 
highest Person, engenders in their minds a tendency 
towards highly virtuous actions, such as are means to 
attain to Him ; while on the other hand, in order to 
punish those who are resolved on lines of action 
altogether displeasing to Him, He engenders in their 
minds a defight in such actions as have a downward 
tendency and are obstacles in the way of attainment 
of the Lord ” (p, 558). His leading some to do good 
and others to do evil does not then argue any partiality 
on the part of Brahman, but is determined entirely 
by the deserts of the souls concerned. 

W^e may therefore conclude that when considered in 
relation to the evils suffered by the soul. Brahman is 
found to be eminently moral and gracious. The evils 
are due entirely to the action of responsible individuals, 
and although Brahman has absolute power over them. 
He will not deprive them of the power to act in accord- 
ance with their own wishes. His perfect nature de- 
mands that sin should not be tolerated. Accordingly 
He punishes the sinner ; but in so doing He is only 

* Tattva-Traya, p. 2 in the Translation by M. N. Paul. 
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seeking in His infinite mercy to lead the soul to a state 
of supreme happiness. 

In finding thus a solution to the problem of evil 
as it characterises the soul, we have indeed found a 
solution to the problem of evil in general, for whatever 
evil charaterises the material world exists as we saw 
entirely for the sake of souls. Consequently for him 
who has overcome evil deeds, the world can offer no 
evil. He wdl find the world to be essentially bhssful, 
of the same nature as that of Brahman Himself. 
“ The individual souls . . . which are tmder the 
influence of karman, are conscious of this world as 
different from Brahman, and, according to their in- 
dividual karman, as either made up of pain or limited 
pleastire. But as this view depends altogether on 
karman, to him who has freed himself from Nescience 
in the form of karman, this same world presents 
itself as l^ng within the intuition of Brahman, together 
with its qu^ties and vibhuti, and hence as essentially 
bhssful. To a man troubled with excess of bile the 
water he drinks has a taste either downright unpleasant 
or moderately pleasant, according to the degree to 
which his health is affected ; while the same water 
has an unmixedly pleasant taste for a man in health.” 
Moreover such a man will see the whole world as de- 
signed by the Deity ultimately for his happiness, and 
therefore He will rejoice in it. “ As long as a boy 
is not aware that some pla5dhing is meant to amuse 
him, he does not care for it ; when on the other hand 
he apprehends it as meant to give him dehght, the 
thing becomes very dear to him. In the same way the 
world becomes an object of supreme love to him ”... 
(p. 306) . Evil then is evil only for him who is engrossed 
in evil deeds. It ceases to exist for one who has 
overcome evil deeds and sees the spiritual pmpose 
of all creation. Accordingly evil is not ultimate. It 
represents only a temporary phase in the evolution 
of moral persons. 

By throwing the blame for evil ultimately on the 
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sovils themselves, Ramanuja seeks to preserve the 
perfection and love of the Supreme Being. The chief 
difficulty of the theory is to explain how souls which 
are eternally parts of the Supremely perfect Brahman, 
ever came to desire what is evil. Ramanuja adopts 
the device of his predecessors to get over the difficulty 
by declaring that karman is beginningless ; but this 
is no solution for it is merely to accept evil desires on 
the part of souls as somehow an ultimate fact. Never- 
theless it is to Ramanuja’s credit that he sought 
systematically to maintain the perfection of Brahman 
as against the imperfections of the world. The solution 
that he offers to the problem of evil is not new, for the 
view that karman explains all the sufferings of sarhsdra 
is, as we saw, common to most of his predecessors. 
But his merit lies in attempting to make clear the 
exact relation in which the perfect Brahman stands 
to the deeds of souls. This could not satisfactorily 
be done by earher philosophers, who neither consistently 
upheld the perfect nature of Brahman nor fuUy recog- 
nised the individuahty of the soul ; and without 
making clear the relation of Brahman to the deeds 
which explain the evils of samsdra, it is obviously 
impossible with any success to maintain, as Ramanuja 
does, that Brahman is not responsible for the evils 
of samsdra, and that in and through them aU the 
gracious Deity is working out the ultimate good of 
souls. In relation to the evils of the wnrld then 
Brahman appears to be perfect and loving, and the 
soul, which is responsible for evil, as dependent on 
Him, but not in such a way as to be deprived of its 
capacity for self-determination. 

The soul as a part of Brahman 

Seeing that the soul is allowed by the Deity to act 
in accordance with its own desires it is necessary to 
consider afresh from the point of view of this distinctive 
quahty of the soul — as a self-determining individual 
the general relationship of souls as attributes, modes 
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or parts of the Supreme Being, predicated in the last 
chapter. Ramanuja finds no reason to modify the 
conclusion there estabhshed. He considers this pro- 
blem in discussing sutras II. 3. 42-52. “ The Sutras 

have declared that the individual soul is an agent, 
and as such dependent on the highest Person. The 
following question now arises : Is the individual soul 
absolutely different from Brahman ? Or is it nothing 
else than Brahman itself in so far as under the influence 
of error ? or is it Brahman in so far as determined 
by a limiting adjunct {upddhi) ? or is it a part (amsa) 
of Brahman ? ” (p. 559). Let us see what can be said 
in support of each of these positions. 

{a) The individual soul is absolutely different from 
Brahman. That the soul is different from Brahman 
is indicated by the fact that the soul is as we saw an 
individual having a consciousness and wifi, of its own. 
Moreover scriptural texts such as “ There are two, the 
one knowing, the other not knowing, both unborn, 
the one strong, the other weak (Svet. Up. I. 9) 
declare their difference ” (p. 559). Further, to say that 
two different things are one is to “ convey a contra- 
diction— as if one were to say ‘ Water the ground with 
fire ’ — and must therefore be understood in some 
secondary metaphorical sense ” (cf. 559). To say 
that the soul, though different from Brahman, is 
related to Him as part to whole is also impossible, 
“ for by a ‘ part ’ we understand that which constitutes 
part of the extension of something. If, then, the soul 
occupied part of the extension of Brahman all its 
imperfections would belong to Brahman. Nor can 
the soul be a part of Brahman, if we take ‘ part ’ to 
mean a piece (khanda) ; for Brahman does not admit 
of being divided into pieces, and moreover, the diffi- 
culties connected with the former interpretation 
would present themselves here also. That something 
absolutely different from something else should yet 
be a part of the latter cannot in fact be proved ” 
(pp. 559 and 560). So much then may be said for the 
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view that the soul as agent is neither one with Brahman 
nor a part of Him, but entirely different from Him. 

(b) The soul is nothing other than Brahman under a 
delusion. In support of this view it may be claimed 
that “ this is the teaching of texts such as ‘ Thou 
art that,’ ‘ this self is Brahman.’ Those texts, on 
the other hand, which declare the difference of the two 
merely restate what is already established by per- 
ception and the other means of knowledge, and there- 
fore are shown, by those texts the purport of which 
it is to teach non-duahty not estabhshed by other 
means, to he — ^like perception and the other means of 
knowledge themselves — ^within the sphere of Nescience” 
(p. 560). According to this interpretation then the 
soul is identical with Brahman, its difference from 
Him being entirely illusory. 

(c) The soul is Brahman determined by an upddhi. 
This may be maintained on the ground that “ Scripture 
teaches the self to be Brahman,” and also on the ground 
that the soul cannot be merely the product of illusion 
in Brahman, as was claimed under (&), ‘‘for on that view 
the distinction of bondage and release and so on, 
would be impossible ” (p. 560). This view, therefore, 
though similar to [h) in regarding the soul as one with 
Brahman, distinguishes itself from it by claiming 
that the soul is Brahman under a real determination. 

(^^) The soul is a part of Brahman. This is the view 
which Ramanuja adopts as being the teaching of 
sutra II. 3. 42. ‘‘ Against all these views the Sutra 

declares that the soul is a part of Brahman, since there 
are declarations of difference and also ‘ otherwise,’ 
i.e., declaration of unity. To the former class belong 
aU those texts which dwell on the distinction of the 
creator and the creature, the ruler and the ruled, the 
aU knowing and the ignorant, the independent and the 
dependent, the pure and the impure, that which is 
endowed with holy qualities and that which possesses 
quahties of an opposite kind, the Lord and the depen- 
dent. To the latter class belong such texts as ‘ Thou 
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art that ’ and ' this self is Brahman.’ ... In order, 
then, that texts of both these classes may be taken 
in their primary, hteral sense, we must admit that 
the individual soul is a part of Brahman ” (pp. 560 
and 561). The definciency of the first view which we 
expounded is the same as that of the second, in that 
each in its own way is one-sided, basing itself on one 
set of texts to the neglect of its opposite. Consequently 
it cannot be maintained that the soul is entirely differ- 
ent from Brahman as the first does, nor that it is 
entirely identical with Him as the second does. With 
regard to the third, Ram^uja writes, “ Nor finally 
is there any good in the theory of the soul being 
Brahman in so far as determined by a hmiting adjunct. 
For this view also is in conflict with the texts which 
distinguish Brahman as the ruling and the soul as the 
ruled principle, and so on. One and the same 
Devadatta does not become double as it were — a ruler 
on the one hand and a ruled subject on the other — 
because he is determined by the house in which he is, 
or by something else ” (p. 562). So Ramanuja con- 
cludes, “ In order to be able to account for the two-fold 
designation (viz., that the soul is different from 
Brahman and yet also that it is one with Him) we must 
. . . admit that the soul is a.partoi Brahman ” (p. 562). 

Ramanuja finds support for this doctrine in the 
Chandogya passage which declares, “ One part (quarter) 
of it are aU beings, three feet (quarters) of it are the 
Immortal in heaven (Chand. Up. III. 12. 6), and in 
Bhagavadgita XV. 7 which says ‘ An etem^ part of 
myself becomes the individual soul {jiva) in the world 
of life ’ (pp. 562 and 563). 

But what, it may be asked, is to be understood by 
regarding the soul as a ‘ part ’ of Brahman ? The 
category of part and whole as ordinarily employed 
has a distinctively quantitative significance which, 
as Ram^uja is aware, cannot apply in the case of 
souls in their relationship to Brahman. He sees the 
absurdities into which we shall be led if in this con- 
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nection we understand ‘ part ’ in a quantitative sense, 
i.e., if by “ ‘ part ' we understand that which con- 
stitutes part of the extension of something.” He 
says, “ If, then, the soul occupied part of the extension 
of Brahman, aU its imperfections would belong to 
Brahman ” (559), just as, for instance, a defect in the 
foot of an organism is a defect of the organism itself. 
” Nor can the soul be a part of Brahman if we take 
‘ part ’ to mean a piece (khandd) ; for Brahman does 
not admit of being divided into pieces ” (p. 559)- 
The quantitative significance of the word ‘ part,’ then, 
must be excluded, and the word must be understood 
in a quahtative sense. “ The individual soul is a part 
of the highest Self ; as the light issuing from a luminous 
thing such as fire or the sun is a part of that body ; or, 
as the generic characteristics of a cow or horse, and the 
white or black colour of things so coloured, are attri- 
butes and hence parts of the things in which those 
attributes inhere ; or as the body is a part of an 
embodied being. For by a part we tmderstand that 
which constitutes one place {desd) of some thing, and 
hence a distinguishing attribute {visesana) is a part 
of the thing distinguished by that attribute. Hence 
those analysing a thing of that kind discriminate 
between the distinguishing element or part of it ; 
and the distinguished element or part. Now although 
the distinguishing attribute and the thing distinguished 
thereby stand to each other in the relation of part 
and whole, yet we observe them, to differ in essential 
character. Hence there is no contradiction between 
the individual and the highest Self — the former of 
which is a visesana of the latter — standing to each other 
in the relation of part and whole, and their being at the 
same time of essentially different nature. . . . For as 
the luminous body is of a nature different from that 
of its light, thus the highest Self differs from the 
individual soul which is a part of it. It is this difference 
of character — due to the individual soul being the 
distinguishing element and the highest Self being the 
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substance distinguished thereby — ^to which all those 
texts refer which declare difference. Those texts, 
on the other hand, which declare non-difference are 
based on the circumstance that attributes which are 
incapable of separate existence are ultimately bound to 
the substance which they distinguish ” (II. 3. 45, 
pp. 563 and 564). 

Thus by regarding the soul as a part of Brahman 
Ramanuja makes it clear that he means nothing 
more than that souls are attributes or modes of 
Brahman — ^the view already expounded in connection 
with the relationship of the world to Brahman. But 
from this it must not be thought that souls are merely 
adjectival to Brahman with no individuality of their 
own. This would seem to be the view of those who 
declare that the soul is merely Brahman as determined 
by an upddhi ; and, as we saw, Ramanuja explicitly 
rejects this view by pointing out that it fails to dis- 
tinguish sufficiently between Brahman, the Ruler, 
and the soul, the ruled. “ One and the same 
Devadatta does not become double as it were — a ruler 
on the one hand and a ruled subject on the other ” 
(p. 562). The view of the soul as an attribute of 
&ahman is not then to be rmderstood in a sense in 
which its individuahty is destroyed. Ramanuja, as 
we noted, provided for the necessary distinction in 
his analysis of the substance-attribute relationship, 
whereby he held that an attribute is not always only 
an abstract quahty but that even objects which in 
a sense have an individuality of their own, such as a 
staff or a bracelet, may be regarded as attributes of 
the man to whom they belong. The soul then is an 
attribute of Brahman only in this sense, viz. ; that it 
belongs to Him and is completely dependent on Him 
for its existence, not in the sense that it has no distinct 
individuahty of its own. 

Having thus restated, in the light of the individuahty 
which the soul as a free agent possesses, the relationship 
in which it stands to Brahman, we may proceed to 
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enquire in what various ways the quahties of perfection 
and love, which we formd to characterise the nature 
of the Deity, express themselves in relation to man. 
We shall consider this question in relation to the 
conditions which the soul must fulfil for Release or 
salvation, for Release being according to Ramanuja, 
as according to his predecessors, the chief end of man, 
it is in connection with it that the Deity’s nature in 
relation to men is fully revealed. 

The nature of Brahman as reflected in the conditions 
to be fulfilled by the soul, for Release 

In the Upanisads we saw that the predominant idea 
was that Release from samsdra was to be obtained by 
knowledge. He that knows Brahman is freed from 
all fetters. But what exactly was the relation of this 
knowledge to conduct was not clearly determined. 
Some philosophers seemed to think that the mere 
knowledge that one was oneself Brahman sufficed 
to produce Hberation, and that accordingly the 
Brahman-knower need not trouble himself about good 
and evil deeds. So long as Brahman was thought to 
be merely a conscious principle .which pervades aU 
things, there was no perceivable connection between 
Him and conduct ; questions of good and bad conduct 
were therefore not quite relevant in connection with 
the realisation of Brahman. But we saw that some 
of the later Upanisads ascribed many perfections to 
the Supreme Being, and ever more increasingly asserted 
that Brahman may not be known by one who has not 
ceased from evil conduct. Rmnanuja builds his view 
on them as providing the necessary place for moral 
conduct, which, as we have tried to show, his cult 
had always emphasized throughout its history. The 
moral basis upon which Ghora-Angirasa, and following 
him Vasudeva, founded the cult was so firm that even 
the later alliance of the cult with advaitlsm, for which 
morality can have no real significance, did not suffice 
to uproot this basis, eind accordingly, as we saw, the 
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Vaisnava religion always emphasized ethical require- 
ments as necessary to be fulfilled by the devotee. 
Ramanuja is a true Vaisnava in emphasizing right 
conduct as obhgatory on one who would obtain 
Release. Anxious as he is to build his view on 
Upanisadic doctrine regarding the way of obtaining 
Release, he speaks of knowledge as that which ulti- 
mately produces Release, but knowledge he interprets, 
as we shall see, in the sense of hhakti or devotion 
which his cult had always regarded as necessary for 
Release ; and he makes right conduct a means to the 
attainment of this redeeming knowledge, even as the 
later Upanisads had done. In this way he is able to 
secure both the doctrines fundamental to his sect, 
viz., that the Deity requires virtuous living and grants 
Release only to him who has whole-hearted devotion. 
The ethical and loving nature of Brahman thus 
reflects itself in the conditions pertaining to conduct 
and devotion obligatory on one who is seeking Release. 

The ethic of Ramanuja is fundamentally that of the 
Gita. The one who aspires after Release must fulfil 
many practical requirements. It is first of aU necessary 
for him to perceive his own essential nature. This 
according to Ramanuja is chiefly the lesson of 
Bhagavadgita II. 12-72. Since the root of all evil 
is Nescience, whereby the soul identifies itself with the 
body and gives itself to the pursuit of bodily ends, 
it is necessary for it to see that its own true natirre is 
quite distinct from that of the body. “ Knowing 
dtma to be that which is distinct from body, uncon- 
taminated with quahties pertaining to bodies, and to be 
that which is eternal ; keeping the mind imperturbable 
under the varying conditions of pleasure and pain, 
gain and loss . . . and destitute of any wish for 
reward. ... In this-wise wilt thou escape sin ” 
(Bhg. Bh. II. 38, pp. 10 and ii). One must meditate 
on oneself as not only different from the body but as 
having quahties similar to Brahman. “ The individual 
self is, in such meditation, to be conceived (not as the 
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ordinary self, but) under that form which it has to 
attain (i.e., the pure form which belongs to it in the 
state of Release) ” ; “ the character of such meditation, 
therefore, is that it is a meditation on the highest 
Self as having for its body the individual self, dis- 
tinguished by freedom from evil ” (S. Bh. III. 3. 52, 
P- 675)- 

Having thus freed himself from the mistaken notion 
of the bodily self as constituting his true nature, and 
having recognised his kinship with the Perfect Brahman, 
the individual is to give himself to the pursuit of aU 
the duties binding on him in his station in life, without 
any tinge of selfishness or desire for personal gain. 
“ This is the state, or condition of work-performance 
in an unselfish or disinterested manner, based on the 
knowledge of the eternal atma. This method has for 
its aim the achievement of true wisdom. It is Brahmi 
or that which leads to Brahm ” (Bhg. Bh. II. 72, p. 82). 
“ All daily (nitya) and incidental {naimittika) rites 
prescribed in Sastras shall be performed. ... As for 
fructiferous rites {kdmya) even those shall be performed 
in the manner prescribed for the several castes {varna) 
and orders of life {dsrama), and according to one’s 
abihty ; but resigning their specific fruits ” (Bhg. Bh. 
II. 41, pp. 64 and 65). The Deity is “ pleased and 
concihated by the different kinds of acts of sacrifice 
and worship duly performed by the devotee day after 
day. This is what the text ‘ they seek to know 
through the sacrifice ’ really means. The conclusion 
therefore is that in the case of householders knowledge 
has for its prereqmsite aH sacrifices and other works 
of permanent and occasional obhgation. ‘ As a horse.’ 
As the horse, which is a means of locomotion for man, 
requires attendants, grooming, etc., so knowledge, 
although itself the means of Release, demands the 
co-operation of the different works. Thus the Lord 
Himself says, ‘ The work of sacrifice, giving, and 
austerities is not to be relinqmshed, but is indeed 
to be perfomed ; for sacrifices, gifts and austerities 
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are purif5nng to the thoughtful.’ ‘ He from whom aU 
beings proceed . . . worshipping Him with the proper 
works man attains to perfection ’ (Bhg. XVIH. 5.46)” 
(S. Bh. III. 4. 26, pp. 699 and 700). 

Not only such sacrificial rites, but also the duties 
connected with each dsrama, have to be performed 
(S. Bh. III. 4. 32, p. 702). Those who do not stand 
within any dsrama should devote themselves to 
“ practices not exclusively connected with any dsrama, 
such as prayer, fasting, charity, propitiation of the 
Deity, and so on ” (III. 4. 36, p. 704). But “ Better 
than to be outside the dsramas is the condition of stand- 
ing within an dsrama. The latter state may be due to 
misfortune ; but he who can should be within an 
dsrama, which state is the more holy and beneficial 
one ” (III. 4. 39, p. 705). Those who have fallen 
from the dsrama state owing to a lapse from chastity 
are not qualified for knowledge of Brahman (III. 4. 
42 and 43, pp. 706 and 707). 

The duties obhgatory on the four castes are pre- 
scribed in the Sastras, and Ramanuja following the 
teaching of the Gita declares that these duties should 
be faithfully performed by the devotee. “ Duties 
varying according to the qualities bom of the natures 
of Brahmanas, etc., are assigned by the Sastras ; i.e., 
the Sastras define that such are the qualities possessed 
by the Brahmanas, etc., such the duties proper to their 
station, and such their occupations, etc.” (Bhg. Bh. 
XVIII. 41, p. 547), “ every man devoted to his own 
duty obtaining Samsiddhi = Paramapada = the final 
state of perfection ” (Bhg. Bh. XVIII. 45, p. 551). 

He who conforms to these religious and social 
duties laid down in the S^ras wiU, R^anuja declares, 
be characterised by the virtues which the Gita eniimer- 
ates as belonging to the man of ‘ Divine ’ nature — 
virtues such as fearlessness, purity of heart, charity, 
self-restraint, penance, uprightness, harmlessness, 
veracity, gentleness, modesty, and the like (Bhg. Bh. 
XVI. 1-3, pp. 484-486) ; and he who does not conform 
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to them wiU be characterised by the vices enumerated 
as belonging to a man of ‘ demoniac ’ nature (Bhg. XVI. 
4 ). 

AU these, viz. : the knowledge of oneself as different 
from the evil nature of the body and as akin to the pure 
nature of Brahman, and the +ulfilment of religious and 
social duties inculcated in the Sastras, ^ without any 
expectation of reward, are among the requirements 
which the Deity enjoins on the individual who would 
attain Release The soul that would obtain salvation 
must renounce the evil nature of the body and apply 
itself to carrying out His will 

But such mere disinterested performance of one’s 
rehgious and social duties does not suffice The 
Deity is not a mere moral governor of the universe. 
He is above all characterised by love. Consequently 
what He requires more than all else is whole-hearted 
devotion, a devotion which demands the centering of 
one’s thoughts entirely on Him in all one's service. 
" Do the work that is before thee, and all other Sruti- 
and-Smrti-enjoined works, such as the daily (nitya), 
and occasional {nainiittika) duties, apportioned to the 
several castes {varnas) and orders [dsramas), so that 
while discharging them I may be in thy memory daily. 
This is the most expedient method by which thou 
canst succeed in keeping thy manas and huddhi set 
on me, and thus remembering me at the last moment, 
thou shalt reach me according to thy wish. There is 
no doubt about this ” (Bhg. Bh. VIII. 7, pp. 267 and 
268). “ Whatsoever mundane calling thou mayst be 

engaged in, out of necessity to hve ; whatsoever thou 
mayst be eating as thy food, whatsoever daily and 
occasional Veda enjoined duties thou mayst be ful- 
fiUing, such as homa (fire-sacrifices), ddna (gifts), 
tapas (austerities), deliver them all unto me. . . . 
That is to say, do all acts as if the doer, the enjoyer, 
and the worshipper were all offered up in me ” (Bhg. 

'■ Th^e are the Vedas, the Dharma-Sastras, Itihasas and Puranas , according 
to Ramanuja (cf. Bhg. Bh. XVI. 24, p. 497). 
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Bh. IX. 27). “ Thus, then, in conclusion, thou shalt 

carry on all thy worldly duties required for thy bodily 
subsistence, and scriptural duties — viz., daily, casual, 
etc., rites — as if all was done to please me, as done by 
one who is essentially my liege and done, being 
actuated to do so, by myself. Thou shalt ever in love 
be engaged in singing my praises, in my services, in 
bowings, etc. Thou shalt contemplate that the 
universe is under my rule and guidance, and subsists 
as essentially my appendage. Thou shalt ponder and 
reflect over the multitude of my lovable attributes. 
Occupying thyself daily, thus, in devotion of the 
aforementioned description, thou shalt reach myself ” 
(Bhg. Bh. IX. 34, p. 316). 

Although Ramanuja describes the devotion that is 
required of the individual as chiefly contemplative, 
involving the centering of one’s thoughts on the 
Deity, it is a devotion which requires the dedication 
of one’s wiU, for, as we saw, it involves the performance 
of all one’s duties. Besides, it may lead to ecstatic 
emotional experience, as in the case of the Alvars. 
Thus in commenting on Gita IX. 14, Ramanuja writes, 
“ Overwhelmed with intense love for me, they [i.e., 
the worshippers who seek Release] discover that it is 
impossible to support existence for even an infinitesimal 
part of a moment without being engaged in singing 
my names, or in holy exercises, or falling prostrate 
before me. They repeat and call upon my names — 
which connote the several distinguishing attributes 
of my nature — their frames quivering and hairs bristfing 
with joy, thrilled in holy excitement at such recollec- 
tions, their voices tremulous and convulsed wdth holy 
joy, uttering broken speech, and constantly repeating 
in yearning notes such names as Narayana, Krsna, 
Vasudeva, etc. With equal zeal are they assiduous 
in the performance of holy duties and worship, as 
helps to which, in firm determination, they employ 
themselves in the laying out of gardens and construc- 
tion of temples, etc. They stretch themselves on the 
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ground like a fragile reed, regardless of dust, mire or 
pricking pebbles, all the eight members of the body 
. . . faJling prostrate in united concerted devotion 
and worship. Ever and incessantly praying to be 
eternally united to me, they ever meditate on me and 
worship me, with the vivid fervent appeal that in 
holy service they may realise their true a^ma-nature 
of abasement and abnegation {dasya) ” (pp. 298 
and 299). 

Such devotion, whereby the individual is engaged in 
the performance of his duties and in ecstatic worship, 
with mind wholly centred on the Deity is what is 
required of him who would obtain Release. Per- 
formance of one’s duty and devotion to the Deity 
are hence the prime requisites. 

When aU one’s conduct and aU one’s devotion are 
offered thus whole-heartedly to the Deity, He grants 
to the soul, it would seem, a mystic realisation of 
Himself when the soul sees God face to face. It is 
this realisation of Brahman through whole-hearted 
devotion which according to Ramanuja the Upanisadic 
seers meant when they declared that he who knows 
Brahman obtains Release. In seeking thus to find a 
basis in the Upanisads for this fundamental doctrine 
of his cult, and in equating hhakti or devotion with 
knowledge, Ramanuja gives to hhakti a predominantly 
meditative significance, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, regards the redeeming knowledge taught by the 
Upanisads as neither something purely inteUectui nor 
something accomphshed once and for all, but as a 
meditative devotion practised continually throughout 
one’s fife and culminating in a mystic intuition of the 
Deity. Thus he writes : “ the knowledge which the 
Ved^ta-texts aim at inculcating is a knowledge other 
than the mere knowledge of the sense of sentences, and 
denoted by ‘ dhydna,’ ‘ upasand’ (i.e., meditation), 
and similar terms. With this agree scriptural texts 
such as ‘ Having known it, let him practise meditation ’ 
(Br. Up. IV. 4, 21) ... all these texts must be viewed 
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as agreeing in meaning with the injunction of medita- 
tion contained in the passage quoted from the Br. Up. 
and. what they enjoin is therefore meditation ” (S. Bh., 
p. 13). " ' Meditation ’ means steady remembrance, 

i.e., a continuity of steady remembrance, uninterrupted 
Hke the flow of oil ; in agreement with the scriptural 
passage which declares steady remembrance to be the 
means of release, ‘ on the attainment of remembrance 
all the ties are loosened ’ (Chand. Up. VII. 26. 2). 
Such remembrance is of the same character (form) as 
seeing (intuition) ; for the passage quoted has the same 
purport as the following one, ‘ The fetter of the heart 
is broken, aU doubts are solved, and all the works 
of that man perish when He has been seen who is high 
and low ’ (Mund. Up. II. 2. 8). And this being so, 
we conclude that the passage ' the Self is to be seen ’ 
teaches that ‘ Meditation ’ has the character of 
‘ seeing ’ or ‘ intuition.’ ” “ With reference to remem- 

brance, which thus acquires the character of immediate 
presentation {pratyaksata) and is the means of final 
release, scripture makes a further determination, viz., 
in the passage Ka. Up. II. 23, ‘ That Self cannot be 
gained by the study of the Veda (‘ reflection ’), nor by 
thought (‘ meditation ’), nor by much hearing. Whom 
the Self chooses, by him it may be gained, to him the 
Self reveals its being.’ This text says at first that 
mere hearing, reflection, and meditation do not suffice 
to gain the Self, and then declares, ‘ Whom the Self 
chooses, by him it may be gained.’ Now a ‘ chosen ’ 
one means a most beloved person ; the relation being 
that he by whom that Self is held most dear is most 
dear to the Self. That the Lord [Bhagavdn] Himself 
endeavours that this most beloved person shoifld gain 
the Self. He Himself declares in the following words, 
‘ To those who are constantly devoted and worship 
with love I give that knowledge by which they reach 
me ’ (Bhg. X. 10), and ‘ To him who has knowledge 
I am dear above aU things, and he is dear to me ’ 
(VII. 17). Hence he who possesses remembrance. 
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marked by the character of immediate presentation 
{sdksdtkdra) , and which itself is dear above all things 
since the object remembered is such ; he, we say, is 
chosen by the highest Self, and by him the highest 
Self is gained. Steady remembrance of this kind is 
designated by the word ‘ devotion ' {hhakti) ; for this 
term has the same meaning as updsand (meditation) ” 
(S. Bh., pp. 15 and 16). Ramanuja here makes it 
quite clear that the knowledge which brings about 
Release is one which involves a relationship of love 
between the soul and the Deity. It is only to him 
to whom the Deity is most dear that this redeeming 
knowledge is granted. 

But, once more, since the Deity is not merely love 
but also perfection, this bhssful vision of the Deity 
is not granted except to one who has become purified 
by devout works and strenuous discipline. " That of 
such steady remembrance sacrifices and so on are 
means will be declared later on (Vs. III. 4. 26) ” 
(p. 16). “ Sacrifices and similar works being performed 
day after day have the effect of purifying the mind, 
and owing to this, knowledge arises in the mind with 
ever increasing brightness ” (III. 4. 35, p. 703). 
“ Hence in order that knowledge may arise, e'^ works 
have to be got rid of, and this is effected by the per- 
formance of acts of rehgious duty not aiming at some 
immediate result (such as the heavenly world and the 
hke) ; according to the text ‘ by works of rehgious 
duty he discards all evil.’ Knowledge which is the 
means of reaching Brahman, thus requires the works 
prescribed for the different dsramas ” (pp. 18 and 19). 
“ The Vakyakara also declares that steady remem- 
brance reslilts only from abstention, and so on ; his 
words being, ‘ TMs (viz., steady remembrance = 
meditation) is obtained through abstention {viveka) 
freeness of mind {vimoka), repetition {abhydsa), works 
(kriyd), virtuous conduct {kalydna), freedom from 
dejection {anavasdda), absence of exultation {anud- 
dharsa) ; according to feasibihty and scriptural 
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statement.’ The Vakyakara also gives definitions of 
all these terms. Abstention {viveka) means keeping 
the body clean from all food, impure either owing to 
species (such as the flesh of certain animals), or abode 
(such as food belonging to a Canddla or the like), or 
accidental cause (such as food into which a hair or the 
like has fallen). . . . Freeness of mind {vimoka) 
means absence of attachment to desires. . . . Repeti- 
tion means continued practice. . . . By works [kriya) 
is understood the performance, according to one’s 
ability, of the five great sacrifices. . . . By virtuous 
conduct [kalydndni) are meant truthfulness, honesty, 
kindness, liberaUty, gentleness, absence of covetousness. 
. . . That lowness of spirits or want of cheerfulnes 
which results from unfavourable conditions of place 
or time and the remembrance of causes of sorrow, is 
denoted by the term ‘ dejection ’ ; the contrary of 
this is ' freedom from dejection.’ . . . ‘ Exultation ’ 
is that satisfaction of mind which springs from circum- 
stances opposite to those just mentioned ; the contrary 
is ‘ absence of exultation.’ Over- great satisfaction 
also stands in the way (of meditation). . . . What 
the Vakyakara means to say is therefore that knowledge 
is realised only through the performance of the duly 
prescribed works, on the part of a person fulfiUing 
aU the enumerated conditions ” (pp. 16-18). 

It is not surprising that all this careful disciphne 
of the mind and will is required before redeeming 
knowledge can be granted to the soul, for, as we saw 
earher, the Deity cannot tolerate evil of any kind. 
He is the Perfect One, free from aU evil ; accordingly 
he who would reahse Him must rid himself of all evQ, 
and do His bidding as embodied in the duties laid 
down in the Sastras. Nor is it surprising that this 
redeeming knowledge is granted only to him who has 
whole-hearted devotion or to whom the Deity is most 
dear, for, as we saw earher, the Supreme Being is 
characterised by love for the soul, and consequently 
it is most natural for Him to seek for the love of the 
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soul in retmn. His predominantly loving nature is 
indicated by the complete devotion which He requires 
of the soul, aU other conditions being only instrumental 
in producing such attachment to Him on the part 
of the soul. The Deity’s perfect nature, characterised 
above aU by love, is therefore what is revealed in the 
conditions which it is necessary for the soul to fulfil 
in order to obtain Release. 

The Manifold operation of Divine grace 

That the Deity is eminently loving Ramanuja finds 
to be the teaching of many passages in the Gita. In 
his interpretation of them, as in his interpretation of 
many other devotional passages hn the Gita, he seems 
chiefly to draw upon the rich religious experience of 
the Alvars. In commenting on Gita IX. 26, he 
describes the Deity as appreciating thus the gift 
brought to Him by the worshipper in love. " Though 
I, as such, am naturally in the enjoyment of supreme 
felicity, yet do I enjoy the oft'ering brought me, as if 
I came in possession of a treat so rare as to be beyond 
the most distant expectation of a desiring heart. 
It is thus declared in the Moksa Dharma — ‘ What- 
soever acts are consecrated to the Deva (God) with 
single-pointed devotion, the Deva HimseK, forsooth, 
accepts them aU on His head ’ ” (pp. 308 and 309). 
Then again in interpreting Gita IX. 2, he writes : 
“ I reckon that when to a loving devotee ... I 
dehver my own self entirely, even that is no sufiicient 
compensation for the love he has borne (for me). 
I reckon, too, that even when I have given my own 
self to them I have done little or nothing for him. 
That is how I think of my beloved lovers ” (p. 289). 
Similarly Ramanuja explains Gita VH. 18, which 
says ‘ the jhdnl is to be known as my very soul,’ to 
mean “ As for the jhdni, I deem him as my own self, 
i.e., my very life depends on him. If it be asked how, 

» Cf., e.g., Bhg. Bh. IV. 8 VI. 47 ; VII. i, 18 ; VIII. 14 ; IX. 13, 14 26, 
34 ; X. 9 and 10, etc. 
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the reason is that in the same manner that he cannot 
hve without me — his highest goal — I cannot live with- 
out him ” (p. 246). 

Since the Deity is thus fuU of love for the soul 
struggling in samsdra. He seeks to redeem it by His 
grace. The Vaisnava religion had, throughout its 
history spoken of the gracious Deity as helping man 
in various ways_, and especially in his efforts after 
Release. The Alvars spoke touchingly of Divine 
grace which stoops to rescue even the meanest and the 
most unworthy. Ramanuja accordingly advocates 
the doctrine, especially as it is not without a basis 
even in the Upanisads, his favourite text in this con- 
nection being Ka. Up. II. 23, ‘ That Self cannot be 
gained by the study of the Veda, nor by thought, nor 
by much hearing. Whom the Self chooses, by him it 
may be gained ; to him the Self reveals its being ’ 
(S. Bh., p. 15). 

But, as we saw, the Deity is according to Ramanuja 
not only love, but He is also one who is free from aU 
evil, and requires that the soul that wovdd find Him 
must free itself from evil and do such actions as please 
Him. Moreover we noted how anxious Ramanuja 
was to preserve the individuality of the soul. Both 
these factors contribute to his view regarding the 
manner in which grace functions in rescuing the soul 
from samsdra. Grace cannot operate, it would seem, 
so as to deprive man of his individuality or to lead the 
Deity to compromise with evil. 

R^anuja describes by means of a parable the factors 
which are involved in the soul’s ultimate realisation 
of Brahman. He says, “ take the case of a young 
prince who, intent on some boyish play, leaves his 
father’s palace and, losing his way, does not return. 
The king thinks his son is lost ; the boy himself is 
received by some good Brahman who brings him up 
and teaches him without knowing who the boy’s father 
is. When the boy has reached his sixteenth year and 
is accomphshed in every way, some fully trustworthy 
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person tells him, ‘ Your father is the ruler of all these 
lands, famous for the possession of aU noble qualities, 
wisdom, generosity, kindness, courage, valour and so 
on, and he stays in his capital, longing to see you, his 
lost child. Hearing that his father is alive and a 
man so high and noble, the boy’s heart is filled with 
supreme joy ; and the king also, understanding that 
his son is alive, in good health, handsome and well 
instructed, considers himself to have attained aU a 
man can wish for. He then takes steps to recover 
his son, and finaUy the two are reunited ” (S. Bh., 
p. 199). Two points are worthy of notice in this 
parable. Firstly, the boy has reached his sixteenth 
year [signifying maturity], is in good health, handsome, 
weU instructed by a good Brahman, is accomphshed 
in every way, has heard of his father from a rehable 
source and is fiUed with joy [at the prospect of being 
reunited with his father]. Secondly, the father takes 
steps to recover him and the two are reunited. The 
first would seem to imply that he who would reahse 
Brahman must have attained a certain maturity, 
possess spiritual health [i.e., be free from the ev^ 
quahties of the body], be well instructed in the Vedas 
in the recognised orthodox manner, have performed 
aU the rites and duties laid down in the Sastras [i.e., 
be ‘ accomplished in every way ’], have obtained 
instruction regarding Brahman from approved [‘ fuUy 
trustw'orthy ’] sources, and desire to be reunited with 
the Deity. The second would signify that he cannot, 
however, of his own accord reach Brahman, for 
Release is always a gift of God’s grace and involves 
the Deity taking the necessary steps to this end. 
Since grace fimctions then only when the soul has 
elaborately prepared itself by Vedic instruction, per- 
formance of Sastric duties, inteUectual knowledge 
of Brahman, and desire for Release, there can be no 
talk of the Deity either over-nding the individuahty 
of the soul or permitting a violation of His Laws. 
This is the view consistently maintained throughout 
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the Sri Bhasya. Ramanuja there makes it clear that 
the saving knowledge, which is the work of grace, 
is not possible except to one who has undergone 
thorough preparation involving Vedic knowledge and 
sacrifice. It is therefore not possible for the Sudra. 
“It is impossible that the capability of performing 
meditations on Brahman should belong to a person 
not knowing the nature of Brahman and the due 
modes of meditation, and not qualified by the knowledge 
of the requisite preliminaries of such meditation, viz., 
recitation of the Veda, sacrifices, and so on. Mere 
want or desire does not impart qualification to a person 
destitute of the required capability. And this absence 
of capability is due, in the Sudra’s case, to absence of 
legitimate study of the Veda. The injunctions of 
sacrificial works naturally connect themselves with the 
knowledge and the means of knowledge (i.e., rehgious 
ceremonies and the hke) that belong to the three higher 
castes, for these castes actually possess the knowledge 
(required for the sacrifices), owing to their studying 
the Veda in agreement with the injunction which 
prescribes such study for the higher castes ; the same 
injimctions do not, on the other hand, connect them- 
selves with the knowledge and means of knowledge 
belonging to others (than members of the three higher 
castes). And the same naturally holds good with 
regard to the injunctions of meditation on Brahman. 
And as thus only such knowledge as is acquired by 
study prompted by the Vedic injunction of study 
supphes a means for meditation on &ahman, it follows 
that the Sudra for whom that injunction is not meant 
is incapable of such meditation ” (I. 3. 32, p. 338). 
Nor may the Deity for this reason be accused of 
partiality for the higher castes, for caste is determined 
by the body (II. 3. 47), and that a soul is bom in one 
body rather than another is, as we saw, always deter- 
mined by its own deeds. The Deity then in restricting 
the possibihty of saving knowledge to the higher 
castes is only observing His law that the soul shall be 
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dealt with in accordance with its deeds. Both the 
individuality of the soul and the moral consistency 
of Brahman are thus preserved in the operation of 
Divine grace. 

That grace is not arbitrary, but acts in accordance 
with the law of Karma, Ramanuja has told us in con- 
nection with the passage Kaus. Up. III. 8, which 
declares that the Inrd ‘ makes him whom He wishes 
to lead up from these worlds do a good deed, and the 
same makes him whom He wishes to lead down from 
these worlds do a bad deed.’ He said that this meant 
that " the Lord, wishing to do a favour to those who 
are resolved on acting so as fully to please the highest 
Person, engenders in their minds a tendency toward 
highly virtuous actions, such as are means to attain 
to Him ; while on the other hand, in order to punish 
those who are resolved on lines of action altogether 
displeasing to Him, He engenders in their minds a 
dehght in such actions as have a downward tendency 
and are obstacles in the way of the attainment of the 
Lord” (S. Bh. ii. 3. 41, p. 558). If he favours or 
disfavours a particular soul, then, it is always in 
accordance with His law that souls shall be dealt with 
in the light of what they deserve. 

If grace must thus always act in regard to the prin- 
ciple of Karma, does it not mean, it may be asked, that 
it is unable to triumph over Karma ? We have 
already suggested an answer to this question and it 
may be restated here in order to make clear Ramanuja’s 
doctrine of grace. 

The question labours tmder a misapprehension 
regarding Ramanuja’s view of the law of Karma. 
As we have already noted, the law of Karma is accord- 
ing to Ramanuja not a principle external to the Deity, 
but expresses His own mode of action. Nor is it in 
any way opposed to grace, for it is, as we saw, itself 
only a means of grace, a means which the Deity in 
love to the soul adopts for leading it to a state of 
supreme happiness. ” What the I^rd Himself aims 
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at is ever to increase happiness to the highest degree, j/ 
and to this end it is instrumental that He should 
reprove and reject the infinite and intolerable mass of 
sins” (S. Bh., pp. 488 and 489). Accordingly there 
can be no real opposition between the law of Karma 
and the principle of grace, any more than there can 
be any real opposition between the act of a mother 
who finds it necessary to show her pleasure and her 
displeasure to her child, in order that by this means 
she may lead the child to its own happiness, and the 
love that she bears for the child. If she shows pleasure 
and displeasure, it is because of her love, not in spite 
of it. The pleasure and pain that things cause, 
Ramanuja declares is never due to themselves, but 
entirely due to the Deity who is thus showing favour 
or disfavour to the soul, in order that by this means 
it may obtain what is ultimately satisfying to it. 
Thus he interprets the passage (Br. Up. IV. 5, 6) 
which states, ‘ Verily, a husband is dear, not for the 
love of the husband, but for the love of the Self a 
husband is dear. Everything is dear, not for the love 
of everything, but for the love of the Self everything 
is dear.’ He says this text must be imderstood as 
follows : “A husband, a wife, a son, etc., are not dear 
to us in consequence of a wish or purpose on their part, 
but they are dear to us for the wish of the Self, i.e., 
to the end that there may be accomphshed the desire 
of the highest Self — which desire aims at the devotee 
obtaining what is dear to him. For the highest Self 
pleased with the works of His devotees imparts to 
difierent things such dearness, i.e., joy-giving quahty 
as corresponds to those works. . . . Things are not 
dear, or the contrary, to us by themselves, but only 
in so far as the highest Self makes them such ” (p. 390). 

“ The fact is, that not even non-sentient things are, 
essentially or intrinsically, bad ; but in accordance 
with the nature of the works of those beings which 
are imder the rule of karman, one thing, owing to the " 
will of the Supreme Person, causes pain to one man 
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at one time and pleasure at another time, and causes 
pleasme or pain to one person and the opposite to 
another person ” (p. 609). If then the law of Karma, 
whereby pleasure and pain are meted out to souls, 
is nothing else than the method whereby the Deity 
in love to souls is leading them to their own happiness, 
there can be no question of grace overcoming or not 
overcoming the law of Karma, for the latter is only 
an expression of God’s grace. 

This again, we may remark, is a noteworthy contri- 
bution which Ramanuja has to offer. The law of 
Karma was recognised by previous philosophers, but 
what exactly was the relation of this law to the Deity 
was left undetermined. The suggestion was indeed 
made in the Gita, as we noted, that rebirth is for the 
perfecting of the soul ; but the full implications of 
this view could not be realised so long as perfection 
was not consistently maintained as a fundamental 
characteristic of the Deity. For, it is obvious that if 
perfection is not ultimate there can be httle meaning 
in saying that the law of Karma with its painM 
process of birth and rebirth is for the perfecting of 
souls. By systematically upholding perfection as a 
characteristic of Brahma, Ramanuja is enabled to 
relate the law of Karma directly to the Deity and regard 
it as an expression of His own perfect nattue, and, 
what is more, to see in it the manifestation of God’s 
love. 

Besides working on the soul by means of karmic 
pleasure and pain, does grace operate, we may ask, in 
any other manner ? Ramanuja's treatment of the 
question in the Sri Bhasya, to which we are for the 
time being confining omselves, is very meagre. In a 
sense it may be said that the Scripture, “ which in 
tender regard to man’s welfare is superior to a thousand 
parents ” (p. 662), and the ‘ works ’ prescribed in the 
Sastras, which “ produce and help to perfect the 
knowledge of Brahman ” (p. 19), are means of Grace. 
They owe their origin to the Deity (I. 3. 28, pp. 332 
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and 333), and, as we have already seen, it is necessary 
to be led by them to the final reahsation of Him. 
More especially grace functions, it would seem judging 
from the Kausitaki passage above mentioned, as a 
positive power leading the good soul onwards : “ The 
Lord, wishing to do a favour to those who are resolved 
on acting so as fully to please the highest Person, 
engenders in their minds a tendency towards highly 
virtuous actions, such as are means to attain to Him ” 
(P- 558)- Whether this tendency which the Deity 
engenders within the soul is resistible is not stated, 
but from the context in which this text occurs, and in 
which the responsibihty of the soul for its deeds is 
upheld, it would seem that it is not a power which 
works in a manner to deprive the soul of its individu- 
ahty. Finally, the crowning act of grace is, as already 
noted, the redeeming knowledge of Brahman, whereby 
the soul casts off its Nescience and obtains Release. 

But how, it may be asked, is it possible for grace 
to produce such knowledge as will wipe out the effect 
of all past deeds ? Here again we come upon the 
question of the relation of grace to the law of Karma, 
and when it is remembered that according to Ramanuja ! 
Karma is not an independent force but is merely the 
manner in which the Deity expresses His approval 
or disapproval of the deeds of souls, the problem 
readily solves itself. When the soul has pleased the 
Deity by its devotion. His displeasiue arising from its 
past deeds is counteracted, and when the counter- 
action is complete the soul obtains Release. Ramanuja 
will not admit that the law of Karma is suspended, 
for being as it is the mode in which the Deity acts, 
it caji never cease to be. Nevertheless, he declares 
that even as the effect of one force is counteracted 
by another, so the effect of devotion on the part 
of the soul has the effect of counteracting the tendency 
of past deeds to produce displeasure in the Deity. 
In this connection he writes : “ When a man reaches 
knowledge, the non-clinging and destruction of all 
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sins may be effected through the power of knowledge. 
For Scripture declares the power of knowledge to be 
such that ‘ to hi m who knows this, no evil deed clings,’ 
and so on. Nor is this in conflict with the text stating 
that no work not fuUy enjoyed perishes ; for this 
latter text aims at confirming the power of works to 
produce their results ; while the texts under discussion 
have for their aim to declare that knowledge when 
once spnmg up possesses the power of destroying the 
capability of previously committed sins to produce 
their own evil results and the power of obstructing that 
capability on the part of future evil actions. The 
two sets of texts thus refer to different matters, and 
hence are not mutually contradictory. There is in 
fact no more contradiction between them than there is 
between the power of fire to produce heat and the 
power of water to subdue such heat. By knowledge 
effecting the non-clinging of sin we have to imderstand 
its obstructing the origination of the power, on the 
part of sin, to cause that disastrous disposition on 
the part of man which consists in unfitness for religious 
works and inclined to commit further sinful actions 
of the same kind. By knowledge effecting the destruc- 
tion of sin, on the other hand, we imderstand its 
destroying that power of sin after it has once originated. 
That power consists fimdamentally in displeasure on 
the part of the Lord. Knowledge of the Lord, which, 
owing to the supreme dearness of its object is itself 
supremely dear, possesses the characteristic power of 
propitiating the Lord — the object of knowledge — 
and thus destroys the displeasure of the Lord, due to 
the previous commission of sins on the part of the 
knowing Devotee ; and at the same time obstructs 
the origination of further displeasure on the Lord’s 
part, which otherwise would be caused by sins com- 
mitted subsequently to the origination of such 
knowledge.” But from this it must not be thought, 
so Ramanuja warns us, that the man who has obtained 
saving knowledge may dehberately commit sin after 
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the origination of such knowledge. “ What Scripture ' 
says about sin not clinging to him who knows can how- ^ 
ever be imderstood only with regard to such sins as 
spring from thoughtlessness ; for texts such as ‘ he 
who has not turned away from evil conduct ’ (Ka. Up. j 
I. 2, 24) teach that meditation, becoming more perfect 
day after day, cannot be accomplished without the 
Devotee having previously broken himself off from evil 
conduct ” (IV. I. 13, pp. 722-4). Saving grace then 
never works in such a way as to annul the law of 
Karma. The soul by its knowledge or devotion 
propitiates the Lord, whose displeasure on account 
of its past sins is thus counteracted. The fact that the 
soul remains in the body even after it has obtained 
saving knowledge is a proof to Ramanuja that the law 
of Karma is operative throughout, and that the good 
and evil deeds which had begun to be effective are 
working themselves out, and that Release does not 
take place till all such deeds have worked themselves 
out in accordance with the law of Karma. Thus in 
commenting on Vedanta-sutra IV. I. 15, he asks him- , 
seif “ whether all previous good and evil works are ^ 
destroyed by the origination of knowledge, or only 
those the effects of which have not yet begrm to 
operate.” He answ'ers, ” Only those previous works 
perish the effects of which have not yet begun to oper- 
ate ; for the text ‘ For him there is delay as long as 
he is not dehvered from the body ' (Chand. Up. VI. 

14. 2) expressly states when the delay of the body’s 
death wUl come to an end (the body meanwhile 
continuing to exist through the influence of the 
anarabdhakarya works). There is no proof for the 
existence of an impetus accoimting for the continuance 
of the body’s hfe, other than the Lord’s pleasure or 
displeasure caused by good or evil deeds ” (pp. 724 and 
725). Ramanuja declares that the soul w'hich has | 
obtained saving knowledge may even have to go 
through several bodily existences if the deeds which * 
have begun to operate are such as necessitate it. 
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"If those good and evil works are such that their 
fruits may be fully enjoyed within the term of one 
bodily existence, they come to an end together with 
the current bodily existence ; if they require several 
bodUy existences for the fuU experience of their results, 
they come to an end after several existences only. . . . 
AU those works, on the other hand, good and evil, 
which were performed before the rise of knowledge 
and the results of which have not yet begun to operate 
— works which have gradually accumulated in the 
coruse of infinite time so as to constitute an infinite 
quantity — are at once destroyed by the might of the 
rising knowledge of Brahman " {IV. i. 19, p. 727). 
The law of Karma is thus not violated by the Deity 
in any way in granting Release to the devotee. The 
soul’s knowledge or devotion cormteracts the effect 
of previous sins producing displeasrue in the Deity, 
and aU those deeds which have begun to operate 
work themselves out completely in accordance with 
the law of Karma before He grants it Release. 

From a philosophic point of view Ramanuja’s 
attempt systematically to uphold the law of Karma 
in relation to grace is significant ; for this law secures, 
1 as already noted, the moral consistency and perfection 
I of Brahman on the one hand, and the moral respon- 
sibility and individuality of the soril on the other. 
Both we said, Ramanuja was anxious to maintain ; 
and by regarding the law of Karma as not in any way 
opposed to grace, but as only a means whereby the 
grace of the Deity is leading the soul to its own ultimate 
happiness, he is enabled to conceive of grace as 
{functioning always in accordance with the law of 
i Karma, and hence always in such a manner as neither 
to detract from the moral consistency and perfection 
of Brahman nor to deprive the soul of its individuality. 

So far in our treatment of Ram^uja’s doctrine of 
grace we have confined ourselves to the Sri Bhasya. 
His teaching in the Bhagavadgita Bhasya is not 
frmdamentally different, but it reveals a difference in 
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one important particular, which must here be noted. 
From the references to the Bhagavadgita Bhasya 
given above in connection with the conditions which 
the soul must fulfil if it would obtain Release, it is 
obvious that the position that the Deity in His grace 
grants Release only to one who has fulfilled the 
necessary conditions of knowledge, duty and devotion 
is maintained by Ramanuja in the Bhagavadgita , 

Bhasya also. “ Thus, then, in conclusion, thou shalt' 
carry on aU thy worldly duties required for thy bodily 
subsistence, and scriptural duties, viz., daily, casual, 
etc., rites — as if aU was done to please me, as done by 
one who is essentially my liege, and done, being 
actuated to do so, by myself. Thou shaft ever in 
love be engaged in singing my praises, in my services, 
in bowings, etc. Thou shalt contemplate that the 
universe is under my rule and guidance, and subsists / 
as essentially my appendage. Thou shalt ponder 
and reflect over the multitude of my lovable attributes. 
Occupying thyself daily, thus, in devotion of the 
aforesaid description thou shalt reach myself ” (Bhg. 

Bh. IX. 34, p. 316). The soid therefore has many 
conditions to ful^ if it would obtain Release. Indeed 
even devotion, which the Deity requires as the supreme 
condition of Release, is possible only to one who has 
through effort achieved merit ; “ Those whose self- ^ 
acquired merits have led them to come to me as their 
asylum, whose bonds of sin have been broken down 
and who partake of the divine nature, are noble-souled 
{mahatmas) (IX. 13, p. 293). “It is only to one : 
who is entirely cleansed of ill his sins that I become 
the object of love. It is only such a person who would 
converge all the strength of his intellect {biiddhi) , 
to me as his sole aim ” (XII. II, p. 387). Since grace 
functions in accordance with the law of Karma, there 
is httle possibility of the soul which fails to fulfil the 
necessary conditions obtaining Release. 

Although this seems in the main to represent his 
view, the religion of devotion to which he belonged 

X 
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seems to lead him in the Bhagavadgita Bhasya to 
assert that the Deity requires nothing from the soul 
beyond complete surrender {prapatti). In the Sri 
Bhasya, as we saw, Ramanuja maintained that the 
knowledge of Brahman is not possible for the Sudra, 
for the Sudra had not received Vedic instruction or 
performed the necessary religious rites. The Gita 
however maintains that all beings are alike to the Deity 
and that He requires nothing beyond whole-hearted 
devotion from His worshipper (IX. 29-34). Moreover 
the Alvars, some of whom, as we saw, were outcastes, 
had stmg of the condescending grace of Him who had 
stooped to save them, however mean and vile. 
Ramanuja accordingly declares that Release is possible 
to aU without considerations of caste, provided there 
is complete devotion. “ Be it the divine, the human, 
the animal, or the stationary kingdoms, be they 
high or low, in point of kind (or caste), in point of look 
(colour, etc.), in point of nature (character, etc.), or 
in point of enlightenment, as Refuge to aU, independent 
of such distinctions, I am equal. Inferiority as regards 
kind (caste), look, nature or understanding in any 
person does not, because of it, warrant that he is 
hateful to me or fit to be rejected as unworthy to come 
to me as his Refuge. No one on the other hand claiming 
superiority of caste, etc., is because of it specially 
entitled to claim me as his Refuge, or has warrant to 
be particularly dear to me. Save the ground that he 
elects me as his Refuge, not any qualifications (as 
caste, colour, etc.), will constitute a claim for my 
acceptance of Him ” (IX. 29, p. 311). “ By putting 

trust in me, even women, the Vaisyas (or the trading 
class who, by the very nature of their calling commit 
sin) or the Sudras (the low servile class) though 
sin-born, do yet go to the supreme state ” (IX. 32, 
P- 314)- 

The Deity overlooks not only caste but also the 
devotee’s sinful condition. This again is a doctrine 
jipt unknown to the Gita (cf. IX. 30; XVIII. 66), 
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and abundantly attested to in the experience of the 
Alvars. So Ramanuja writes, “ People are bom of 
several castes, each caste having its own rules of con- 
duct. . . . Even if they should transgress those laws, 
they are deserving of being accounted as righteous 
men, if in the manner aforesaid they do but worship 
me with a worship exclusively devoted to me.” “ But 
if it be objected that transgression of customary laws 
(of caste) must impede the further and further de- 
velopment of the flow of God-devotion . . . the 
answer is — Through love of me, loving for love’s sake, 
and ecstatically transported by that love as he is, 
he is soon shorn of aU sin, the humours of rajas and 
tamas are rooted out, and he speedily becomes a holy 
soul {dharmdtma ) “The great virtue of loving 
devotion is such that aU the army of opposition is 
destroyed, and having reached the etem^ position 
of non-obstructiveness the devotee becomes speedily 
deeply imbued with love for me ” (IX. 30 and 31, 
pp. 312 and 313). 

The answer to the question how exactly the sinner 
becomes through loving devotion transformed into a 
‘ holy soul ’ is left ambiguous. Is it devotion itself 
that does this work, or is it grace, which is brought 
about through devotion ? Whichever it is, the devotee 
comes, it woifld seem, under the influence of a power 
which hastens for him the work of Release by warding 
off obstacles and imbuing him with love. That the 
Deity himself does this work, Ramanuja considers to be 
the teaching of Gita VIII. 14, ‘ Whoso with undivided 
mind, and constantly ever ponders on myself, to such 
a Yogi, Partha, ambitious of eternal union, I am easy.’ 
Regarding the meaning of this text Ramanuja writes 
that the Deity intends to say, “ I am again happily 
accessible to him (i.e., the Yogi) thiswise — I, on my 
part, woifld not be aisle to bear separation of them 
(my lovers) from me ; and therefore I myself elect 
him {vrne). I carry to fruition the meditation he 
adopts for reaching me ; I ward off for him the 
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obstacles which may hamper him in his progress in 
meditation ; I generate in him the intense love and 
affection for me ” (p. 273). The Deity would thus 
appear to take a very active part in leading the soul 
to salvation ; the soul indeed pla3dng a part, but 
only a subordinate one. 

Accordingly Ramanuja asks himself how an indivi- 
dual may overcome his bodily nature, and he says 
that the answer is formd in Gita XV. 4. ‘ Let Him, 

the primal Purusa alone be sought as the Refuge — 
He from whom is the old will derived. ’ He interprets 
this to mean, " By the mere step taken {iyata), viz., 
of having taken Him as Refuge, all those instincts of 
old will awaken in him. Instincts are impulses which 
are means to dispel all ignorance, etc. They are 
called old because they are the instincts of the ancient 
moksa seekers {mumuks), for they of old sought me 
alone as their Asylrnn and became released from 
bondage ” (p. 468). Here Ramanuja appears to 
advocate the view that all that is necessary for sal- 
vation is to flee to the Deity for Refuge and He will 
awaken in the soul such tendencies as will lead it to 
Release. This becomes even more obvious in his 
interpretation of the next stanza of the Gita, which 
enumerates various qualities which the seeker after 
Release must possess, and Ramanuja writes, “ To 
those who claim me as their Saviour (or Protector) 
all the several stages of the aforesaid character- 
forming are effected through my sole agency. Those 
states are easily traversed till perfection is reached ” 
(p. 469). Salvation would thus seem to be due to the 
‘ sole agency ’ of the Deity Himself. ^ 

Although the view that salvation is entirely the work 
of God, while aU that the soul has to do is to surrender 
itself to Him, is thus to be found in the Bhagavadgita 
Bhasya, in the main Ramanuja’s position is that the 


* Cf. also, " having through my mere grace alone fully overcome, with 
its cause, the obstacles to the attainment of high devotion . . . thou shalt 
become my eternal servant ’’ (^aranagati-gadya, Bradmavadin, Vol. I. p. 230). 
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soul has also an active part to play. Thus, as we have 
already pointed out, he enumerates several conditions 
which the soul must fulfil if it would gain Release. 
Indeed, in connection with Gita XVIII. 66, where we 
should most expect an exposition of the doctrine of 
Prapatti or the absolute surrendering of oneself to the 
Deity and leaving the work of salvation to be done 
by Him, Ramanuja reveals his bias that the soul 
cannot leave aU to the Deity but must set itself to do 
its duty. The text reads, ‘ Renouncing all dharmas, 
hold me as thy sole Refuge. I will dehver thee from 
all sins. Grieve not.’ Ramanuja interprets ‘ re- 
nouncing ’ to mean performing one’s duty without 
attachment to fruit of action or to self, and the words 
‘ I wiU deliver thee from all sins ’ to mean that the 
Deity will remove the obstruction caused by previous 
sins, as taught for instance in the Sri Bhasya. Re- 
garding the latter point Ramanuja writes, " Sri 
Bhagavan consoles Arjuna in his grief which may be 
supposed to be caused by the reflection that Bhakti- 
Yoga is one which has to be practised by a person 
whose sins have entirely ceased and who dearly 
loves the Lord, but the sins that obstruct at the very 
outset of the undertaking of Bhakti-Y oga are endless, 
and it is impossible to exhaust them by expiatory 
duties . . . and hence Arjuna reflected on Ids unfitness 
to launch on Bhakti-Yoga, and cried out in his help- 
lessness. To console Arjuna in this predicament, the 
Lord may be understood to have counselled him 
thus : The endless sins hoarded up in the long past 
are barriers to Bhakti-Yoga being commenced ; and 
to perform, in the short time thou livest, all the 
expiatory ceremonies prescribed ... is out of the 
question. Therefore give up these Dharmas and adopt 
me in lieu therefore, so as to enable thee to launch 
on Bhakti-Yoga — adopt me sole, me the most merciful, 
me the Asylum of the cosmos, demanding no price 
whatever for admission, me the ocean of compassion 
for those who depend on me. If thou comest to me 
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thus, I will untrammel thee from aU the fetters of the 
sins described, which obstruct thy embarking on 
Bhakti-Yoga ” (pp. 546 and 545). Ramanuja thus 
makes it clear that the Deity will remove only the 
obstruction caused by sins of previous births. The 
soul is responsible for the present hving of the good hfe. 
In this way he seems generally to maintain the 
responsibility of the soul for carrying out fuUy its 
share of work in regard to Release, although he also 
provides a basis in the Bhagavadgita Bhasya as we 
saw for the view that aU that the Deity requires of 
the soul is that it should unconditionally surrender 
itself to Him, the work of salvation being done primarily 
by the Deity Himself. 

The ambiguity in Rananuja’s teaching on this point 
became a subject of bitter controversy between the 
two schools which claim to follow him — the Vadagalai 
or Northern School and the Tengalai or Southern. 
The former hold^ that Prapatti is only one among 
several ways leading to God, that it should be resorted 
to only by those who find it impossible to follow the 
other ways of salvation, that the other modes duly 
practised aid Prapatti, and that an element of human 
effort is always involved in it. The Southern School, 
on the other hand, holds that Prapatti is the only way 
of salvation, that these other modes actually dis- 
qualify the soul for Prapatti, and that no effort is 
needed on the part of the soul, for God Himself com- 
pletes the work of salvation. The characteristic 
difference between the two schools is indicated by their 
nicknames. The Northern is called the ‘ monkey 
school ' (Mar kata Nyaya) because it teaches that the 
soul must co-operate with the Deity in salvation, 
as the young monkey chngs to its mother who carries 
it to safety ; while the Southern is called the ‘ cat 
school ’ [N dr jar a Nyaya) because it teaches that the 
soul need do nothing for salvation beyond passively 

* See J.R.A.S,, 1910, article on the Astada^a Bhedas bv Mr. A. Govin- 
dScaiya. 
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submitting to the Deity, as the kitten remains passive 
while its mother carries it about in its mouth. 

It must be said that the general trend of Ramanuja’s 
teaching is certainly in favour of the Northern School. 
Anxious as he is throughout to emphasize the need to 
conform to Scriptural injimctions, and insistent as he 
is on the individuality of the soul, it seems hardly 
hkely that the Tengalai view, which seems to deprive 
the soul of its individuality, could have won his 
approval. We may conclude therefore that according 
to him the grace of the Deity in leading the soul to 
Release operates in such a manner as neither to detract 
in any way from His moral consistency and perfection 
nor to deprive the soul of its individuahty. 

One more topic remains to be dealt with in connection 
with the grace of the Deity in relation to the soul in 
samsdra. We have seen that grace operates as the law 
of Karma meting out pleasmre and pain, expresses itself 
in the Scriptures which inform us about Brahman 
and prescribe rites and duties which prepare the soul 
for saving knowledge, functions within the soul by 
engendering in it such tendencies as lead it to Release 
and obstructing such as hinder it in its struggle upwards, 
and finally grants it the saving knowledge which 
produces Release. But this is not aU. The love of 
the Deity manifests itself, according to Ramanuja, 
in His assuming munerous forms so as to dehght the 
hearts of his worshippers. In this respect his teaching 
is essentially the same as that of the P^caratrins, 
who it wiU be remembered recognised five forms of the 
Deity — Para, Vyuha, Vibhava Antarydmin, and Area 
forms. The doctrine being sectarian Ramanuja does 
not systematically expound it ; but it is quite evident, 
as we shall see, that he recognised all these five forms. 
The Para form is the one in which the Deity exists 
in the heavenly world with Sri and a host of eternal 
beings (cf . Bhg. Bh. Preface, pp. 7 and 8) ; but the forms 
which concern us here are those which the Deity 
assumes for the sake of the souls in sarhsdra. These 
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are firstly the Vyuhas which are assumed by the Deity 
for the sake of worship. Ramanuja speaks with 
approval of this doctrine in establishing that the 
Vedanta sutras do not mean to reject the Bhagavata 
system (II. 40-43). He says in that connection that 
we have to understand “ ‘ by the vyuha ’ the fourfold 
arrangement or division of the highest Reahty as 
Vasudeva, Saihkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha,” 
and that by “ worship of the Vyuha one attains to the 
' Subtile ' called Vasudeva, i.e., the highest Brahman.” 
“ Saihkarsana Pradyumna and Aniruddha are thus 
mere bodily forms which the highest Brahman volun- 
tarily assumes. Scripture already declares ‘ not bom 
he is born in many ways,’ and it is this birth consisting 
in the voluntary assumption of bodily form due to 
tenderness towards its devotees — ^which the Bhagavata 
systems teaches ; hence there lies no valid objection 
to the authoritativeness of that system ” (S. Bh., 
PP- 525-6). 

Not only does the Deity in His mercy assume the 
vyuha forms in order to aid the devotee in his worship 
of Him, but He also incarnates Himself. We have 
already seen how important a part the behef in in- 
carnation played in the Vaisnava religion. The motive 
given for incarnation in the Bhagavadgita and the 
Anugita was primarily to uph^old righteousness 
[dharma) ; but we noted that as Vaisnava theology 
developed, and the Deity was removed further and 
fmiher away from the heart of His worshippers, the 
theory was advanced that the Deity incarnates 
Himself for the sake of showing Himself as it were to 
His devotee. This is the view of the Pancaratrins, 
and it is also Ramanuja’s view. “ The highest Brahman 
whose nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil 
and essentially composed of infinite knowledge and 
bhss— whereby it differs from all other souls — ^possesses 
an infinite number of qualities of unimaginable 
excellence, and, analogously, a divine form suitable 
to its nature and intentions, i.e., adorned with infinite. 
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supremely excellent and wonderful qualities — 
splendour, beauty, fragrance, tenderness, loveliness, 
youthfulness, and so on. And in order to gratify His 
devotees He individualises that form so as to render 
it suitable to their apprehension — He who is a boundless 
ocean as it were of compassion, kindness and lordly 
power, whom no shadow of evil may touch — He who 
is the highest self, the highest Brahman, the supreme 
soul Narayana.” “ This essential form of His the 
most compassionate Lord by His mere will individu- 
alises as a shape human or divine or otherwise, so as 
to render it suitable to the apprehension of the devotee 
and thus satisfy him ” (S. Bh., pp. 240 and 241). 
Ramanuja accepts the view of Gita IV. 7 and 8 that the 
Deity incarnates Himself when ‘ virtue wanes and vice 
waxes ’ for ‘ protecting the virtuous, destropng the 
wicked and for firmly re-installing dharma.’ Never- 
theless his own predominant view of the motive of 
incarnation is that of the Pancaratrins. Thus in 
commenting on verse 8 cited above he says that the 
virtuous {sddhus) are the “ eminent Vaisnavas who 
are seeking me out as their shelter. They are those 
who feel that without seeing me — whose names and 
wonderful works transcend the powers of speech and 
mind — ^they cannot hve and move, cannot support 
their very being. . . . For the protection of these 
holy men — lest they, in their agony at not seeing me, 
pine away — I grant them the pri-^ege to be aWe to 
see me and my doings, and hold converse with me, 
and so on ” (Bhg. Bh. IV. 8, p. 141). The passage 
is also significant as revealing the influence of the 
religion of the Alvars on Ramanuja. The Alvars 
we saw dwelt with great feeling on the incarnations 
of Visnu. Especially the cowherd Krsna-Avatara 
aroused in them feelings of great intimacy and affec- 
tion. Love-sick for Krsna they paled and pined away. 
Such deep devotion cannot exist for a remote tran- 
scendent Deity. To satisfy the longing soul the 
Deity must assume a form suitable to its apprehension. 
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The Alvars worshipped the Deity in His various 
incarnations and Ramanuja is without doubt thinking 
of these saints when he declares that the Deity incar- 
nates Himself in order that He may show himself 
to His worshippers, who would otherwise pine away at 
not seeing Him. Accordingly Ramanuja asserts, “ The 
object of incarnations is to reheve the earth of its 
bmden, but at the same time no less is the Lord’s 
intention thereof that He should be within reach of 
even people of our description. To fulfil this purpose, 
He manifested Himself on earth so as to be actually 
an object for all men’s sights to see, and performed 
such other wonderful acts as to captivate the hearts 
and the eyes of aU creatures high and low ” (Bhg. Bh. 
Preface, p. 9). Ramanuja’s view then is that the 
Deity assumes incarnate forms primarily to manifest 
Himself to His worshippers. 

Ramanuja makes it clear that when the Deity 
incarnates Himself, He is not compelled to do so by 
Karma but assumes bodies entirely from free choice. 
“ As for taking birth it is in His case by free will, 
whereas in the case of the creatmres, it is impelled by 
karma ” (Bhg. Bh. IV. 6, p. 140). He is also insistent 
that in incarnating Himself the Deity does not lay 
aside His own essential nature ; “ in order to fit Himself 
to be a refuge for gods, men, etc., the supreme Person, 
without, however, putting aside His true nature, 
associates Himself with the shape, make, qualities 
and works of the different classes of beings, and thus 
is born in many ways ” (S. Bh. I. 3. i, p. 297). “ Never 
divesting myself of my essential attributes of suzerainty, 
that of being birthless, of being exhaustless, or being 
the Lord of all, etc., I go into birth. . . .” (Bhg. Bh. 
IV. 6, p. 138). Moreover, Ram^uja declares that 
” the bodily forms which the Supreme Person assumes 
at wish are not special combinations of earth and the 
other elements ” (S. Bh., p. 423). “ In the Mahabha- 

rata also the form assumed by the highest Person in 
His avaidras is said not to consist of Prakrti, ‘ the body 
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of the highest Self does not consist of a combination 
of material elements ' ” (S. Bh., p. 241). Thus 
Ramanuja is anxious to maintain the perfections of 
Brahman even in all His incarnations. 

Besides the Vihhava or incarnate forms which the 
Deity in His grace assumes from time to time to be 
accessible to His worshippers. He also abides according 
to Ramanuja as the Antary dmin in the heart of the 
devotee for purposes of meditation. Thus in com- 
menting on Sutra I. 3. 13 he quotes the Chandogya 
passage which runs, ‘ Now in that city of Brahman 
there is the palace, the small lotus, and in it that small 
ether. Now that which is within that small ether 
that is to be sought for, that is to be understood ’ 
(VHI. I. i). Regarding this passage Ramanuja 
writes, “ The text at first refers to the body of the 
devotee as the city of Brahman, the idea being that 
Brahman is present therein as object of meditation ; 
and then designates an organ of that body, viz., the 
small lotus-shaped heart as the palace of Brahman. 
It then further refers to Brahman — the all-knowing, 
all powerful, whose love towards His devotee is bound- 
less like the ocean — as the small ether within the heart, 
meaning thereby that Brahman who for the benefit 
of His devotees is present within that palace should 
be meditated upon as of minute size and finally — in 
the clause ‘ that is to be searched out ’ enjoins as the 
object of meditation that which abides in that Brahman, 
i.e., on the one hand its essential freedom from aU 
evil quahties, and on the other the whole treasrue 
of its auspicious qualities, its power of reahsing its 
wishes and so on. The ‘ that ’ (in ‘ that is to be 
searched out ’) enjoins as the objects of search the small 
ether, i.e.. Brahman itself as well as the quahties abiding 
within it ” (S. Bh., p. 316). 

Not only does the Deity out of boundless love for the 
soul abide as Antarydmin “ for the purpose of devout 
meditation, in the heart of the devotee ” (S. Bh., 
p. 326), but He also exists in His Area form in idols. 
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to aid the worship of His followers. Ramanuja does 
not exphcitly mention this form of the Deity, but he 
accepts the teaching of Gita IX. 26, and declares that 
the Deity appreciates even the smallest offering, be it 
leaf, flower or fruit, if offered to Him in love (Bhg. Bh., 
p. 308). Besides, in connection with Gita IV. ii, 
‘ In the way they resort to me {j)rapadyante) in that 
way do I serve them,’ he writes, “Not only by the 
method of incarnations, in the form of devas, men, 
etc., I am saviour to those who seek me as their Refuge, 
but any other method or form, which it may be their 
pleasing option to select. Whatever that is, to that 
I adapt myself. By whatever conception they choose 
to seek me I manifest myself to them in that mode ’’ ; 
and Ramanuja explains the “ I serve ’’ of the text 
to mean “ I appear to them ’’ {darsaydmi) , and adds, 
“ In short, albeit my nature is such as even Yogis 
find it to be transcending thought and speech, yet to 
all who are of my ways, I suit myself in a manner 
that I am to them not only a visible demonstration, 
but they may enjoy me by every one of their sense 
faculties and in aU diverse ways ’’ (Bhg. Bh., pp. 
143 and 144). Moreover we know from his life that 
Ramanuja presided at the great Srirangam Temple 
and consecrated many images for the purposes of 
worship. And of this unsurpassable grace which 
leads the Deity to enter and abide in an idol in order 
that He may thus win the love of the devotee Pillai 
Lokacarya writes, “ This is the peculiar privilege of 
the devotee when he can, as if force the Lord of the 
Universe to dwell in a particular image of gold, silver 
or stone. This is the greatest grace of the Lord, 
that being free He becomes boimd, being independent 
He becomes dependent for aU His service on His 
devotee. ... In other forms the man belonged to 
God but behold the supreme sacrifice of Isvara, here 
the Almighty becomes the property of the devotee. . . . 
He carries Him about, fans Him, feeds Him, plays 
with Him — ^yea, the Infinite has become finite, that 
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the child soul may grasp, understand and love Him ” 
(Tattva Traya, pp. 82 and 83). 

These, then, the Vyuha, Vibhava, Antarydmin and 
Area forms are, according to Ramanuja as according 
to the Pancaratrins, assumed by the Deity out of 
infinite compassion for the souls in samsdra, so that 
souls may by means of these forms be aided in their 
worship and meditation of Him, and finally be released 
from the bonds of worldly existence. 

If the Deity in His grace by means of Karmic 
pleasure and pain, by Vedic revelation, by Sastric 
duty, by inward inspiration and outward manifesta- 
tion of Himself in several forms seeks to lead the soul 
to Himself, it is only because the soul is a true individual 
and the Deity is a consistently perfect Being ; grace, 
however boundless, cannot operate in any cataclysmic 
fashion which would either override the individuality 
of the soul or detract from the moral consistency 
and perfection of Brahman. If then through aU these 
elaborate means the Deity seeks out of his great love 
for souls to lead them to Release, we must enqmre 
what exactly is this condition to which He is leading 
them, and in what relationship He stands to them in 
this final state. 

(3) Relation of the Deity to the soul in Release 

We have sought in the foregoing to point out that 
by breaking away from advaitism, R^anuja was 
enabled consistently to maintain on the one hand that 
Brahman is highest Person characterised by every 
perfection and above ail by love, and on the other that 
the soul is a true individual. Both these views, we 
saw, he tried S5^tematicaUy to uphold in his account 
of the numerous ways in which the Deity relates 
Himself to the soul in samsdra. The same two tenets 
are maintained by him in regard to the relation in 
which the Deity stands to the soul in Release. 

In our account of views prior to Ramanuja we have 
shown that there are abundant traces in them of the 
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doctrine that the soul continues to exist in Release, 
enjoys perfection and bhss, and even becomes hke 
Brahman. But this view was essentially impossible 
on the advaita hypothesis which these writers accepted, 
and according to which the soul in Release becomes 
unified without difference with Brahman. In accept- 
ing both positions, earlier philosophers were rmable, 
as we pointed out, to present any consistent view re- 
garding the state which the soul attained in Release. 
Ramanuja sets himself in sharp opposition to the 
advaita view, and by doing so is enabled to give very 
clear and consistent formualtion to the view that the 
soul persists in Release. 

Refutation of the advaita view 

As against the advaita doctrine Ramanuja says 
that if Release meant “ a mere return into the substance 
of Brahman,” it would not be anything beneficial to 
man, “ for to be refunded into Brahman as an earthen 
vessel is refunded into its own causal substance, i.e., 
clay, means nothing else but complete annihilation ” 
(S. Bh. I. 4. 21, p. 392). 

Moreover, he declares, the advaitin’s view “ cannot 
stand the test of being submitted to definite alter- 
natives. Is the soul’s not being such, i.e., not being 
Brahman, previously to its departure from the body, 
due to its own essential natme or to a limiting adjrmct, 
and is it in the latter case real or imreal ? In the first 
case the soul can never become one with Brahman, 
for if its separation from Brahman is due to its own 
essential nature, that separation can never vanish 
as long as the essential nature persists. And should 
it be said that its essential nature comes to an end 
together with its distinction from Brahman, we reply 
that in that case it perishes utterly and does not 
therefore become Brahman. The latter view, more- 
over, precludes itself as in no way beneficial to man, 
and so on. If, in the next place, the difference of the 
soul from Brahman depends on the presence of real 
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limiting adjuncts, the soul is Brahman even before its 
departure from the body, and we therefore cannot 
reasonably accept the distinction imphed in saying 
that the soul becomes Brahman only when it departs. 
For on this view there exists nothing but Brahman and 
its hmiting adjuncts, and as those adjuncts cannot 
introduce difference into Brahman which is without 
parts and hence incapable of difference, the difference 
resides altogether in the adjuncts, and hence the soul 
is Brahman even before its departure from the body. 
— ^If, on the other hand, the difference due to the 
adjuncts is not real, we ask — ^what is it then that be- 
comes Brahman on the departure of the soul ? — 
Brahman itself whose nature had previously been 
obscured by Nescience, its limiting adjimct ! — Not so, 
we reply. Of Brahman whose true nature consists 
in eternal, free, self-luminous intelligence, the true 
nature cannot possibly be hidden by Nescience ” 
(I. 4. 22, p. 393). 

For these reasons, then, the soul cannot be regarded 
as becoming merged in Brahman on attaining Release. 
On the other hand, Ramanuja urges that, since the 
soul is by its very nature a distinct individual, it must 
persist as a self-conscious being in the state of Release ; 
otherwise Release cannot be Release, but is identical 
with death. “ To maintain that the consciousness 
of the ‘ I ’ does not persist in the state of final release 
is again altogether inappropriate. It in fact amounts 
to the doctrine — only expressed in somewhat different 
words — ^that final release is the annihilation of the self. 
The ‘ I ’ is not a mere attribute of the self so that 
even after its destruction the essential nature of the 
self might persist — as it persists on the cessation of 
ignorance ; but it constitutes the very nature of the 
self. . . . Moreover, a man who suffering pain, mental 
or of other kind . . . puts himself in relation to pain 
— ‘ I am suffering pain ’ — ^natmaUy begins to reflect 
how he may once for all free himself from all these 
manifold afflictions and enjoy a state of untroubled 
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ease ; the desire of final release thus having arisen 
in him he at once sets to work to accomphsh it. If, 
on the other hand, he were to reahse that the effect 
of such activity would be the loss of personal existence, 
he surely would turn away as soon as somebody began 
to tell him about ‘ release.’ ... Nor must you 
maintain against this that even in the state of release 
there persists pure consciousness ; for this by no 
means improves your case. No sensible person exerts 
himself under the influence of the idea that after he 
himself has perished there wiU remain some entity 
termed ‘ pure hght ! ’ ” (S. Bh., pp. 69 and 70). What- 
ever Release means, then, Ramanuja assures us that it 
is not a state where the individuahty of the soul is 
forfeited. 

The character of the released soul and what it reveals 
regarding the nature of Brahman 

This being so, we may next consider briefly what 
kind of character the soul possesses in the state of 
Release. According to Ramanuja the released soul, 
laying aside the limitations arising from karman, 
manifests itself in its own essential nature. His chief 
authority for this view is the passage from the 
Chandogya Upanisad (VIII. 12, 3), which says, ‘ Thus 
does that serene being, having risen from the body 
and having approached the highest light, manifest 
itself in its own form ’ (S. Bh., p. 755). In this 
connection he writes : “ The subject matter of the 
whole section shows that by the self manifesting itself 
in its own form there is meant the self as possessing 
the attributes of freedom from all evil and sin and so 
on. For the teaching of Prajapati begins as follows : 
‘ the self which is free from sin, free from old age, 
from death and grief, from himger and thirst, whose 
desires and thoughts spontaneously reahse themselves.’ 
. . . The manifestation of the true nature of the soul 
when reaching the highest hght therefore means the 
manifestation of that self which has freedom from 
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sin and so on for its essential attributes — ^that nature 
being in the samsara state obscured through Nescience. 
, . . IntelHgence, therefore, bliss and the other essential 
qualities of the soul which were obscured and con- 
tracted by Karman, expand and thus manifest them- 
selves when the bondage due to Karman passes away 
and the soul approaches the highes light ” (S. Bh. IV. 
4 - 3 , PP- 757 and 758). 

Further, we are told that the released soul obtains 
whatever it wishes, and even meets its relatives by its 
mere wiU (IV. 4. 8). It enters as many bodies as it 
pleases, not impelled by Karma, but entirely by its 
own will (IV. 4. 15). It enjoys all the different worlds 
in which Brahman’s power is manifested (IV. 4. 18). 
It finds itself on an equality with all other freed souls 
for all distinctions of rank, caste and the like are 
entirely due to the body (I. 4. 22, p. 395 ; I. i. i, 
p. loi). And, more than all this, it enjoys that 
beatific vision of the Deity for which it longed while 
in samsara, and by which it sees all things in Him 
and Him in all things ; “ when the meditating devotee 
realises the intuition of this Brahman, which consists 
of absolute bhss, he does not see an5fi:hing apart from 
it, since the whole aggregate of things is contained 
within the essence and outward manifestation {vihhuti) 
of Brahman ” (I. 3. 7, pp. 305 and 306). Such intuition 
of the highest Self belongs, we are told, to the natural 
state of the soul, and follows in Release, when Nescience 
is destroyed (I. 2. 12, p. 271). So Ramanuja states 
that “ the highest Brahman which is free from all 
change and of an absolutely perfect and blessed nature 
— ^this, together with the manifestations of its glory, 
is what forms the object of consciousness for the re- 
leased soul ” (IV. 4. 19, p. 768). 

Freedom from evil of every kind, the attainment 
of all its desires, and uncontracted inteUigence ex- 
pressing itseK in bhssful devotional contemplation 
of the Deity constitute accordingly the characteristics 
of the released soul ; and since according to Ramanuja 

y 
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the “ special condition into which the soul passes on 
having . . . approached the highest Hght is a mani- 
festation of its own true nature, not an origination 
of a new character ” (IV. 4. i, p. 756), it appears that 
these quahties belong to the essential nature of the 
soul, and that consequently the evil quahties which 
it possesses in samsdra are foreign to it. “ ‘ As the 
lustre of the gem is not created by the act of pohshing, 
so the essential intelligence of the self is not created 
by the putting off of imperfections . . . thus know- 
ledge and the other attributes of the self are only 
manifested through the putting off of evil quahties ; 
they are not produced, for they are eternal ’ ” (IV. 
4. 3, p. 758). That the soul shoihd have these charac- 
teristics for its essential nature, and that Release 
should consist in the fuU manifestation of these 
perfections, serve to show that in Release the soul 
becomes most truly itself. Release is for it self- 
reahsation, not self-anmhilation. It means for the 
soul achievement of true individuality. At the same 
time they reveal also the nature of Brahman as pos- 
sessed of the same two characteristics which we have 
found it always to disclose, viz., perfection and love. 
The perfect nature of Brahman is revealed in the fact 
that perfections belong to the essential nature of the 
soul, which as His mode, is entirely dependent on Him 
for its essential nature. It is also manifest in the fact 
that tin the soul is purged of all evil it is unable to 
obtain imbroken communion with Him. His love 
shows itself in the fact that it is to the achievement 
of its own true individuality whereby it is enabled to 
attain aU its desires, that the Deity leads the soul. 
It also reveals itself in the fact that it is a hfe of com- 
plete devotion^ to Himself that He has set as the 
ultimate goal for finite beings. So eager He is, it 
would seem, to obtain their love. The highest state, 
then, being one in which individuals freed from all 

* That is, intuition, which by Ramanuja is equated with bhakti and 
upasar.d (see Bh., pp. 15 and 16). 
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evil render to Him their complete devotion, thus 
reveals the Deity to be Himself free from evil and 
full of love. 


The relation of Brahman to the released soul 

Though the soul achieves individuahty in Release 
and remains as a distinct self, its individuahty is not, 
according to Ramanuja, such as to annul the supre- 
macy of Brahman and to reduce Him to one among a 
number of equally independent selves. Ramanuja 
holds that the released soul becomes like Brahman 
in nature in that it is characterised by uncontracted 
intelligence (p. 100) and in that it is free from all evil 
(p. 759). Nevertheless, he maintains, it always 
remains only a mode of Brahman, and never an 
independent Substance such as Brahman is. “ The 
soul having reached Brahman and freed itself from the 
investment of Nescience sees itself in its true nature. 
And this true nature consists herein that the souls have 
for their inner Self the highest Self while they con- 
stitute the body of that Self and hence are modes 
(f>rakdra) of it. This is proved by all those texts 
which exhibit the soul and Brahman in co-ordintaion 
— ‘ Thou art that,’ etc. . . . The consciousness of the 
released soul therefore expresses itself in the following 
form : ‘ I am Brahman, without any division.’ Where 
the texts speak of the soul’s becoming equal to, or 
having equal attributes with. Brahman, the meaning 
is that the nature of the individual soul — ^which is a 
mere mode of Brahman — ^is equal to that of Brahman, 
i.e., that on putting off its body it becomes equal to 
Brahman in purity ” (IV. 4. 4, p. 759). Further, 
“ The exalted qualities of the soul — ^freedom from evil 
and sin and so on — which manifest themselves in the 
state of Release no doubt belong to the soul’s essential 
nature ; but that the soul is of such a nature funda- 
mentally depends on the supreme Person, and on Him 
also depends the permanency of those qualities ; they 
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are permanent in so far as the Lord Himself on whom 
they depend is permanent ” {IV. 4. 20, p. 769). Thus 
Ramanuja makes it quite clear that, though souls 
in Release become hke Brahman in character, they are 
entirely dependent on Him for aU they have and are. 

This reveals itself in the two important particulars 
in which released souls differ from Brahman. They 
are atomic (IV. 4. 14, p. 764) and hence strictly finite, 
while Brahman, as already said, is the inner Self 
of aU and hence universal and all pervading. Moreover, 
they do not have creative and ruling power over 
worlds ; this belongs exclusively to Brahman. Such, 
Ramanuja says, is the teaching of sutra IV. 4. 17 : 
‘ with the exception of world-energy,’ etc. Regarding 
it he writes, “ The doubt here presents itself whether 
the power of the released soul is a universal power 
such as belongs to the Supreme Person, extending to 
the creation, sustentation, and so on, of the worlds ; 
or is limited to the intuition of the Supreme Person. 
... To this the Sutra rephes, ‘ with the exception 
of world-energy.’ The released soul, freed from all 
that hides its true natme, possesses the power of in- 
tuitively beholding the pure Brahman, but does not 
possess the power of ruhng and guiding the different 
forms of motion and rest belonging to animate and 
inanimate natme. How is this known ? — From 
subject-matter.’ For it is with special reference to 
the highest Brahman only that the text mentions 
ruling and controlling power over the entire world. 
‘ That from whence these beings are bom, that 
through which they hve when bom, that into which 
they enter at death, endeavom to know that ; that is 
Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. HI. i. i). If such universal 
ruling and controlling power belonged to the released 
soul as well, it would not be used — ^as the text actually 
uses it — for defining Brahman ; for all definition rests 
on special individual attributes ” (pp. 766 and 767). 
Bralman then has powers pecuhar to Himself, viz., 
infinitude and omnipotence, and the released soul. 
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though sharing in the perfections of His nature, is 
atomic and completely dependent on Him. 

This being so, the doubt arises that “ if the powers 
of the released soul altogether depend on the Lord, 
it may happen that He, being independent in aU His 
doings, may wiU the released soul to return into the 
Samsdra ” (p. 770). Ramanuja assures us that this wiU 
never happen, for not only does Scripture teU us so 
but also because the Deity, being perfect and aU- 
loving, wiU not allow the devotee whom He has re- 
deemed, and whom He dearly loves, ever again to 
suffer the miseries of Samsdra. "We know from 
Scripture that there is a Supreme Person whose nature 
is absolutely bliss and goodness ; who is fimdamentaUy 
anatogonistic to all e^^ . . . who is all-knowing, who 
by His mere thought and wiU accompHshes ^ His 
purposes ; who is an ocean of kindness as it were for 
all who depend on Him ; who is all-merciful . . . and 
with equal certainty we know from Scripture that this 
Supreme Lord, when pleased by the faithful worship 
of His devotees . . . frees them from the influence 
of Nescience which consists of karman accumulated 
in the infinite progress of time and hence hard to 
overcome ; allows them to attain to that supreme bliss 
which consists in the direct intuition of His own true 
nature ; and after that does not turn them back into 
the miseries of Samsdra.” "Nor indeed need we fear 
that the Supreme Lord when once having taken to 
Himself the devotee whem He greatly loves will turn 
him back into the Samsdra " (IV. 4. 22, pp. 770 and 
771) ; and as if fearing lest it be thought that the Deity 
forces the soul to stay in the state of Release against 
its will, Ramanuja declares that the soul also, having 
once attained Release, never wishes to return to 
Samsdra. “ As, moreover, the released soul has freed 
itself from the bondage of karman, has its powers of 
knowledge fully developed, and has all its being in the 
supremely blissful intuition of the highest Brahman, 
it evidently cannot desire anything else nor enter on 
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any other form of activity, and the idea of its returning 
into the Samsara therefore is altogether excluded ” 
(p. 771). The non-return of the soul to samsara is 
thus not only in accordance with the will of the Deity, 
but also in accordance with the soul’s own desires. 
Hence not even in the state of Release is the will of the 
finite individual over-ridden. 

The Deity, then, we may conclude, grants to the 
souls, whom He has redeemed the perfections of His 
nature — knowledge, bhss and freedom from evU. 
These are also the perfections of their own nature. 
Consequently in Release, souls become most truly 
themselves. And yet there is no conflict between the 
individuahty of finite selves and the Universahty and 
supremacy of Brahman, for they form the body or 
modes of Brahman, while He is the inner Self on whom 
they completely depend. He loves them dearly, md 
so never sends them back into samsara. They enjoy 
bhssful vision of Him and vdsh for nothing else. 
Souls thus co-operating with the will of the Supreme 
Being, dwell eternally in loving contemplation of Him, 
reve^ng within themselves the perfections of His 
nature, while He animates and sustains them, and bears 
infinite love for them. 

Thus in all His relationship to the soul, whether 
prior to world-creation, in sarhsdra, or in the state of 
Release, Brahman appears as a perfect Being filled 
with love for the soul. He holds it in existence prior 
to world-creation ; aiming at its happiness. He sends 
it into samsara with a body suitable to its deserts ; 
and He abides in it as an animating and cheering 
principle. He seeks in His grace to lead it from sin, 
suffering and Nescience to a life of perfection, bhss and 
complete devotion to Himself, and to this end He sends 
pleasures and pains, prescribes duties, gives information 
about Himself in the Vedas, engenders in it, if it so 
deserve, such tendencies as may aid it in this direction, 
and assumes various finite forms in order to be acces- 
sible to it. Finally in due time He grants it Release, 
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when, its evil nature having perished, it hves in and 
through Him, enjoying bhssful and loving contem- 
plation of Him, exhibiting within itself perfections 
akin to His, and being the object of His eternal love. 

Concluding Statement 

Now that we have considered the relation of Brahman 
to souls and to the world, we are ready for a summary 
statement of Ramanuja’s conception of the Deity. 
Brahman is not mere Thought but highest Self. He 
has for His essential attributes thought, bhss and 
freedom from evil. He is characterised by every per- 
fection, and above all by love. The world and aU that 
is therein are real and completely dependent on Him. 
He is their cause in the sense that He holds them 
within Himself in subtle form prior to world-creation, 
and then by His will sends them out into gross existence. 
They form His body in the sense that, though animated, 
sustained and controlled by Him for His own ends, 
their change and imperfections do not in any way 
affect His own essential nature. They are His attri- 
butes or modes in the sense that, though distinct from 
Him, they can have no existence apart from Him. 
Of the constituent elements of the world, matter 
exists entirely for the sake of souls. Brahman not 
sharing in its evil nature, but emplopng it in order to 
mete out to them pleasure and pain in accordance with 
their deeds so that He may lead them to Himself. 
Souls are true individuals whom He loves, and who 
share the perfections of His nature, but who owing 
to their own deeds are imperfect. In His grace He 
seeks to lead them to a hfe of perfection and complete 
devotion to Himself, and when they have once attained 
it He will never allow them to be separated from Him 
again. 

This in brief is the conception which Ramanuja 
seeks systematically to uphold. The whole, as is 
readily observable, centres roimd the idea of the 
Deity as a personal Being filled with every perfection 
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and abounding in love. This is the view which in 
essence found early expression, as we saw, in portions 
of the Gita and in the Narayaniya section of the 
Mahabharata. It tended to be much confused in 
formulation in the Gita as well as in later Vaisnava 
philosophical works owing to afiiliation with advaitism. 
The Alvars rediscovered it in the ardour of rehgious 
experience, and sang of a God who is boundless in 
mercy and loves the soul even as a lover his beloved. 
Such love demands the personality of the Supreme 
Being on the one hand, and the reality of the soul on 
the other. It is these that in opposition to the advaitin 
Ramanuja seeks systematically to maintain in the 
hght of concepts derived chiefly from the Upanisads. 
The Deity, Ramanuja tells us, is a personal Being 
characterised by every perfection, and the world 
is created by Him out of love for souls, so that He may, 
by means of experiences undergone by them in it, 
wean them as responsible individuals from evil, and 
redeem them to a hfe of complete devotion to Himself. 
Ramanuja’s contribution lies in clearly grasping this 
view, so truly representative of the devotional spirit 
of the rehgious sect to which he belonged, in finding 
support for it in the Upanisads and the Vedantasutras, 
and in systematically upholding it in the light of the 
dif&culties with which it is faced, such for example 
as the relation of God’s perfection to the imperfections 
of the world, and the relation of God’s grace to the 
soul’s individuality. With such problems he per- 
sistently grapples, never allowing his mind’s eye to be 
removed from the perfection and love of Brahman 
on the one hand and the individuality of the soul on 
the other. What he gives is not empirical proof — 
for that, he warns us, is impossible — but an intellectual 
picture whereby we may conceive of the Supreme 
Being as holding all things together, supporting and 
ruhng them as Self in relation to body, or as Substance 
in relation to attribute ; that is, a unity which holds 
together and supports real differences without however 
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being implicated in their imperfections. Perhaps it 
is not possible for us in seeking to obtain an intelligible 
conception of the Supreme Being to pass beyond such 
pictorial thought. Nevertheless it is valuable as 
providing rehgion with an inteUigible conception of 
the Deity in relation to the universe, and more 
especially in relation to the finite self, as an aU-perfect 
Person characterised above all by love. 
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source of duty, 23 96 

truth, 23 n., 96 
source of the Vedas, 23 n. 
pure, 23, 49, 97, 186, 187, 189 

and moral perfection, 22-4, 23 n., 59-61, 76-80, 95-8, 128, 189, 262 f., 274 f., 
285, 288, 292-4, 295, 296, 300, 304, 317, 322, 325 ff. 
free from evil, 22-4, 73, 84, no, 142 180, 185, 186 f., 188-90, 191-3, 220, 

227, 241, 267 f., 269, 293, 295, 312, 315, 323, 325, 326, 327 
beyond good and evil, 60 n. 

not beyond good and evil, ambiguous passages discussed, 76-80 
apprehended by a purified mind, 189 
apprehended by devotees, 93 f., 128, 150 

possessed of the six Pancaratra attributes, 100, 128, 186-8, 191-3 

love of. (See Deity ; Grace, Brahman and the finite self) 

as bhagavat, 187 

as Vasudeva, 187 

as highest Lord, 186 

true of the true, 184 f. 

“ not so, not so," 184 f. 

not an abstraction, 247 

one only without a second, 179 f., 209 f. 

a unity in diversity, 31 

a triad, 31, 207 

a wheel, 31, 32, 32 «. 

the only real, 32 

a distinctionless unity, 36, 49, 51 

a unity without duality, 36, 39, 50 

not pure unity, 164-73, ^80 f., 192 

not pure thought, 173-8, 182, 192 

not pure bliss, 182-4 

of the advaitin same as Pradhana, 177 f. 

of the advaitin not capable of being self-luminous, 178 

of the advaitin not capable of producing effects, 178 

as Self or Person or Subject, 174, 175, 177, 178, 182 f., 185, 187, 192, 208 f., 
213, 216 

not knowable by empirical reason, 150-9 
not knowable by perception, 151 f. 
not knowable by inference, 152-9 
refutation of arguments for the existence of, 1 52-9 
to be known only through Scripture and religious intuition, 160-2 
Brahman and the finite self — 

B. external to the s., 33, 70 

B. as underlying the activities of the s., 33-6, 41 

B. as conscious principle in the body of tte s., 33-6, 47 53 n., 55 f., 67 f., 

84, 108 

B. as the s. in the body, 34-7, 39, 41. 53 n., 66-8, 106, 106 n., 117, 249 f. 

B. as residing within the heatrt, 34, 35 
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Change — 

undergone by the soul in creation, 262 
Commentators — 

Ramanuja’s indebtedness to earUer, 149 n. 

Consciousness. {See also Intelligence ; "Thought ; Knowledge) — 
not ascribed to ultimate Being, 7 
the true nature of Atman, 12 

as a characteristic of ultimate Reality, 9 f., 13, 17, 18 f., 60. {See also 
Brahman.) 

in the body as Brahman, 33-6, 39, 47 n., 53 55 f., 67 f., 84, 108 

never of pure unity, 164-73 

has attributes, 165, 174 f. 

self-iUumined, 165, 173 ff., 197 

identical with Brahman, 173, 182, 197-9 

self-implied in, 175-7, 182 f., 253 

imperfection incapable of residing in self-iUumined C., 198 
as itself imperfection, 198 

of Brahman incapable of being hidden by Nescience, 199 f. 
of individuahty to cease, 39, 50 f. 

Cosmic Egg — 

as source of the universe, 10 n. 

Brahma as bom in the, loi, 214 
elements combine to produce the, 214 
Cosmology — 

Gita not interested in, 64, cf. 65 «. 
of the Pancaratrins, 99-101 
AlvSrs not interested in, 142 «. 

^manuja not interested in, 216 
Creation — 

an emanation, 29, 102, 217 

Gita theopf of, 61 f., 64 f. 

mythological theories of, 99, 99 n. 

through vyuhas, 100-3 

through Brahma, the Creator, 104, 214 f. 

through Laksmi or ^akti, 100, 103 

Pancaratra account of, 99-105 

pure, 100 n. 

non-pure, 100, 100 n. 

repeated, 207, 209, 210 

according to Saihkhyan enumeration, 64 f., 98, 98 207, 212 i. 

Ramanuja’s account of, 211-6, 262 

purpose of, 242-5, 262 f., 277 

thought precedes, 211, 244, 263 

no external compulsion in, 211, 243 

a rational process, 2 1 1 , 244 f. 

according to what existed prior to dissolution, 211, 244 

as the passing of Brahman from one state of existence to another, 209 f., 

225, 228 f., 238 

Brahman in relation to the change implied in, 102-5, 227-30, 241 f. 

sport as the motive of, 243 

connected with the deeds of souls, 245, 262 f. 

out of love for the soul, 263 

Deity. {See also Brahman ; Brahman and the hnite self, etc.) — 
names used in the Gita for the, 57 f., 57 «. 

love of the, 60 f., 72, 82 f., 84, 97 f., no, 114, 125, 127-9, 132, 148, 188, 190-3, 
262 f., 275 f., 285, 288, 292, 294 f.. 311, 313, 315, 317, 322 f., 325-9. (See 
also Grace ; Brahman and the finite self.) 
beauty of the, 95 f., 192 

Z* 
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Deity — 

as Refuge, 72, 98, 306, 308, 316 
five forms of the, 91, 113 m. 

Devilish Estate — 

vices leading to the, 75 
Devotion — 

necessary, 49, 70 f., 79, 83, 94, 115, 125, 128, 139 f., 142, 160 f., 285, 288-90, 

305-7 

implies distinction between Deity and the finite self, 70 
pleases the Deity, 85, 115, 139, 142, 301-3 
emotional character of D. in the Bhagavata Purana, ii6k. 
of the Alvars, 129-32, 133 f. 

ecstatic character of the D. of the Alvars, 129, 131, 134, 142, 289 
of the Alvars not non-moral, 134-6, 136 n. 
contemplative and moral, 289, 290-4, 305 
as destroying the power of deeds to produce effects, 301-4 
Dharma. [See Duty) 

Differences — 

are real, 164-73, 204 f., 233 
revealed in consciousness, 164-6 
revealed in speech, 166 
revealed in perception, 166-72 
revealed in inference, 172 f. 

criticism of the Bhedabhedavadin’s view of, 168, 169, 233 
Divine Estate — 

virtues leading to the, 75 
DramidacSiya — 

Ramanuja's indebtedness to, 150 n. 

Duty or Righteousness [Dharma). (See also Ethical) — 

Pursuit of D. necessary, 49 f,, 60, 75 f., 77 f,, 115, 125, 134-6, 136 n., 285-8, 
296, 305, 309-11 

the Deity has instituted the laws of, 23 n., 59, 96, 274 
the Deity is the Guardian of, 60 

establishment of righteousness the motive for incarnation, 60, 81, 312 
righteousness the essential attribute of the Deity, 24, 60, 72, 82, 84, 96 f. 
attachment to the Deity the only D., 78, 139, 306 

the Deity's righteousness demands that good shall be rewarded and evil 
punished, 82, 84, 263, 274 

Earth (or Food) — 

as ultimate principle, 3 f. 

equated with Food by Ramanuja, 4 n. 

Effect. (See Cause) 

Emanation. [See also Vyuhas ) — 
the method of creation, 29, 102, 217 
merit of the doctrine of, 102, cf. 109 
Ethical. [See also Duty) — 

distinctions meaningless, 36 «., 48 n., 284 
teaching in earlier Upanisads, 48 n. 
conditions emphasised in later Upanisads, 48-50, 284 
nature of Brahman. [See Brahman ; Duty) 
impUcations of the doctrine of gunas, 63 n., 73 f. 
character of the devotion of the Alvars discussed. 136 n. 

EvU— 

Brahman in relation to. [See Brahman ; Brahman and the finite self: 

Brahman and the world) 
due to gunas, 73, 75 
due to Nescience, 285 
Prakrti as, 239, 241, 245 
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Evil — 

to be renounced, 75, 115, 134-6, 288, 293, 295 
in the world as arguing lack of mercy in the Creator, 243, 274-6 
in the world as due to the deeds of souls, no, 116 f., 240, 244 f., 262 f., 271, 
273, 274 f., 276 

non-existent for one who has overcome it, 277 
appearance of the world as E. due to Karma, 277 
desires not explained, 278 
finite self essentially free from 320-2, 323, 326 
released soul free from, 53, 320-2, 323, 326 

Farquhar, J. N. — 

on the date of the Pancaratra and Puranic literature, 92 «. 

Finite Self. (See also Self ; Body ; Brahman and the finite self) — 
unborn, 45 
enjoyer, 45 
as “ being,” 245 

darker characteristics of the, 41-6 
overcome by the guMs, 44 
plurahty of finite selves, 70 
“ taints ” of the, 109 

finite selves may have produced the world, 154 f. 
held in a subtle form in the Group Soul, 100, 107 

state of the S. m rebirth determined by its own deeds, 116 f., 244 f., 262 
Release of the S. the purpose of Prakrti, 245 f. 
pain and suffering due to the previous deeds of the, 245, 271, 273 
not unreal, 250-6 

the reality of the S. implied in facts of consciousness, 253 f. 

the reality of the S. taught by Scripture, 254-6 

a knowing subject, 253 f., 256 f., 265-7, 269 f. 

not omnipresent but atomic, 257 f., 324 f. 

an agent, 44, 258-61, 265, 267, 269 f. 

inactive, 45, 47, 68, 74, 259 

of three kinds, 261 n. 

in a state of contracted intelligence prior to creation, 262 
in what sense the S. is originated, 262 
different from the body, 285 f. 

in its essential nature free from evil, 320-2, 323, 326 
in its essential nature, knowledge and bliss, 321 f., 326 
Food (earth)— 

as ultimate principle, 3-5, 28 

equated by Ramanuja with earth, 4 n. 

one of three elements producing the universe, 7 

one of four constituent ‘ ‘ persons ” of Brahman, 1 6 n. 

Freedom — 

in the Brahma world, 52 f., 55 
Freedom of the Will — 

assumed in the Gita, 74 f., 75 n. 

Brahman in relation to, 74 f., 271-3, 275 f., 283, 325 f. 
grace in relation to, 116, cf. 140-2, 275 f., 325 f. 

Prakrti in relation to, 74, 259 f. 

not possible on advaitic and Sarokhyan assumptions, 258 f. 

Ghora Angirasa. (See Angirasa) — 

Ghosundi inscription, 99 ». 

Govinda — 

name used for the Deity in the Gita, 58 n. 

Grace. (See also Deity, love of ; Brahman and the finite self) — 

of the Deity, 48, 48 «., 56, 60, 72, 83, 84 f., 97 f.. 114-6, 125, 128 f., 139-42- 

193 «•. 295-317. 327 f- 
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Grace — 

unmerited, 72, 85, 128 f., 139-42, 295, 306 
irresistible, 116, cf. 140-2, 301, cf. 310 f. 

law of Karma in relation to, 73 114, cf. 140, cf. 275-7, 298-300, 301-4, 305 

free will in relation to, 116, cf. 140-2, 275 f., 325 f. 

individuality in relation to, 115!., 295-8, 301, 304, cf. 307 f., 309-11, 317, 
326, 328 

Scripture as means of, 300, 31 1 

how it functions, 114-6, 140-2, 295-317, 326 

knowledge of Brahman, a gift of, 150, 160 f., 291 f. 

Gross elements — 

evolved from Prakrii, 213 
Group Soul {Kiiiastha Purusa ) — 

primordial form of finite selves, 100 f., 107 
Gunas (the Qualities of Matter or Prakrti ) — 

rudiments of the Saihkhyan doctrine of G. in the Upanisads, 30 n. 
Brahman as devoid of, 30, 47, 65 109, 118, 241 

exist in the Deity, but the Deity does not partake of their nature, 65 f., 
241 

cosmic side of the Samkhyan doctrine of G. not found in the Gita, 65 n. 
ethical implications of the doctrine of, 65 n., 73 f. 
evil due to, 73, 75 

confusedness and misery due to, 44 
finite self overcome by, 44, 109 
bom of Prakrti, 68, 73 

attachment to G. cause of rebirth, 68, 73, 240 
effects produced by the, 73 f. 

Maya Sakti as containing Prakrti and its G., 100 
not present in Prakrti in its subtle state, 212, 239, 241, 261 
in relation to the finite self’s activities, 73 f., 259 f. 
released soul free from, 118 

Hari— 

name used for the Deity in the Gita, 58 n. 
devotion to Hari all important, 115 f. 

Heat- 

one of the three elements producing the universe, 7 
Heaven — ■ 

world, 52 f., 55, 71, 140. 

Person, 54 

and heU in Vedic times, 52 n. 
temporary, 82, 123 
Hiranyagarbha — 

Cosmic Egg, 10 «. 
the Creator, 214 f. 

learns the Vedas from the Supreme Being, 214 
relation of the Supreme Being to, 214 f. 

Honey Doctrine — 

on Brahman as pervading various elements, 14 
on Brahman as dwelling within the world, 26, 36 
on the moral nature of Brahman, 23 n. 

Hooper, J. S. M. — 

criticised regarding the non-moral character of the Alvars, 136 n. 

Illusion. (See also Maya ) — 

Ramanuja’s opposition to the doctrine of, 148 
soul confined by, 30 f. 
matter employed to produce, 61 n. 
matter not dismissed as, 61 «., 65, 202 f. 
world not an, 98, 98 195, 204 f. 
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Images or idols — 

a form of the Deity in Pancaratra philosophy, 91, 113 311, 315-7 

devotion of the Alvars to. 131 f., 142 
Immortality — 

attained by the soul, 52-5, 71, cf. 118, 138, 318 
Imperishable — 

as ultimate principle, 4, 6. 8, 9, 57, 58. 59 
defined in negative terms, 8 
an aspect of Brahman, 63 
Incarnation — 

not taught in the Upanisads, 188 

establishment of righteousness, motive for, 60, 81, 84. 312, 313 

Gita theory of, 81 f. 

in Vaisnava hterature, 110-4, 125, 188 

love, motive for, iii, 125, 188, 312-4 

Alvars’ devotion to the incarnate forms of the Deity, r29-30, 313 f. 
Ramanuja’s doctrine of, 312-5 
significance of the theory of, 111-3 
Individuality — 

sense of individuality to be overcome, 39, 49, 51 
Brahman in relation to. (See Brahnian and the finite self) 
grace in relation to. (See Grace) 

recognition of I. leads to postulating ethical requirements, 48 f. 

of finite selves recognised, 69, 257 f., 260 f., 265, 278 

sense of I. due to the body, 68 

Release means loss of, 51, 122, 124 

not lost in Release, 84, 122, 124, 319 f., 322 f. 

Indriya (organs) — 
evolution of, 64 f., loi 
Indriyagocara (the subtle elements) — 
evolution of, 65 
Inference — 

cannot lead to knowledge of the Deity, 152-9 
no proof of non-differenced substance in, 172 f. 
as resting on perception, 172 f. 
self imphed in, 254 
Inscription — 

Besnagar, 88 
Ghosundi, 99 n. 

Nanaghat, 99 n. 

Intelligence. (See also Consciousness ; Thought ; Knowledge) — 

Brahman as. (See Brahman) 

of the finite self in a contracted state prior to creation, 262 
essential characteristic of the finite self, 321 
uncontracted in the state of Release, 321, 323 
I4ana (Lord) — 

term used for the Supreme Being, 13 »., 46 
its monotheistic significance, 13 n. 

its imphcation that the Supreme Being is distinct from the finite self, 46 
Isvara Krsna — 

Saihkhya Karikas of, 30 n. 


Jivabhuia — 

aspect of Brahman as world-soul, 63 
Jndna (wisdom) — 

a faculty of buddhi, 73 «. 
the very essence of the Deity, 95 
Kaikeya — 

teaching of K. regarding Brahman, 18, 26 
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Karikas, SSmkhya — 
of Isvara K^na, 30 », 

Karma — 

relation of grace to law of. 73 114, cf. 140, cf. 275-7, 298-300, 301-4, 305 

beginningless, 117 142 278 

Prakrti connected mth, 240, 245 
' rebirth determined by, 1 1 7, 244 f ,V 262 
implies that the self is an agent, 258 

law of K. implies the moral nature of Brahman, 262, 275, cf. 298, 300, cf. 301 

pain due to, 271, 273, 277 

Nescience due to, 271, 273, 277, 325 

appearance of the world as evil due to, 277 

caste determined by, 297 

'Deity’s love manifested in the law of, 298-300, 31 1 
released soul free from, 320 f., 325 
Brahman has a form not due to, 241 
bodies assumed by the Deity not due to, 231, 314 
body assumed by the soul in Release not due to, 321 
Karmendriya (organs of action) — 
evolved from Prakrti, 64 

Knowledge. (See also Consciousness ; Intelligence ; Thought) — 

essential characteristic of Brahman, 61, 93, 98, 182, 220, 227, 228, 270, 312 
a characteristic of the finite self, 257, 265-7, 269 f., 321 f„ 325 f. 
necessary for realising Brahman, 37 f., 49 f., 68, 77 

redeeming K. a gift of grace, 48, 50, 56, 150, 160 f., 291 f., cf. 296, 301, 
cf. 311 

impossible without morality, 48 f., 79 f., 248 f., 292 f., 295, 303, 305 
impossible without sacrifice and worship, 160, 286 f., 292 f., 297, 305 
obtained by the devotee, 93 f., 128 
cancels good and evil worl^, 77, 301-4 
higher and lower, 161 

as meditation of the nature of devotion, 160 f., 285, 290-2 
as mystic intuition of Brahman, 160 f., 290-2, 321, 324, 325 f. 
meditative knowledge not possible for the ^udra, 297 
destroys the power of deeds to produce efiects, 301-4 
destroys sin, 301-4 
Kriyd — 

an aspect of Sakti, 100, 103, 107 
Krsna. (See also Vasudeva Krsna) — 

name used for the Deity in the Gita, 57, 57 n. 
has all the attributes of Brahman, the Supreme Being, 58 
has transcendent quaUties and perfections, 59, 191 f. 
characterised by love, 60 f., 72, 192 
Ksetrajna in all bodies, 67 
an incarnation of Visnu, 81 
an incarnation of the Supreme Being, 81 
Krsna Gopala (cowherd Krsna) — 
name for the Deity, 86 

a deity of the Abhiras identified with Vasudeva Krsna, 91 

love of the Alvars for, 129 f., 313 

morality and the Alvars’ devotion to, 136 «. 

Ksetra (field) — 
the body as, 67 

Ksetrajna (knower of the field) — 

Brahman as, 67 
Vasudeva as, 118 
Para as, 106 
Kulasekhara, Alvar — 

his love for the temple shrine, 131 
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Kullotunga, Chola king — 

Ramanuja persecuted by, 148 
KUtastha Purusa (Group Soul) — 
primordial form of finite souls, 100 f., 107 

LaksmI or 6rl {See also 6akti) — 
not in the Gita, 66 n. 

relation of the Supreme Being to, 103 f., 104 n. 
finite selves in L. prior to samsdra, 107 
work of grace allotted to the Sudarsana portion of, 1 1 4 
Lord. {See Isana) 

Love. {See Deity) 

Madhurakavai Alvar — 
his worship of the guru, 

Mahdbhuta (gross elements) — 
evolved from Prakrit, 64 f.. loi 
Mahat — 

evolved from Prakrit, 10 1, 212 
Manas. {See Mind) 

Markata Nydya. (See “ Monkey School ”) 

Matter. {See Prakrii) 

Max MuUer — 

on Being as characterised by consciousness, 7 n. 

Mdyd. (See also Illusion ; Nescience) — 

Gita’s use of the word, 61 n. 
not taught, 98 «. 

Ramanuja's refutation of the doctrine of, 196-205 
Prakrii as, 202 

Scriptural use of the word, 202 

distinction between M. and Nescience to be given up, 253 
Mdyd §akti (primordial matter) — 

consisting of gM«<i-body {prakrii) and Time-body, 100 
evolution from, 100 f. 

Mind {manas ) — 

one of the four constituents of Brahman, 16 K, 
evolved from Prakrii, 62, 65 f., loi, 213 

Ramanuja's unwillingness to regard Brahman as made of, 189 n. 

Modes. (See also Brahman and the world ; Brahman and the fimte self ; 
Substance) — 

the constituents of the world as the M. of Brahman, 210, 225, 237 f., 242 
as “ concrete attributes,” 236 
different in character from substance, 236 f., 238 
indicating complete dependence on substance, 234, 236, 237, 238 
Monism, pure. (See also Advaitism) — 
of early Upanisads, 57 
in the Gita, 69 

” Monkey School ” {Markaia Nydya) — 

regarding the part played by the soul in salvation, 310 
Mystic Union. (See Release) 

Nalayira PrabamUiam — 
hymns of the Alvars, 127 
compiled by Nathamuni, 143 
Nammalvar — 
a ^udra, 127 

his conception of the Deity, 128-30 
imagines himself & gopt, 129 f., 137 
on the work of grace, 141 f. 
on the relation of the Deity to evil, 142 n. 
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Nanaghat inscription, 99 n. 

Narayana — 

a name of the Deity not found in the Gita, 58 n. 
a Vaisnava name for the Deity, 86 
an ascetic saint, 90 

identified with the universal Purusa, 90 ; and with Vasudeva Krsna, 90 f. 
influence of N. cult on Pancaratra theology, 90 f. 

Pancaratra Sattra of, 90 f. 
composer of the Purusa Sukta, 90 

date of identification of Vasudeva with Visnu and N., 91 
evolution of the universe from, 99-101 
6akti or Laksmi, creative aspect of, lOo 
devotion to N. necessary for Release, 115 
released souls enter into, 118 
Narayaniya — 
date of the, 92 n. 

conception of the Deity in the, 93-8 

cosmology of the N. either Samkhyan or mythological, 98, 98 n. 
doctrine of Vyuhas in the, 99, 99 cf. 118 
Brahma the Creator in the, 104 
doctrine of incarnation in the, in 

relation of the released soul to the Deity in the, 1 1 7-20 
Narjdra Nydya. (See “ Cat School) — 

Nathamuni— 

earliest of the Acaryas, 143 
compiler of the Nalayira Prabandham, 143 
his philosophical works, 143 
Nature. (See Prakrti) 

Nescience (avidyd or ajiidna ) — 
source of manifold illusions, 196 
beginningless, 196, 199, 251, 268 

to be ended by cognition of Brahman as pure unity, 196 
the appearance of the world due to, 196 
not an object of knowledge, 196 

not capable of belonging to the finite self, 196, 251-3 

not capable of being ended by knowledge, 197, 199 

not capable of belonging to Brahman, 197-200, 250-3, 319 

not capable of being a second principle alongside of Brahman, 197 

as leading to an infinite regress, 198 f. 

if N. is a constituent of Brahman, no hope of Release, 198 

as involving a logical see-saw, 199 

useless as a principle of explanation, 200 

not a fact of experience, 200 f. 

not taught by Scripture, 201 f., 205 

not able to provide a basis for distinguishing between bondage and Release, 
252 f. 

no inteUigible idea of Release possible on the theory of, 252 f. 
incapable of being ascribed to any agent, 253 
distinction between Mdyd and N. to be given up, 253 
a characteristic of the finite self, 270 
due to the finite self’s own deeds, 271, 325 
as leading the finite self to identify itself with the body, 285 
essential nature of the finite self obscured by, 321 
released soul free from, 321, 323, 325 
Nigraha — 

as suggesting the doctrine of Predestination, n6 
Non-being — 

as ultimate principle, 4, 6, 8, 59 
material objects as, 202 f., 205, 239 
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Non-being — 

as meaning what is changeable and perishable, 202, cf., 204 f., 239 
Northern School. (See Vadagalai School) 


Pain — 

due to the body, 68 
rebirth as abode of, 83 
belongs to the world, 218 

as arguing lack of desire on the part of the Deity for the welfare of finite 
beings, 242 f. 

due to the previous deeds of souls, 245, 271 
Prahrti as the principle of pleasure and, 239, 245, 263 
belongs to the finite self, 270 
Pancaratra. (See also Samhitas) — 
and the Gita, 66 n. 

Sattra, 90 f. 

doctrine of the five forms of the Deity, a contribution of the Narayana 
cult, 91 

cosmology distinctive, 99 

doctrine of Vyuhas. (See Vyuhas) 

doctrines made use of by Ramanuja, 214 f., 31 1-7 

the six attributes of the Deity in P. philosophy, 100, 128 186, 187, 188, 

191-3 

Panini— 

regarding worship of Vasudeva Kr^^a, 88 
Pantheism — 
modified by realism, 25 f. 
of early texts not to be taken literally, 28 n. 

Para — 

a form of the Deity in Pancaratra philosophy, 91, 113 n., 150, 311 
as Ksetrajna, 106 
Patanjali — 

Yoga system of, 39 n. 

Perception — 
kinds of, 1 51 

cannot lead to knowledge of Brahman, 151 f. 
no basis for non-differenced substance in, 166-72 
determinate and indeterminate, 166 f. 
attribute and substance apprehended together in, 170-2 
erroneous perception, not a case of Nescience, 201 
Perfection — 

of Brahman. (See Brahman) 
natural and spiritual P. of the Deity, 95-8 
of the soul, reason for rebirth, 82, 82 «., 300 
attained by the released soul, 84 f., 318 
Periyalvar — 

imagines himself the foster-mother of Krsna, 1 30 
Pillai Lokacarya — 

on the Deity's respect for the individuahty of the soul, 275 
on the Xteity 's grace in assuming the form of an idol, 316 
Plurahty — 

of selves unreal, 68 

not unreal, 70, 195, 204 f., 256 

differing in character but depending on Brahman as mode, 237 
brought about through Prakrti, 242 
Pradhdna — 

as the cause of the world, 219 
Brahman reduced by the advaitin to, J77 
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Pradyunma — 

an emanation from the Supreme Being, 66 99 f., 312 

son of Krsna deified as an aspect of the Deity, 99 n. 
a member of Krsna’s family, 102 n. 
as the Understanding, 102 n. 

a stage which the soul passes through in Release, 118 
Prajapati — 

on Brahman as the true self, ii f., 35 f., 39 
on Brahma world, 53 
as Creator and Father, 13 28, 214, 262 

Prahrti (Matter or Nature). (See also Brahman and Prakrti ) — 
eternal, 62 
unborn, 45, 240 

material basis of the world in creation and dissolution, 62, 70, 20H, 245 

rudiments of the Samkhyan view of Matter in the Upanisads, 30 n. 

evolution of various principles from, 64 f., 65 100 f., 212 f. 

employed to produce illusion, 61 n. 

in relation to the gunas, 65 f., 65 68, 73, 212, 239 f. 

not an illusion, 61 66, 202 f., 239 

the cause of change and activity, 68, 73 f., 202, 239, 240, 242, 245, 259 
in relation to free wiU, 74, 259 f. 
a part of Mdyd ^akti, 100 

evolution through mutual relation of Purusa and, loi, 208, 212, 262 

divided eightfold, 62, 208 

two states of, 212 

unevolved and evolved, 212 

released soul free from, 118 

as non-being, 202 f., 239, 245 

in what sense evil, 239, 245 

object of fruition, 240, 245 

object of enjoyment, 45, 207, 208, 240 

connected with the soul's deeds (karma), 240, 245, 271, 277 
the principle of pleasure and pain, 239, 245, 263 
binds the soul to worldly existence, 240, 245 
has significance only in relation to souls, 245, 277 
a means adopted for bringing about the Release of souls, 246, 263 
body assumed by the Deity not made of, 314 
Pralaya (world-dissolution) — 

creation according to what existed prior to, 212 
Prakrti united with Brahman in, 212, 239, 241 
soul united with Brahman in, 261, 263 
Prapatti (surrender) — 

as the only requisite for salvation, 306, 308-1 1 
Predestination — 

suggested by the doctrine of nigraha, 116 
Purana, Bhagavata — 

Krsna, a complete manifestation of the Deity in the, 82 
date of the, 92 n. 

conception of the Deity in the, 93, 96 ff. 

world as the result of illusory power but not illusion in the, 98 n. 
its cosmology either Samkhyan or mythological, 98, 98 ». 

Time as a principle in creation in the, loi loS 
four forms of the Deity in the, 102 ». 

^ir as consort of Visnu m the, 104 n. 
soul distinct from the Deity in the, 107 f. 
doctrine of incarnation in the, in 
emotional character of devotion in the, 116 «. 
rehgion of the Alvars reflected in the, 116 «. 

Karma as beginningless in the, 117 ». 
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Purana, Bhagavata — 

relation of the released soul to the Deity in the, 123-5 
Purana, Visnu — 
date of the, 92 n. 

conception of the Deity in the, 93, 96 ff., 125 f. 

its cosmology either Saihkhyan or mythological, 98, 98 n. 

Time as a principle in creation in the, loi «. 
doctrine of Vyiihas not found in the, 102 n. 
soul as distinct from the Deity in the. 107 f. 

Sri as consort of Visnu in the, 104 n. 
doctrine of incarnation in the. 1 1 1 
contemplative character of devotion in the, 116 n. 

Karma as beginningless in the, 117 «. 
relation of the released soul to the Deity m the. 123-5 
Ramanuja’s view of Brahman derived from the, 186-8 
Pancaratra attributes of the Deity found in the, 186-8 
Purusa — 

Atman in the form of P. as primal Being, 3. 10, 25 
as Supreme Being, 10 f., 58 f. 
assimilated by the Atman doctrine. 10 f. 

Cosmic P., 10 II, 27, 67 

as presiding genius, 10 «. 

identified with Atman, 3, 11-3, 54, 57-9 

identified with Brahman, 12 f., 15, 17, 22, 26, 57-9 

identified with Narayana, 90 

three purusas', 63 

Samkhyan account of, 65 ». 

Rg. Vedic idea of the primal, 67 
duality of Prakrti and P., 100 

Rajas — 

a guna of Prakrti, 65, 212 
the efiects of, 73, S3 

as belonging to a part of Maya Sakti in evolution, 100 f, 
as evil to be renounced, 1 1 5 
Supreme Being free from, 66, 118 
Rama — 

incarnation of the Deity worshipped by the Alvars, 131, 131 rs., 142 
Ramanuja — 

date of birth, 147 n. 
life. 147 f. 

writings, 149, 149 «. 

influence of religion on, 148 f., cf. 161-3, 190, 195, 206, 216, 248-50, 294, 
305!., 313!, 328. {See also Vaisnavism and Ramanuja) 

Realism — 

of early Upanisads, 25, 32 
modifies pantheism, 25 f, 

prevents postulating Brahman as pure unity, 32 

as reason for regarding Brahman as a plurality of individuals, 36, 39 

leads to distinction between Brahman and the finite self, 39, 41 

leads to elaborate theories regarding the relation of Brahman to the world, 

105 

Rebirth — 

for the perfecting of the soul, 82, 82 n.. 300 
for the one who goes to the Deity, no R., 83, 84, 85 
determined by deeds of souls. 117, 244 f., 262 
abode of pain, 83 

due to attachment to gunas, 68, 73, 240 
Release — 

Brahman in relation to the finite self in. 50-5, S3 f., 117-25. 323-7 
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Release — 

the soul becomes the characterless unity of Brahman in, 37-9, 49, 50 f., 69, 
106 117, 124, 318 f. 

the soul enjoys personal immortality in, 52-5, n8, 138 f., 318 

the soul attains mystic union in, 54 f., 83 n., 83 f., 119, 121 , 123-5, 125, 138 f. 

how to obtain, 68, 70, 72, 75, 79, 115, 139, 285-311 

grace in relation to, 56, 60, 72, 83, 84 f., 114-6, 125, 295-311, 317 

Prakrit as having significance only in relation to, 245, 263 

impossible if Nescience belongs to Brahman, 198 

no basis for distinguishing between bondage and Release on the theory of 
Nescience, 252 f. 

the soul retains its individuality in, 84, 122, 124, 319 f., 322 
characteristics of the soul in, 320-2 
Religion — 

influence of R. on later Upanisads, 25 41 n., 46-50, 54 

in the Gita R. seeks support from the Upanisads, 57 

influence of moral and religious ideas on later thought, 60 n. 

influence of R. to distinguish between the Deity and the finite self, 67, 69 f. 

of the Alvars, 127-42, 249, 294, 313 f., 328 

influence on Ramanuja of. {See !^manuja ; Vaisnavism and Ramanuja) 
Rg. Veda — 

speculation regarding the ultimate principle in the, 6 n. 

Cosmic Purusa in the, 10, ii, 27, 67 

cited regarding distinction between Brahman and the finite self, 42 
Govid, name used for Indra in the, 58 n. 

Visnu in the, 88 f., 89 
Righteousness [Dharma). {See Duty) — 

Ritual — 

knowledge of Brahman takes the place of, 37 
religion lost in, 86 
beUttling of, 87 
necessary, 286, 296, 305 

Sakti (creative principle) — 

doctrine of S. not found in the Gita, 66 n. 
or Laksmi in creation, 100, 103 f. 
significance of the doctrine of. 103 f. 

Sdmanddhikaranya (co-ordination) — 

as implying one thing characterised by several attributes, 180, 236 
apphed to prove the reality of the finite self, 254 f. 
apphed to prove the distinction of the self from Brahman, 269 
Saihhitas, Pancaratra. {See also Pancaratra) — 
date of the, 92 n. 

conception of the Deity in the. 93, 95 
no illusionism {mdya-vada) in the, 98 n. 
cosmology of the, 100-4 
six attributes of the Deity in the, 100 
5 akti or Laksmi in the, 100 
doctrine of Vyuhas in the, 100 f., 102 

teaching regarding the soul as distinct from the Deity, 107, 109 

incarnation in the, 111-4 

five forms of the Deity in the, 91, 113 n. 

advaitism in the, 106, 120-2, 122 n. 

Saihkhya in the, loi, 226 
Samkarsana — 

an emanation from the Supreme Being. 66 n., 99 f., 312 
elder brother of Vasudeva Kr^na, 86, 99 n. 
a member of Krsna’s family, 102 n. 
as Jiva, 99, Ii8 
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Samkrrsana — 

as the Subtle. 102 n. 

a stage which the soul passes through in Release, 1 1 8 
Saiiikhya — 

rudiments of S. view of Matter in the Upanisads, 30 n. 
tendencies prevent postulating Brahman as a pure unity, 32 
in the ^vetasvatara, 30 n., 42 n. 

account of creation in the Gita, 64 f., 207 ; in Vaisnava writings, 98, 98 n. ; 

in Ramanuja. 207, 212 f. 

doctrine of gunas, 65 n. 

doctrine of self as inactive, 74, 259 

Vaisnava literature influenced by, 92, 98, 98 n. 

Pancaratra account of evolution influenced by, loi 
theistic, 217 

dualism between soul and body, 226 
Samkhya Karikas, 30 n. 

Samsdra (worldly existence) — 

attachment to the body, cause of rebirth in, 68 
is real, 69 

how to obtain Release from, 68 f., 70, 72, 79 f. {See also Release) 
deeds bind the soul to, 73, 240 

reaping consequences of one’s deeds in, 79, 125, 240 
separated from the Deity by, 83, 137, 139 
finite self distinct from the Deity prior to. 107 f. 
regarded with horror by the Alvars, 137 
the gunas as binding the soul to, 240 
evil doer obtains birth in, 49 
Sattva (purity) — 

a guna of Prakrti, 65, 212 
effects of, 73. 82 

belongs to a part of Mdyd Sakii in evolution, 100 f. 
necessary to pursue, 115 
the Supreme Being is free from, 66, 118 
Schrader, Otto — 

on the effect of the Pancaratra Sattra on Pancaratra theology, 90 
on the date of the older Samhitas, 92 n. 

on the absence of the doctrine of Mdyd in the Saihhitas, 98 «. 
on the reason for increasing the Vyuhas from two to four, 99 n. 
on the relation between Visnu and Laksmi, 103 

criticised regarding the non-advaitism of the Pancaratras in regard to 
Release, 120-2 
Scriptures — 

their enigmatical character, 149, 162 f. 

their indisputable authority over Ramanuja, cf. 148, 159, cf. 161 n., 161 f. 
as the source for the knowledge of Brahman, 159, 160-2 
the record of religious intuition, 161 
what Ramanuja considered as, 161 n. 

Reason in relation to the authority of, 162 f. 

the principle to be followed in interpreting the, 1 79 

what they teach regarding Brahman, 1 79-85 

Ramanuja’s view regarding Brahman not derived from the, 185 

as not teaching the theory of Nescience, 201 f., 205 

their teaching regarding the relation of Brahman to the world, 205-10, 233 
their teaching regarding the relation of Brahman to Prakrti, 246 f. 
as teaching the reality of finite selves, 254-6 
injunctions of the S. imply that the self is an agent, 260 
as means of grace, 300. 31 1 
Self (Atman). (See also Finite self ; Atman) — 

mutual correspondence between not-self and, 11, 15 «. 
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Self (Atman ) — 

the nature of S. as taught by Prajapati, ii f., 35 f., 39 
identification of S. with not-self, 19 f. 
four states of the, 40 

has control over the body, 74 f. (See also Freedom of the will) 
implied in consciousness, 175-7, 182 f., 253 
implied in recognition and memory, 176 f., 254 
implied in inference and reasoning, 254 
Sleep — 

Brahman as underlying, 33-5 
Brahman distinguished from dreamless, 39-41 
finite self persists through, 254 
Soul. (See Finite self) 

Southern School. (See Tengalai) 

Space — 

as ultimate, 4, 6 

6rl. (See also §akti ; Laksmi) — 

doctrine of S. not found in the Gita, 66 n. 

Supreme Being in relation to, 103 f., 104 n. 
creative principle and intermediary in salvation, 104 n. 
consort of the Deity, 191, 311 
i^rlrangam — 

Ramanuja’s centre of religious activities, 147 f., 316 
scene of his death, 148 
images as indecent, 137 ». 

Tirumangai repairs the temple at, 136 n. 

Sublation as distinguished from non-persistence, 203 f. 

Substance — 

no basis in experience for non-differenced, 164-73. 233 
no basis in consciousness for non-differenced, 164-6 
no basis in speech for non-differenced, 166 
no basis in perception for non-difierenced, 166-72 
no basis in inference for non-diSerenced, 172 f. 
attributes are different from, 168-71, 238, 247 
extension of substance-attribute relation, 169. 194 f., 236 
objections to viewing attributes as different from S. met, 169-71 
attributes and S. as apprehended together in perception, 170-2, 234 f. 
effect as one in substance with cause, 222 
world as one in substance with Brahman, 222-6 
causal relationship same as that of S. to attribute or mode, 233 f. 
relation of soul to body same as that of S. to attribute or mode, 234 f. 
Sudarsana — 

active portion of Laksmi functioning as grace, 114, 116 
has the power of anugyaha and nigraha, 116 
Sun — 

Ghora Angirasa, worshipper of the, 87 
Visnu as the, 89, 89 n. 

Svetaketu — 

instructed regarding the ultimate principle, 7 
on Brahman as the soul of the world, 26 
Svetasvatara Upanisad — 

religious character of, 25 «., 46-8, 57 
some pantheistic passages of the S. discussed, 28 n. 
and Samkhya, 30 «., 42 n. 
later than Mundaka, 42 «. 

shows fullest development in maintaining the distinction between Brahman 
and the finite self, 45, cf. 46, cf. 54, 56 
pro\ndes Ramanuja with the framework of his system, 207 
the term Lord used in the, 13 n., 46 f. 
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^vetasvatara Upanisad — 

Atman, Purusa and Brahman used interchangeably in the, 13 
Taijasa — 

the active aspect of ahamkdra, 212 f. 

Tam as — 

a guna of Prakrti, 65, 212 
effects of, 73, 82 

belongs to a part of Mdyd $akti in evolution, 100 f. 
as evil and to be renounced, 115 
the Supreme Being is free from, 66, 118 
Tanka — 

Ramanuja’s indebtedness to, 150 n. 

Tanmdtra (subtle elements) — 
evolved from Prakrti, 64, 212 
Tengalai (Southern School) — 

regarding the part played by the soul in salvation, 310 f. 

Thought, pure. [See also Consciousness ; Intelligence) — 
as alone real, Ramanuja’s opposition to, 148 
the nature of Brahman, 32, cf. 60, 173 f. 

Brahman not, 174-8, 182, 192 
incapable of proof, 174 
not without attributes, 1 74 f. 

Time — 

as a principle involved in creation, 100 f., loi 108 
Tirumahgai — an Alvar — 
date of, 127 
of thief caste, 127, 139 
unscrupulousness of, 136 n. 
on the Deity's grace, 139 
Tiruppan — an Alvar — 
an outcaste, 127 
Tondaradippodi — an Alvar — 

on the Deity’s love for the humblest, 139 
on grace against sin, 140 

Understanding [vijndna) — 

one of the four constituents of Brahman, 16 n. 
as descriptive of the finite self, 266 f. 

Unmanifest — 

the Supreme Being as, 57 f. 

Prakrti as the, 64 

as Mulaprakrti in Pancaratra philosophy, loi 
Upani^ds — 

Ramanuja’s task with reference to the, 148 f. 
which earlier and which later, 20 n. 
influence of religion on later, 25 k., 41 46-50 

Samkhya and later, 30 32, 226 

Ramanuja’s view regarding Brahman not deriv'ed from the, 185, 187 f., 
191, 193 n. 

the term Isana (Lord) in later, 13 «. 

Brahman distinguished from the finite self chiefly in the later, 41-6, 226 
Brahman’s perfections described chiefly in the later, 21-4, 46 
ethical requirements chiefly in the later, 48 f. 
ethical teaching in earlier, 48 n. 

tendency to regard Brahman as unknowable in later, 20 f., 150 
Vpdsana (meditation) — 
leading to intuition of Brahman, 160 f. 
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Vadagalai (Northern School)— 
regarding the part played by the soul in salvation, 310 
Vaikdrika — 

as originator of the sense organs, 212 
Vaisnavism — 

origin and early history of, 86-92 
sectarian names of the Deity in, 86 
Alvars, the saints of, 127 

morality emphasised by, cf. 75!., i., 115, 125, 134-6, 136 284. [See 

also Duty) 

devotion as a fundamental requisite in. (See Devotion) 
advaitism in the hterature of, 92, 105 f., 117, 120-2, 122 328 

doctrine of incarnation in, 81 f., 110-4, 125, 188 
Vaisnavism and Ramanuja — 

R. under the influence of V., 147, 285 
R. becomes the head of V., 147 
R. propagates V., 147 f. 

R. acquires Vaisnava learning, 147 f. 

R. builds temples and dedicates images, 148, 316 

R. develops his philosophy in defence of V., 148, 163, 194 

R. derives his view regarding Brahman from V., 186-8, 190-3, 193 249. 

295. 312-4. 328 

Vasudeva — 

a form of the Supreme Being, 66 99, 100, 312 

the transcendent, 102 «. 
the Supreme Soul, 118 
as Ksetrajna, 118, cf. 106 
as Bhagavat, 187 
as highest Brahman, 187 
Vasudeva Krsna. [See also Krspa) — 
name for the Deity in the Gita, 57 
name for the Deity in Vaisnavism, 86 
a ksatriya warrior, 86 
Ghora Angirasa, teacher of, 86 f., 284 
the teaching received by, 87 
centre of theistic movement, 87 
worshipped, 87 
identified with Visnu, 88-90 

date of identification of Vasudeva with Visnu and Narayana, 91 
identified also with a cowherd deity, 91 
Vedanta sutras — 

Ramanuja’s task with reference to the, 148 f. 
enigmatic character of the, 149 

Ramanuja's indebtedness to the commentators of the, 149 n. 
accept the Samkhyan account of evolution, 213 
Vedas — 

Ramanuja’s task with reference to the, 148 
Brahman as the source of the, 17 «., 23 n., 214, cf. 300 
study of the V. necessary, 49, 296 f., 306 
doctrine of heaven and hell in the, 52 n. 

taught by the Supreme Being to Hiranyagarbha or Brahma, 214 
eternity of the, 214 

Vibhava (incarnation). (See also Incarnation) — 
a form of the Deity in Pancaratra philosophy, 91, 113 n., 311, 312-5 
Vijndna (understanding). (See Understanding) — 

Visnu — 

name used for the Deity in the Gita, 57 «. ; and in the Anugita, 90 

Vaisnavism as worship of, 86 

Ghora Angirasa’s deity identified with, 87 
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Brahman and the finite seli — 

B. and sleep, 33-5. 36, 39-41 

B. distinguished from the s., 39, 4t-7. 5°. 53 «■. 56, 69-71, 84, 107-9, 125, 
265-70 

B. distinguished from the s. because of the latter’s evil qualities, 39, 41-4, 
108-10, 226, 267-70 
B. as the fourth state of the s., 40 

B. not the knowing principle in the body of the s., 265-7, 269 
B. not the agent in the body of the s., 43, 265, 267, 269 
B. not involved in the evil qualities and imperfections of the s., 39, 41-7, 
50, 73, 80, 109 f., ii6f., 267-70, 270-2, 273 
B. as Witness within the s. not responsible for the latter's deeds, 47, 50, 
68, 73, 80, 84, 109 f. 

B. in a state of union with the s. prior to creation, 261-3 
B. as the Inner Ruler, 264, 265-70 

B. in relation to the individuality of the s., 44, 47, 265-70, 271-3, 275 f., 
278, 283, 295-8, 301, 304, 308, 309-11, 317 
B. in relation to the free agency of the s., 74, 271-3, 275 f., 283, 325 f. 

B.’s moral nature revealed in evils suffered by the s., 274 f. 

B.’s perfection and love in relation to the evils suffered by the s., 267-78 
B.'s perfection and love in the operations of grace, 295-304 
B.’s perfection and love in the characteristics of the released s., 322 f., 325 f. 
B.’s love for the s. (See Deity ; Grace) 

salvation of the s. primarily the work of B., 304-11. (See also Grace) 

B. assumes forms to win the devotion of the s., 3H-7. (See also Incarnation) 
S. held in the unity of B., 45, 207 
S. as entirely different from B., 279 
S. as B. under a delusion, 280 
S. as B. under an upadhi, 280 

S. as mode, attribute or part of B., 278, 280-3, 323, 326 
relation of B. to the released s., 50-5. 83 f., 117-25, 323-7 
Brahman and Prakrit (Matter or Nature) — 

P. employed by B. in creation, 62, 70, 239 

P. a part of B., 30 n., 62, 64, 65 f., 70, 99, 207 f., 212, 218, 241 f., 270 
P. dependent on B., 30 n., 62, 66, 270 

P. controlled and supervised by B., 32, 64, cf, 70, 99, 208, 212 f., 239, 262 
P. the womb in which B. lays the germ, 62, 208 

B. does not partake of the nature of P., 30 f., 32, 66, 142 n., 241 f., 261 
P. as a veil hides B., 30 f. 

P. with finite souls as the body of B., 208-10, 227-9, 242, 270 

P. united with B. in pralaya, 212, 227, 239, 241, 261 

B. as not having a form made of P., 241 

body assumed by B. not made of P., 314 

the purpose of B. in regard to P., 242, 245 f. 

the relation of B. to P., 246 f. 

Brahman and the world — 

B. as external to the W., 25 

B as distinct from and pervading the W., 25 ff., 84, 206 

B. as soul, W. as body, 26-9, 31, 32, 62, 206, 209, 210, 226-32, 242 

in what sense the W. is the body of B., 229-32 

B. both material and operative cause of the W., 29, 32, 63, 66, 100, 180, 
217 f. 

B. as cause, W. as effect, 217-26, 232 

B. as substance, W. as attribute or mode, 194 f., 232-8 

B related to the W. through Nescience. (See Nescience) 

B as Inner Ruler of the W., 27, 206, 209, 214 
two states of B in relation to the W., 209 f., 225, 228 f., 238 
constituents of the W. as the modes of B.. 2io, 225, 232-S, 242, 24S, 255 
purpose of B. in regard to the W. (See Creation) 
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Brahman and the world — 

B. as creating the W. through Brahma, 104 f., 214 f. 

B. underlies the evolution of the W., 216 

the perfections of B. in relation to the imperfections of the W., 216, 218, 
220, 222 f., 225. 226-30, 232, 236, 237 f., 241, 242-6, 248. ISee also Evil ; 
Brahman and the finite self.) 

W. one in substance with B., but different in character, 225 f., 238, 242, 248 
B. in relation to the change impUed in creation and dissolution of the W., 
102-5, 227-30, 241 f. 

activity of B. in relation to the W. not a sign of finitude, 63 f. 

B. has an aspect which transcends what is concerned with the W., 63, 66, 84 
Brahmanas — 

speculation regarding the Supreme Being in the, 6 n. 
rituals all important in the, 37 
religion lost in ritual in the, 86 
Prajapati as Creator in the, 13 m. 

Visnu as highest God in the, 88 

Visnu as Dwarf, as the spirit of the Sun, as Sacrifice in the, 89 
Brahma World — 

and those who attain it described, 52-4 
Breath — 

as ultimate principle, 4 f., 28 

supremacy of B. over the organs of the body, 5 

one of the four constituents of Brahman, 16 «. 

Btiddhi (consciousness) — 

evolved from Prakrii, 62, 64 f. 

Buddhlndriya (organs of sense) — 
evolved from Prakrit, 64 f. 

Bhutadi (cause of gross elements), 213 
Bhiiti — 

an aspect of ^akti, 100, 103, 107 
Caste — 

Ramanuja and, 147, 287, 297, 306, 321 
Alvars and, 127, 139, 306 
Brahman, the origin of, 23 «. 

Kiitastha Purusa, the source of, 100 
Brahman devoid of, 187 
grace knows no, 139, 306 
released soul devoid of, 321 
duties to be performed, 287, cf. 306 

meditation on Brahman not possible for the lowest, 297, 306 
due to the body, 297, 321 
determined by one’s own deeds, 297 
Cat School (Ndrjdra Nydya ) — 

regarding part played by the soul in salvation, 310 
Cause — 

relation between C. and effect, 218-24 
effect not different in character from, 218-20 
effect may be essentially different in character from 220-2 
and effect not two different thmgs, 222 
oneness in substance of effect and, 222 
assuming a different condition of existence is effect, 223 f. 
concept of growth introduced into the relation of C. and effect, 224 
relation of C. and effect same as that of substance and attribute or mode, 
233 f. 

Change — 

due to Prakrit, 68 

in relation to the Unchanging One, 102-5, 242-5 
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Visni — 

Vksudeva Krsna identified with, 88-90 
the three strides of, 88 

in the Rg Veda, V. is helper of Indra, 88 ; not an Aditya (Sun), 89 m. 
in the Brahmanas is highest God, 88 ; the Sun, 89, 89 n. ; the Dwarf, 89 ; 
Sacrifice, 89 

incarnations of V. and his acts of grace, 89, cf. 136 n. 

identification of Vasudeva with V. and Narayana, 90 

relation of LaksmI to, 103 f., 104 n. 

significance of the incarnations of, in f. 

the Alvars’ devotion to the incarnations of, 132, cf. 136 n. 

Visnu Purana. {See Purana, Visnu) — 

Vyuhas (emanations) — 

a doctrine not found in the Gita, 66 ». ; nor in the Anugita, 102 n. ; nor 
in the Puranas, 102 ; nor among the Alvars, 142 n. 

a form of the Deity in Pancaratra philosophy, 91, 113 311, 312 

in the Narayaniya, 99, 99 n. 

only two of the four Vyuhas originally recognised, 99 n. 
merit of the doctrine of, 102, cf. 109 
incarnations as springing from, 114 
Ramanuja’s use of the doctrine of, 215, 312 

Water — 

as ultimate principle, 3 f. 

one of the three elements producing the universe, 7 
Wheel — 

Brahman as a, 31, 32, 32 n. 

White Island, 118, 150 
Wind— 

as ultimate principle, 4 f., 28 
World. {See Brahman and the World) — 

World— 

of Brahma and those who attain it, 52-4 
of fathers, 52 
of gods, 52 

heavenly world, 53, 54 
World cycles, 207 

Yadavaprakasa — 

Ramanuja breaks away from, 147 
Yajnavalkya — 

sowed the seeds of monistic idealism, 9 
his teaching regarding the ultimate principle, 8-10, 13-7 
regards the ultimate prmciple as negatively to be described, 8, 14, 150 
as conscious, 9 f., 14, 15 ; as unitary, 13 ; as unknowable, 14 f., 17 
as describable in terms of what is of significance and value, 16 f. 
as within and yet distmct from all things, 26, 226 ; as Inner Controller, 
26 f., 206 ; as Ruler and Lord, 46 

teaches that one becomes Brahman by knowledge and renunciation, 38 f., 
cf. 50 

distinguishes between Brahman and dreamless sleep, 40 
Yamunacarya — ■ 

Ramanuja influenced by, 143, 147 
Ramanuja succeeds, 147 
an account of, 143 f. 
his philosophical works, 143 f. 
influenced by the Alvars, 144 
Yoga — 

discipline for realising Brahman, 39, 31 
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Yoga — 

system of Patanjali, 39 n. 
practice necessary for knowledge of Brahman, 49 
practice necessary for Release, 115 
perception based on Y. a source of error, 151 
the Deity is perfect in, 96 
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